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miST/fy. 


INTRODUCTION. 




In December 1878 I was transferred from Unaoto Lucknow, and specially 
deputed to revise the assessments of License Tax in Lucknow City, made 
under Act II of 1878. I commenced operations in January 1879. I bad not 
been stationed in Lucknow previously, and I knew nothing of the City ; so, 
although I had been engaged for the last three months of 1878 in a can ping 
tour for a similar purpose in the Unao District, I may be said to have been 
breaking cprite new ground when I entered on this special duty; the more so, 
too, because the features of rural and city trade differ widely. I soon found 
that the only safe method of assessing a License Tax was to study the trade and 
manufactures, the arts and dealings, of the people with whom my duty brought 
mo into contact. I therefore adopted a system of local inquiry, personal 
visitation, and note-taking. I took up sample cases of all trades, dealings, 
and manufactures, noted the processes of manufacture, principles of dealing’, 
and trade-practices, and endeavoured to form an approximate notion of the 
probable profits of each business. These notes will be found thrown into a 
cyclopoedic form in Part III of this book. 

I had originally intended to send up these notes to the Local Government 
in the form of a Report, but I thought at the same time that there might ba 
other officers in a position where my notes would be of assistance to them in 
the assessment of License Tax, and that there is matter in the notes of interest 
to commercial men and others outside official ciicles; I, therefore, but still with 
jnuch diffidence, determined to publish these notes in the present form. 

Lucknow i s the seventh largest city in the British Empire. Its population, 
estimated in the Census of 1870 at 273,126, probably passes 300,000, and its area 
is not much less than 30 square miles. It is the capital of the province most recent¬ 
ly added to LLlish India. It is still in a transition state, bearing the memories of 
a past rule, aud l ec R Q g .the pressure of anew regime; late a close preserve in 
economic isolation, and suddenly opeued to the shock of free trade. It is a 
densely populated cdy, in which meet the extremes of struggling poverty and 
wasted wealth ; wkeie all Bngligfi manufactures that can push Indian out of 




the market are forcing their way, and where new industries are raising their 
heads ; while all productive arts and trades that are beyond the influence of 
European competition are to be seen in a more or less flourishing- state. It 
is therefore a focus of intense interest to the student of social and economic 
problems : and, for this reason, I have given a review of the trade of Lucknow 
City in Part II. 

The first part of this book is an attempt to shew the prominent features 
of the trade of Northern India. I have avoided all detail, wishing only to 
shew in broad relief the interdependence of the North-West Provinces, Panjab, 
and Oudh—economically one though territorially divided fields—with the 
foreign territories round them on the north, west, and south, and with 
Bengal on the east. This subject is invested with special interest, because no 
part of India can compare with the Upper Provinces in the number of the 
extern territories and the variety of the races with which they trade j and 
political relations are bringing us year by year into closer contact with the 
countries beyond the north and west of India. 

I have nothing more to add, but to beg that the reader will, in perusing 
the following pages, remember that this book has arisen out of notes made for 
official purposes, and has been written under the pressure of very heavy duties. 

Lucknow : ) 

27 th August, 1880. j 
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PART I. 


THE TRADE OF NORTHERN INDIA WITH OTHER STATES 

AND PROVINCES. 


TnE term c Northern India’ is tin expression adopted, in Act II, 1878, 
by the Legislative Council of India, to denote ‘ the Upper Provinces,’ as 
they were styled some twenty years ago —i e., the North-West Provinces, the 
Punjab, and Oudh: and, accepting the term merely for the convenience of 
designation, and not for any propriety which it possesses, the following note 
will be devoted to a rapid sketch of the trade of the country denoted. 

There is no need to describe in detail the physical features of Northern 
India. A line drawn north and south in continuation of the Doab Canal between 
e 11 an< I Saharanpur divides the country into two large tracts. To the north¬ 
west ot this line lies the Punjab proper, sloping to the south and drained by 
the Indus and its five tributary rivers, the Jhilam, Chinab, Ravi, Beas, and 
Satlaj, which gi v © it its name. To the east and south-east lie the hill prov¬ 
inces of Kumaon and Gurhwal, the provinces of Delhi and Allahabad, the 
quondam kingdom 0 f Oudh, and the eastern districts of the N.-W. Prov¬ 
inces; all sloping to the south-east and drained by the Ganges and five 
tiibutary rivers, the Itapti and the Gliagra, the Sai and the Gumti on the north, 
and the Jamna on the south of tho Ganges. The joint area of these two 
vast tracts is 192,600 square miles, or nearly one-seventh of the whole area of 
India; and the population is approximately 53,600,000. 
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'A/ Thirty years ago the Panjab had been but recently annexed to British 
territory, and was practically little known to our countrymen. Oudh was 
still a nominally independent kingdom—an ally of the East India Company. The 
North-West Provinces, including the old Subah of Delhi, were under British rule. 
Seven years later came the Mutiny, which convulsed these provinces and 
threatened the extinction of English rule in Northern India. It found the 
seat of war without a railroad and almost without telegraphic communication. 
There was a line of rail from Calcutta to Eaniganj, and one from Bombay to 
Tannah; but these were out of the territorial limits of the tear of 1857, and 
of little use in transport. Troops moved slowly up the Ganges by boat and 
along the Grand Trunk Road and its feeding lines, but were retarded by the 
delay in transport of ammunition and baggage. Every facility for the move¬ 
ment of troops and supplies was wanting. This picture of the helplessness 
of our military situation of 1857 is, mutatis mutandis , a fair picture of the back¬ 
ward state of commercial intercourse. The communications between Upper 
India and Calcutta and Bombay were tedious and dangerous, both by road and 
river. Bombay was almost unknown to residents of Northern India, and Cal¬ 
cutta was still dimly known as the capital of ‘The Company/ for as yet 
natives in the mufassil had not realized that that greatest anomaly in Govern¬ 
ment which the world has seen, had ceased to be, and had given place to Govern¬ 
ment by tho Crown. The province of Oudh was practially closed to the 
aaaing enterprise of foreigners, and communications between the Pan jab and 

1 6 1 Weie a ° th0 y had been when the former State was an independent 
kingdom. r 

..he Mutiny of 1857 is the turning point in the history of commercial 
P ^ g \ eSS m . G1 JGrn " nc ^ a ‘ - hat grave commotion i evealed to the Government 
' nQia 1 sin lcien ^ weakness. When an infinitesimal number of Europeans is 
expee ec to control an infinitely greater number of foreigners not in 
any way attached to the rule of the minority, it is absolutely necessary that 
- e _ sma 01 co of ] u'cpeans should be practically omnipresent, which means, 
1 6 ca ° e °* - ' j > where there is a multifariousness of interest and of relig- 

lon aiu nationality in the subject race, tending to prevent combination, that the 

,"r a \ ° l ° e eboidd a ^ e *° communicate freely, and combine and present 
when the 8 AW ' f’.W notice in the shortest possible time. This was felt 
. movement 7, -i°^ oat; and when that convulsion subsided, there followed 
j i 01 1111 ' va y construction and road improvement. There is now 

h bId k T,r i ;: n ;- C ^ 0n betWeen Ca, °' atta ( * h «>ugh Patna, Bandras, Alla- 
a noint fifteen SaLaran P ur > A “balla, Ludhiana, and Labaur) and 

J ? , T S , b6y £ ad wifclliD some one hundred miles of Pesh- 

TL?? d ^ P r> tbe gat6 ° f India ‘ A line runs from Karachi 

m North" 10 ; “ India > a P la co absolutely unknown to traders 

“r!ss W J r “ l 8 ° 7 > UP t0 Lah ° re : aad its way sends out a branch 
across the frontier pushing mto the Kheliit territory. Delhi, Agra, and Allah- 

#• 


/ 
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nbad communicate with Baroda and Bombay by railways which open up the 
states of Itajputana and Central India : while Oudh, which was ten years ago 
virgin to the track of the steam engine, is now cut across with a line from 


Cawnpore to Banaras and is further 
garh on the great East Indian lino. 


cut by a loop line from Lucknow to Ali- 


Thus bas railway communication extended since the eventful days of 1857, 
and, though probably this is much owing to military motives, the resultp have 
been of infinite benefit to the commerce cf Northern and, in fact, of all India. 
The cotton of Bajputana and Bundelkhand and Rewah now passes easily into 
Lower Bengal and to the port of Calcutta, and a brisk trade in oilseeds, dyes 
hides, and skins, is done between India and the great port. A much greater 
instance of the benefit which extended railway communication has conferred on 
India in general, and not merely on the northern portion, is to be found in the 
events of the last ten years in the facility afforded for the transport of grain 
trom Northern India to Lower Bengal and to Madras and Bombay in the years 
of famine. One item alone shows the importance of railway transport in times 
of famine. Between October 1st 1878 and February 1st 1879 there were ex¬ 
ported from Cawnpore station alone to the Bombay side not less than 4,90,000 
maunds of juar and bajra. Too much importance cannot be attached to the 
effect which the late famine in Madras has had on the minds of the traders of 
Northern Ind ; a. They have learned to look to foreign mai-kets and to hold cor¬ 
respondence with traders in other trade-centres :and for this purpose they avail 
themselves of telegraphic communication. This expansion of the commorcial 
horizon is a precursor of higher trading views. 

The establishment of railway communication has had an appreciable effect 
on river traffic. A specific instance of this will be found in Part II, when the 
trade of Lucknow is examined in detail. The only extensive river- borno 
traffic now remaining in Northern India is on the Indus, by which export is 
made from the Panjab to Karachi, and on the Ghagra and Ganges, by which 
goods pass into Bengal, and through Patna, down to Calcutta, from places where 
conveyance by rail is nob convenient. 

, mart on the Ghfigra is Nawabganj. It is the great central trade 

C ° . 6 u °rth-east of Oudh, as Lucknow is of the north-west, and the 
chief articles 0 f commerce are grain, hides, and oilseeds. 'It is north of the 
rivet an -s not connected with Faizobad (on the 0. dfe R. Railway line) by 
pennanent nc or steam ferry, the only means which would serve to draw 
traffic into Fambad to the O. & R. Railway Company’s line. There is also a 
break m railway communication at the Ganges at Banaras. Hence the force 
o situation makes the river Ghagra the route of export to and exchange with 
.-jowei Bengal. The chict place to which consignments are made by the Ghagra 
101 U 6 ig Patna, which lies on the Ganges at a poinb some distance lower than 
the confluence of the two rivers. 
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The following chief items of import and export by the river Ghagra to 
Bengal will show how great the traffic on this river must be and, if it be econo¬ 
mically worth while to take it up by rail, some one may be found to push the 
enterprise :—• 



1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Imports, j 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Cotten, raw, 


2,918 

140 

971 

Cotten manufactures, 

... 

515 

... 

30 

Drugs, 

. •. 

1,140 

60 

952 

Dyes, 

... 

796 

356 

136 

Fibrous products, ... 

.. 

125 

20 

40 

Fruits and nuts, ... 

520 

2,383 

3,022 

72 

Wheat, 

11,384 

4,46,379 

2,544 

1,20,464 

Gram and pulse, ... 

21,990 

441,349 

4,588; 

34,097 

Other Spring crops, 

94,246 

1,41,563 

19,576 

17,448 

Rice, husked, 

48,245 

17,658 

29,902 

9,854 

Do. unhusked, ... 

20,893 

15,225 

31,413 

1,751 

Other grain crops,... 

86,095 

27,241 

10,452 

4,780 

Hides, skins and horns, 

400 

44,884 


21,231 

Metals, 

1,010 

123 

5,195 

1,180 

Ghi, 

... 

12,322 

... 

8,562 

Other provisions, ... 

993 

• . . 

135 

• • • 

Salt, 

75,735 

175 

62,746 

0 • f 

Saltpetre & other saline substances, 

7,285 

8,074 

7,432 

5,182 

Linseed, 

561 

14,52,874 

3,028 

11,67,952 

Mustard and Rye, ... 

2,825 

8,06,498 

36 

592,103 

Til 

-*• «• • ... 


6,069 

. . • 

25,495 

Other oil seeds, 

200 

1,88,241 


2,77,675 

> S P ices , 

94 

1,692 

145 

606 

Sugar, refined, 

950 

3,24,614 

549 

95,913 

Do. unrefined, ... 

70 

3,07,025 

• • • 

1,45,987 

Tobacco, 

1,095 


38,311 

16 

Timber, 


900 


4,985 

Firewood, 


20,257 


26,990 

Wool and woollen goods, 

... 

• •• 

... 

2,906 


The foregoing tab^e gives a summary view of the traffic on the Ghagra for 
two years. The districts trading* by this route are Gorakhpur and Bagti in the 
North-Western Provinces, Gondah and Bahraich in Ondb, and also the king- 























dom of Naipal through these districts. Considering the great importance of 
Naipal as an exporter to India of drugs, dyes, fibres, grain, spices, oil-seeds, 
and timber and firewood, and an importer from India of cotton and cotton 
manufactures, sugar and tea, the construction of a light railway from a point on 
the base of the Tarai, on the road into Naipalganj, through Bahraich and Gondah, 
to Nawabganj seems an enterprise worthy to be entertained. The line might 
be continued through Basti and Gorakhpur districts to Patna, or a steam 
ferry be established between Nawabganj and Faizabad. The latter would be 
more advisable if the bridge were built at Banaras to join railway communication 
over the Ganges. There is little doubt that this project would, if carried out, 
open Naipal to India and the resulting advantages would be mutual. 

The Ganges and its canal must always remain a commercial route: and so 
probably must the Indus. The latter river presents a feature which it enjoys 
in common with the Ganges. It leads to a great seaport, Karachi, as the 
Ganges does to Calcutta: but while the Ganges and Ghagra are availed of for 
return traffic, the Indus is not so used to the same extent. It seems that the 
current of the great river of the Punjab is so much against the return of heavily 
laden vessels, and the facility of communication by rail with Calcutta for the 
import of foreign goods so great, as to render the latter route preferable to the 
former for import, while the Indus remains the chief channel of export. 

The trade of Northern India is with three classes of territory. The first is 
foreign countries. These are, going from extreme south-west to north-east, Sewes- 
tan, Kabul, Tirah, Bajaur, Kashmir, Ladakh, Chinese Tibet, Little Tibet (lying 
to the north of the British hillstates of Kumaun and Garhwal) and Naipal, which 
runs along the north of Oudh and the districts of Gorakhpur and Basti. Next 
come the independent or tributary states within India. These are, beginning again 
in the west, Bahawalpur, and the many states of Rajputana and Central India, 
between Bahawalpur on the west and Bundelkhund and Rewa on the east. The 
third class of territory is under British rule, the Central Provinces, the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay, and the Bengal Presidency, including Behar» All trade 
"with foreign territory other than the countries enumerated is through the ports 
°f Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi. 

I he Governments of the Panjab, and the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
a\e adopted an elaborate system for the registration of traffic between the 
eni oiies administered by them and all external territories. Thus it may be 
sai t at there is a cordon of registering posts drawn round the whole frontier 
o Nort iern India. There is also a line of similar posts along the boundary 
which divides tne Punjab from the North-West Provinces. The officers in 
e arge of these reg is tering posts submit periodical traffic returns and from 
om these governments compile annual reports of the trade between Punjab 
an °kber states and provinces around it, and between the North-West Prov- 
3UCe9 and Oudh and states and provinces around them. To obtain a con¬ 
cise view of the present state of trade, I have taken the reports of the 
wo governments for the year 1877-78, and have compiled from the sta- 
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^stics therein given a compressed schedule of net imports to and net exports 
from Northern India during 1877-78. As it is especially my desire to 
show how far each of the territories included in the schedule is dependent 
on Northern India and vice versa , I have in every case inserted only the 
net amount of import or export as the case may be. Interchange of equal 
amounts of any given commodity is purely an accident of territorial contact 
and may be. disregarded. Thus, looking at the column of imports under 
the head of Ladakh it will be found that Ladakh sends into Northern India 
horses, ponies, and mules, sheep and goats, borax, intoxicating drugs other 
x ban opium, cliaras, fruits, nuts, salt, other saline substances, raw silk, raw 
wool and manufactured woollen goods. In return she takes from India 
a trifle of raw cotton, Indian twist and yarn, European and Indian piece goods, 
drugs not intoxicating, dyeing materials, indigo, manjit, safflower, a small 
amount of fibrous products, some grain, gums, skins, metals, oils, provisions, 
spices, sugar, tea and tobacco. A similar reference will show the interdepend¬ 
ence of all foreign states and of other Provinces of British India with Northern 
Inuia. With reference to the column headed Sindh it is to be observed that 
this consists for the most part of traffic on the river Indus, and that this is 
chiefly export traffic to the port of Karachi by a steam flotilla and country boats. 
The column which deals with the Great India Peninsula Railway and Port and 
Presidency of Bombay shows, as far as possible to determine, all the net im¬ 
ports and exports between the provinces of Northern India and the Bombay 
Presidency and all countries trading with India through the port of Bombay. 
As regards the heading c Behar, Bengal and port of Calcutta/ there has been 
considerable difficulty in comparing and assimilating the statistics of the Pan« 
jab government and those of the North-Western Provinces, and Oudh; but an 
effort has been made to arrive at a combined total. This column on the 
export side includes all net exports fr 07 n Oudh and the North-Western 
I rovinces to Behar and Bengal and to the port of Calcutta, by road, 
oy rail, and by the rivers Ghagra and Ganges. Similarly the column of 
import includes all net imports to North-West Provinces and Oudh from Behar. 
Bengal and Calcutta. To each of these columns have been added the 
figures for the Panjab. The trade between the Panjab and Behar, Ben¬ 
gal, and Calcutta, has been estimated in the following way. The traffic 
AegLste 10 by the North-Western Provinces Government as passing into 
* 6 *nt C0n3 ^ 8 onl y goods which have been produced within the 

tie extern Provinces or which have been already registered as imports 

in the North-Western Provinces. The Panjab Government includes under 
import fro n the North-Western Provinces, all goods imported from the 
North- IV est frontier, irrespective of place from which or to which consign. 
8 ■ ^ goods imported into the Punjab from Bengal, Behar and Cal¬ 

cutta must pass through the North-Western Provinces, The exports 
shown in the North-Western Provinces returns as made to the Panjab have 
010 01 ~ uu ' n deducted L’om what the Panjab Returns show as imported and 
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the excess Las been taken as import from places further east than the North" 
West and Oudh and have been added into the column 17. A similar calcula¬ 
tion has been made as to exports. There is no doubt that a total approximate- 
ly correct has thus been arrived at. 

The columns Nos. 18 headed ‘ Total of net imports' nd ‘Total of net ex¬ 
ports show the totals of the net amounts imported into and exported from 
Northern India, but these columns would give no key to the several amounts of 
imports re-exported and consumed locally, or to the amounts of exports which 
are merely held in transit or which are produced locally in Northern India I 
have therefore added another column (19) which shows in the Table of Imports 
the amount-under each head of imported goods which is locally absorbed in 
northern India and shows iu the Table of Exports the amount out of the total 
exports which was under each head produced locally. The advantages of this 
are obvious. Take wheat and other grains. It will be seen that Northern 
India exports wheat, gram and pulse, and other spring crops, while it imports 
largely rice and other rain crops : but it does not exclusively import or exclu¬ 
sively export any of these. It draws on other territories to supplement its 
own locally-produced supplies : and, as a rule the import of rain crops is needed 
■to supplement the local supply for local consumption and the import of sprhm 
crops goes to augment the local stock remaining after excessive export of a 

mlT heLTd T'° S "T , G, ' ai ° fr0 ° Wer and readiest “P°rt 

may be treated as being pushed on and part of it replaced by imports from the 

show thTs y ° Ud th ° fr ° ntierS fartheSt fr ° m the POrt8, The follo ™g table will 

Net weight 
exported. 

• • 55,60,874 

24,48,828. 

7,50,801 

Net weight 
imported. 

22,80,353 

product? ” et rtsult in the case of r „bi crops of two footers, excess loci 

deficient local orodner. dem “ d > “ ndslni,l “ rl y ™ fte case of kharif crops of 
rpr P eduction and demand for a foreign supply. 

cotton, Man °‘ Mp0rt from India are raw 

and borne, dye lac, ^Ifo!’ , ° d,g0 > a P , ' , "S ““P 3 (*'«'“»* noted), hides, skins 

and unrefined), Indian^ tea tobtc T' °' T ’ “1® Seeds ' 6,, « ar < refi " ed 
The year I877-7S wr s \ year » ’ r "'"l ““nufactnred). 

suffered severeljbv this th TTT 7 Tho 

abMt 1 0 f (,l ie average - node i • “ ° f CDltlratl ™ >»>"« in that year 

bo safely made in the Cota of ta“ f niTTno^“1 laaSt50 ' 000m ‘"“ d “ '"ay 


Wheat, 

Gram and pulse, 
Other Spring crops, 

Kice, 

Other rain crops 


Exported but 
replaced by import. 

7,30,660 

4,55,054 

91,509 

Exported but 
replaced by import. 

1,48,621 
4,04,063 


Total. 

exported. 

62,96,534 

29,03,982 

8,42,310 

Total 

Imported. 

24,26,974 

17,72,311 


of the’fraW material in parts of Northern India, chiefly in the Panjab, and the 
special demand created by Kabul and by places drawing supplies from the 
Punjab through Sindh. 

Indigo is chiefly produced in the N.-W. Provinces and is exported to Lower 
Bengal. The seed of the plant is also largely exported because it has been 
found that better plants are grown in Bengal from seed raised in Upper India 
than elsewhere. Indeed it is in a great measure owing to this that the indigo 
plantations in the North-West can hold their own. 

Hides, skins, and horns are almost entirely an article of export and go in 
great part to Europe from the port of Calcutta. It may seem strange that 
although Northern India adds these animal products to its articles of commerce, 
it makes no effort to utilize the bones of animals for purposes of manure. Yet it 
is so. Some years ago a Company was formed in Calcutta for the manufacture of 
bone manure, but the undertaking failed. It seems that the place for manufacture 
was not well chosen. It was too remote from the field where the materials for 
manufacture are most abundant and the cost of carriage to Calcutta adds too 
much to the cost of production of the artificial manure to enable the producer 
at Calcutta to place it in the market at a price within the power of the cultiva¬ 
tor to pay. A bone-manufactory would have a better chance of success at 
Cawnpore or Lucknow than at Calcutta. 

Lac shows a net export of dye-lac (2,274 ruaunds) and shell-lac (40,159 
maunds) but also shows a corresponding import of 82,073 maunds, stick lac and 
other kinds, derived from Bundelkhand, Rewah, and Bengal. This is explained by 
the existence in the North-West Provinces of the great centre of lac manu- 
iacture, the town or city of Mirzapur. This is an old seat of this manufacture 
which needs no description here. 

Oilseeds are a staple article of export from Northern India but the richest 
Boil for their production is that drained by the river Ghagrd. A reference to 
pages 3 and 4 will show that the Gliagra carried to Bengal 24,43,682 maunds of 
tne whole exports, 42,65,042 maunds, under this head. The following table 
shows the contributions and direction of export of all oilseeds. 



Contributed. 

Exported. 

By Northern 
India. 

By other ter¬ 
ritories. 

Total. 

i 

Towards Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Towards Bom¬ 
bay.. 

Elsewhere. 

Total, 

Linseed 

17,55,240 

1,44,966 

19,00,206 

17,98,097 

1,02,099 

10 

19,00.206 

Mustard & Rape, 

16 ,01,800 

64,316 

16,66,182 

12,82,219 

3,83,470 

493 

16,66,182 

Til, 

3,50,499 

49,399 

4,08,898 

1,61,559 

1,99,474 

47,865 

4,08,898 

Other oil seeds, 

2,62,646 

27,130 

2,89,776 

2,60,165 

9,336 

14,275 

2,89,776 


39.79,251 

2,85,791 

42,65,042 

36,08,040 

6,94,379 

62,643 

42,65,042 
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Sugar is necessarily an article of net export under both heads, because 
Northern India numbers sugar-cane among its staple crops, and because the unre¬ 
fined product is refined within its limits by Europeans and by many native mann- 
facturers. The cane-juice is boiled, and the water evaporated. The residue 
which dries in a hard lump is gur. This is sometimes crystallized by the aid 
of carbonate of soda and lime, and becomes shahlcar. If the boiled cane-juice 
be not completely evaporated, it is called rdb, and this is subjected to pressure. 
The uncrystallisable molasses which exude are drained, into a vat, and called 
shira. This is used to distil spirits and to prepare tobacco for smoking-. The 
>'db, from which shira is squeezed out, is covered up in baskets and covered with 
a weed called shear, and damped. A further deposit of shira falls through at 
the bottom, and a cake of sugar, in the form called chini or khand, forms on 
the surface. Khand is further refined by boiling with milk and water, and strain¬ 
ing into an earthen pot. Inside this pot are placed strings or thin slips of 
bambu" on which the sugar crystallises. This is called misri. What remains 
in the earthen vessel is reboiled, and yields a coarse stuff called bhura, from 
its brown colour. This is also a form of sugar. 

Other articles of net export may be passed without further note except 
tobacco and raw wool. The former is chiefly remarkable for the largeness of 
the amount exported to Rajputana and the Central Provinces, but the total of 
net exports is small, owing to the high figure of imports from Bengal, 52,768 
maunds. The chief point to be noted regarding wool is that it goes’ chiefly 
down the Indus and its tributaries to Sindh. This is natural, as the supply is 
drawn from the territories north and west of the Panjab. 

By far the most prominent articles of net import into Northern India 
are metals, European piece goods, drugs and medicines, dyeing materials, 
fibres and fibrous products, grain of the kharif harvest (already commented 
on), stick lac (already explained), salt, spices, foreign tea, and wood. 

Northern India is almost quite barren of metals. Brass and copper are 
imported for the most part from Calcutta and Bajaur. Naipal and Bundel- 
khand contribute a trifle. The rest comes into the Panjab through Sindh, 
orthern India absorbs over 77 per cent, almost the whole of the imports.* 

cludprt ° WS a Defc iln P ort of 7,09,856 maunds. Railway materials are ex¬ 
plore than half of this comes from the port of Calcutta, not quite 


one-fonrtu r - mo puru ui vuicuita, not quite 

‘ rom tbe western port through Sindh, and Bundelkhand sup- 
xr. i C Q 0Ue ' fiffc k t’k® tota -l imports. The Central Provinces, Rajputana, 
innoA ' owe stan and Bajaur make up the rest by small contributions. About 
,UUU maunds of t he total imports are re-exported to Kashmir, Kabul and 


This has given rise to a Hindi proverb current in Oudb. 

fcmugat hi guu ho,ifc, sangat hi gun ja,e, 


literal?,, < „„ • ban . 9 t jh aus misri, eki bhao bika,e 

sugar fs sold^at° the same^pde^with by association worth departs : the bambu enclosed in 
shape like a basket called V/jV? ? ugar crystallized on little bambu frames, in 

The snga^and^xfmbu are of coifme sold^t e oget^^r! SlaU, ** * “* 
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Rewah. Other exports are trifling. Other metals come almost exclusively from 
the seaports. It is not a little remarkable that the whole 1,48,511 maunds of 
iron imported from Bundelkhand come into Northern India by road, and yet 
Bundelkhand has practically closed all other iron fields round Northern India. 
This would hardly be so but for the proximity of a line of rail. Forty years 
ago Naipal was the field from which Oudh drew all its brass and copper, and 
also much iron. But now that kingdom shows exports of only 411 maunds of 
brass and copper, and 1,876 maunds of iron. It is true that there are not any 
very good routes of communication through the hills of Naipal so as to facilitate 
export of metals to Northern India ; but this alone does not account for the 
smallness of the import of iron from a field as rich in metal as Naipal is reputed 
to be. The net import of metal from Naipal in 1878 and 1879 was under 500 
maunds. Comparing this with the net import of 1,787 maundsin 1877-78, it 
may perhaps be concluded that the import is declining, and yet the net demand 
of Oudh alone for brass, copper, and iron from Indian fields of production is 
over 18,000 maunds per annum. 



y 


Tea naturally shows a net import under the head of foreign tea and a net 
export under the head of Indian tea. The export of the latter is chiefly to 
Calcutta, from which port also almost the whole supply of foreign tea is 
imported. The consumption of foreign tea within Northern India figures 
at 7^104 maunds out of the total 16,470 import. Of the balance which was 
in transit, 8,894 maunds went on to Kabul. The demand made for China tea 
by our Afghan neighbours is steady, and it is a noteworthy fact that they pre¬ 
fer it to Indian tea. 

Wood shows a net import of 799,843 maunds under the heading timber, 
exclusive of logs imported into the Panjab from Kashmir and other foreign 
territory on the north and west by river; and 3,41,632 maunds under the head¬ 
ing firewood. Timber is contributed largely by Kashmir, Bajaur, Sewest&n, 
Bundelkhand and Bengal, but Naipal shows the enormous figure of 519,232 
maunds. The timber in transit was only 13,230 maunds. This went into 
Itajputana. The amount of firewood absorbed locally was 3,41,633 maunds, 
29,o38 maunds went into Bengal, Oudh sending 20,257 maunds by the river 
Ghagra, but this came originally chiefly from Naipal. The Panjab derives 
its firewood from Kashmir, B ijaur, Kabul, Tirah and Sewestan. The North- 
West Provinces draw on Rajputana, Bundelkhand and Rewah. 

The total import of salt into Northern India was, in 1877-78, 15,02,660 
maunds. Of this total 12,01/377 maunds were consumed locally, and the rest 
was in transit, chiefly to Kashmir, Bajaur, Kabul, Naipal and Rewah. Foreign 
salt comes chiefly from the salt marshes of Rajputana at Sambhar, Dindwara 
and Paohbadra. That produced within the boundaries of Northern India is 
either the rock salt, known in bazars as Lahauri, coming from the salt mines 
at Pind Dadan Khan and elsewhere, or the outturn of salt pans in thePanjab at 


r 


places lying within the districts of Rohtak and Gargaon. It is to be regretted 
that it is impossible to determine separately the proportion of each class ex¬ 
ported and imported, and locally consumed or held in transit. 

lhe remaining chief heads of net import are drugs and medicines, dye¬ 
ing materials and spices.'" By far the most important contributor under 
this head is Naipal. Kashmir approaches it in a few items, and Kabul passes 
xtin inanjit: but in spices Naipal leaves them far behind. It is also very 
prominent as an exporter to Northern India of fibres, grains, gums and re¬ 
sins, hides, oilseeds, timber and firewood. By far the largest portion of the 
trade between Naipal and the plains is done through the Bahraich district in 
Oudh ( the great mart being at Nanpara) and Naipalganj in the Nepalese 
territory. The next largest share is enjoyed by the districts of Gondah aqd 
Basti. Gorakhpur receives Tarai produce very largely. 

. . Tbo trade between Northern India and Little Tibet is done through the 
Biitish Hill Districts of Kumaon and Garhwal, and the traders are almost 
exclusively Bhotias, who come and go between marts in either territory. The 
British marts are Barmdeo, Bagesar, Pilibhit, Ramnagar and Almorah, aud those 
on the other side of the frontier are Taklakot, Tara, Missar, Gartok, Milam and 
Isaparang; but the fact is we know comparatively nothing about the natural 
resources of the country with which we trade beyond Kumaon and Garhwal. 

The trade of Kashmir and of Ladakh overlap each other somewhat, if I 
may use the expression, and goods going to or from one country are some¬ 
times shown as going to or from the other. This is owing to the choice of 
route by traders. All rade with Yarkand also passes through these countries, 
and is included in the columns bearing their names. The import of silk from 

• T bCen increasir, g of lafce y ears > and the import of shawls decreas¬ 

ing. the latter fact is owing to the establishment of shawl-weaving by Kash- 
1111 settleis in various Iudian cities. Silk and charas are the most important 
imports from Yarkand, and wool from Ladakh. 

Tiade with Kabul cannot, perhaps, bo very accurately gauged at present, but 
ant] 13110 18 kiiown that the import to Northern India of drugs (notably charas 
increas' ^ ^ d y es > fruits and nuts, ghi, spices, tobacco, wool and pashm is 
indio-o \ ™ eta ^ aud sbb are stationary ; and the export of piece goods, 
Baku.’ Tirah ar ® 1DCreasin 8’- tea passes on from Kabul to Bukhara, 

timber* and fi ^ Sewesfcan are remarkable chiefly for their contributions of 

St Jlir; d od t° a : vioi T- , is ■ very iarge — 

Sewestan is the territory weTef^i “nl T „ ”“° to "' it °T- 

west of FTayam ' 7 , fc f the Debra J afc - Bajaur IS the hilly country 

west of P | ? 0rth ° f Pesbawar - Tirah is the Afridi country, south- 

l ° , S T ] of K.M*. They all in „ on Northern India 

to_ manuf,ctnred cotton, sa lt and sugiu . ; bl lt tbo inseoaritJ , of tl . insport _ 

* A note on druge imported from Naipal will be found at page 21, ~ T 
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owing'to the mountain robbers who demand a black mail, f badraga,’ is a 
serious drawback to free commercial interchange. 

The foregoing notes will, it is hoped, if combined with a study of the 
following tables, give a general idea of the interdependence of Northern 
India and the surrounding circle of foreign and tributary states and British 
provinces. A detailed review of articles of commerce has been avoided, as it 
would have swelled these pages beyond the limits of a brief note on general 
trade, which was their, original scope, and the subject therefore reserved. To 
visit a few shops in any bazar, a parckunwala’s, a pansari’s, an attar’s, a gandhi’s, 
a rangrez’s, a bazzaz’s, and a few others, take an inventory of all articles found 
for sale, and with a note on each, giving a description of each article, its 
place of production, mode of preparation and uses, would give any one an 
intensely interesting insight into native trade and life. The notes on trades 
and manufactures in Part III are an attempt to explain processes of manufac- 
tur e and trade practises : but a review of products is subject which yet 
remains. A list of over three hundred drugs lies before me, and many might 
bo added. Dyes have attracted the attention of many, but enquiry still elicits 
some new facts, and dyeing materials and dyeing processes will always repay 
inquiry. Spices in use in the East are little known to Europeans beyond the 
‘ masala’ brought to their bungalows by khansemas, and food grains and vege¬ 
table products used for food are reckoned by the crops ordinarily cultivated 
and sold in ganjes, yet it is surprising how many wild products are at all times 
used as food-staples by the poor, and are resorted to by a large section of the 
population in years of drought and high prices. This subject, however, is one 
as yet, I believe, wholly untouched. 




TABLE OE IMPORTS. 
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NET IMPORTS into Northern India from 

(Animals are given in numbers 


DESCRIPTIONS.. 


Animals, living 
Borax, 

Canes, Rattans, and Ban boos. 
Cotton, rate ,... 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
1. 
a. 

3. 

4. 


Cotton , manufactured, 


-{! 

free 

{ 


Horses, Ponies and Mules, 
Cattle, 

Sheep and Goats, 

Otner Kinds, 


Drugs and Medicines, ... 


Dyeing Materials , 


l J; 
f5: 




Fibrous Products, 

F) uits, Vegetables, 6: Nuts, 

C rains, 


U: 

; i. 
'l 2 . 

ll 


and Resins, 
Hides and Skins, 
Horns, 

Dae, 


■it 

! 5 . 

V. 6. 


* ^ 2 . 

... 1 1: 

( 3. 


Metals ond Manufadui ex i ** 

of Metals, , 2. 

Oi.e, ... ( 3 ‘ 

Pi o vision, .J 1. 

Salt, ... ' 2 ' 

Saltpc ti e, 


.A 


Seeds, -<j 


(u 


Oil Seeds, 


K 

h 


^2. OlhcrSceda 

^ i" 

-{i 

it 

U 

-■ i- 

» 2 . 


Silk. 

Sj ices, 

Mono and Matble, 
Sugar, 

Tea, 

Tobacco, 

Wood, 

Wool, 


Twist and Yam (European,) 

_ it >* (Indian,) 

Piece Goods (European,) 

„ „ (Indian,) 

Asafoetida, 

Other sorts not intoxicating-, 

Pan or Betel Leaves, 

Intoxicating drugs other thanOpimn 
Ganja, 

Bhang, 

Charas, 

Indigo, 

Maddar or Man jit, 

Safflower, ... • ... 

Turmeric, 

Al,. 

Other Kinds, ... 

Fibres, raw, 

,, manufactured, ... ] 

Cocoanuts, 

Betel Nuts, ... ... ] 

Potatoes, ... ... ] 

A1J other kinds, 

Wheat, ... ... ’ 

Gram and Pulse, 

Other Spring Crops, ... * 

Bice Husked, ... 

,, IJnhusked, 

Other Bain Crops, .... 

Hides of Cattle, 

Skins of Sheep and small unimals, . 

Dye, ;;; ;;; 

Shell, ... ].* 

Stick and other kinds, 

Brass and Copper, 

Iron,... ... ;.. 

Other Metals, ... 

Ghee, ... ’** * 

Other kinds, ... 

Saltpetre, 

Other aline substances, ... 

Liubcea, 

Miutara and Rape, ... ]' 

Id or Jiugelly, 

Other On Seeds, 

Indigo Seeds, ... 

Other kinds. 

Raw. § ; t 

Manufactured,..] ..] ’] 

••• 

Refined above 7 Its, permaund, 
Unrefined lcIow 7 Ks. per inaund, 
Indian, 

Foreign, ... ]]] *] 

Timber, ... \\\ 

Firewood, ... 

lUw,... ... 

Manufactured Wool and Piece Uooda] 


a 

A 

so 

cd 

W 


a 

>1 


322 

12,810 

3,795 

7,450 


13,547 


43 


360 

1,934 

2,051 


2 

"?07 


3 

A 

© 


w 

4 


72 

3,121 


1 — 

229 
2,820 


P 

■8 

M 


1,018 

69 

583 

77 


2,473 

5,742 


2,180 

80,136 

337 


_ 

— 

— 

— 


7,142 


— 

1,211 


1,534 

• - 

— 

18,034 

7,316 

1,940 


— 

12,037 

9,699 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

* — 

— 

— 

94,946’ 

6,967 

20 


611 

— 

*— 

— 

8,463 

— 

— 

— 

1,415 

"*68 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

J> 4094 

— 

— 

4857 


_ 

— 

— 

— 

... 

36 

— 

— 

— 

*40 

_ 

- w - 

— ■* 

*— 


204 

— 

— 

59 

... 

745 

— 

— 

— 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 


116 

*** 

— 

151 

... 

— 

— 

-r- 

225 


— 

*— 

— 

1,404 


17 

z 

_ 

4,024' 

• 

86,786 

—* 

— 

8,641 

6,063 

_ 

163 

2,661 

_ 

4 

84 

_ 

— 


12 

— 

— 

__ 


20,819 

— 

— 

790 


400 

— 

*— 

257 


596 

*— 

— 

7 

... 

36 

— 

__ 



2,272 

— 

_ 


21 

988 

42 

— 

— 

4,107 

— 

— 

—. 

*— 

18*1 

— 

■— , 

— 

— 

3,116 

4,360 

— ) 

— 

— 

85 

— 

— 

• — 

— 


— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 


- 

— 

'— 

— 

8,999 

69,416 

.'18,787 

_ 

_ 

22,370 

44,013 

13,160 

1.054 

1>502 

7,605 

1,008 

11,199 

2,220 

8*1 


41 

928 


•B 

at 

H 


5 

47 

534 

124 

3,255 


304 

*35 


135 

4,757 

1,005 


384 

130 

153 


119 

400 


186 

35 


5,669 

88,231 

262 
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^Stales and Provinces , during 1877-78. 
*7/ oMer items e/t weight) 


* 

4) 

CO 


8 


201 

711 

8,086 

1,510 


119 
• 2,590 


. 125 

47 
2,26G 
41 

18.546 


ft 


10 


55 

1,599 

805 


163 

*’*28 


4,173 


3,900 

419 


189 

“25 


412 


951 


5,257 

48.816 

62,620 

3,319 

44 


•10 


27,973 


606 


5 

574 


13,612 

”(397 

2,407 

12 

123 

i •• 

59 

11 

9.992 

5,842 

1,460 


12,228 
17,704 
5,796 
J 2,00.492 
"1 3y%,158 
r 60,S52 
7,773 
2,107 
154 
179 


411 

1,370 

4. c 

12,590 


155 

6,fill 
20,722 
1,084 
24,972 

58 


3S 


26,6 


1 

1 

sfl 

12 

ft 

1 

r? 

ft 

Bandclkhand. 

11 

•12 

13 

13 



1,833 

17,640 

... 

300 

45,753 

... 


18 

... 



... 

i *** 


17,448 


27,446 

3,267 


... 

”*41 

'i "« 

1,192 

. *323 


975 

16 

1 


837, 


24 

2,571 


17.965 

... 


j- 5,4d8 


644 

445 

507 

2,061 

644 

1,070 


3,695 


si 

p 

0 

ft 

ft 

d 

14 

15 

* 



1,528 


3 


1 

; 3,793 

1,110 

3,456 

46,020 




* s § 

ftftft 

ft*£ 
. - 
H « c 

= 0 


16 


•sS 

so 


= t; 
3 ft 


o . 

_, cn 

ft V 
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2,582 
1,65,376 
11,524 
7,149 

2,840 

192 


5,039 


41,193 

87,768 

36 

3,161 

2 

*670 

793 

84 


86 . 

236 

3,033 

6 


101 

2,405 

36,386 


9,950 

”’■24 


3,139, 

5,622 

550, 


4 

328 

1,374 


3.608 


11,159 

13,69,391 


28,363 2 394 

33 51,660 


13,243 

11,989 

12,858: 

”945 

18H 

”*81 


400 

9,087 

3,714 


649 


10 


>,(V19 

252) 


6,19,232 

26,898 

311 


5S 

3,140 


1,130 


2,iG,741 


21,135 

9,511 

755 


49S 


6,822 

57,371 

12,662 

167 

6,937 

28 

11,809 

4,794 

” 86 

”’63 

55 

8 

119 

1,48,511 

60 

827 

2,261 

9,043 


861 

8.186 

1.798 

2,817 

750 

*181 


1,121 

1,304 


418 

Ml 

1,456 


5,006 


710 

3,391 

16 


3,844 
1,27,811 4,S4,094 


■230. 


23 

-2,167) 

1,210 

1,476 

916 

22,321 

37 


1,126 

198 


12 

9,391 

4,312 


80,906 
84,200 
1,08,054 
6,848 
22,840 
6,102 
f: 

2; 

20 


2,54,411 

1,167 

5,845 

3.3,693 


3,041 

25,541 

684 

129 

12,080 

620 


1,17,842 

4,611 

22,690 

577 

552 

51 


759 


12.560 

25,547 

13 

65 


1,904 

50,803 


1,700 

170 


233 

17,831 


S.002 


2,878 

... I 
8,662 
193 
1,238 
4,072 


893 


3,702 


1 693 


I, 576 

30,329 

II, 665 
3,19,556 


30,981 

83,371 

86 

253 


5,414 

17,480 

25,21 

9.951 

37,896 

17,000 

17,42< 


-U> o 

l||5 

®|hI. 


19 


2.597 
24,119 
76,104 

5.598 
23,723 
37,379 
81,399 
33,231 
12,622 

8,46,238 
23,919 
3,034 
77,563 
84,433 
3.042 
2.650 
5,464 
5,113 
3,221 
81,333 
5,794 
17,643 
6,113' 
85,850 
62,424; 
75,367 

21,312 


1,48,645 

7,30,660 

4,56,054 

91,509 


23,312 

66,471 

652 

16,700 

33,167 

28,248 

6,993 

•2,89.091 

3,105 
443 9n 
84,-38 
2,577 
2,C50 
3,562 
4,134» 

76,364 

12,754 

6,093 

69,135 

44,625 

43,300 

20*973 

1,05,779 


517 

•16,847 


2.028 


16.04,81.H ^ 04 . 20,974 
1.06.796 f ' ’ 

14,12,831 17,72,311 

20,4731 
7,228 
6,950 
1,762 
65 
3,337 
82.073 
56,854 
7,19,423 
69.551 
41,289 
84,974 
71,807 
15,02,660 
166 
54,672 
1,44,960 
64,319 
49,399 
27.130 
7,907 
7,729 
5.192 
3,3631 
79,443 
3,93,232- 


37,908 

52,006 

■3,70,428 

47,973 

28,648 

47,726 

1,02,277 

40,355 


3.143 

44,421 

1,17,305 

1,720 

16.401 i 
52,768' 
1,29.183 


<SL 


22,80,353 

13,68,248 

16,738 


82,066 
42,893 
7,09,856 
62,538 
31,638 

4*2,178 

12,01,377 

50.284 


867 

1-78 

69.462 

3,92,402 


2,479 

16.470 

70,164 

8,13,0731 

3,71,210' 

38,993 

4,4781 


7,104 

7,99.84i} 

3,41.612 
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NET EXPORTS from Northern India to other 

(Animals are given in numbers 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


Animals , living 


Borar, 

Cants, Italians, ami Bav.bcos, 
Cotton, raw,... 


Cotton , manu/uctut til, 


Drugs and Medicines, 


Dyeing Materials, 


Fibrous Products , 


: li 

1 V.bc os, 

\i 


r i. 

I 2. 

j 3- 

-i 4 , 

U: 

a 

~i l 

l 6. 

-i V. 

1. 


Ft uits, Vegetables, & Nuts, 


Crains, 

Gum* and Resins, 
Hides and Skins, 
Horns, 

Lac, 


\\ 

(l: 

-it 

I 5. 
V. 6. 


• ^ 2 . 
■ i I 

Metals and Manv/udutes \ }' 


of Metals, 

Oils, 

Opium, 

Rt ovision. 
Suit, 

Saltpetre, 


r,. 


( 3. 


■i i- 

) 1. 

“ \ 2. 


Seeds, 


Oil Seeds, 


u 


Other Seeds 


Silk . 

Spices, 

Stone and Marble, 
Sugar, 

Tea, 

Tobacco, 

Wood, 

WoOl y 


i 


it 


Horses, Ponies and Mules, 
Cattle, 

Sheep and Goats, 

Other Kinds, 


Twist und Yarn (European,) 

, * (Iudiun,) 

Piece Goods (European,) 

„ „ (Indian,) 

Asafoetida, 

Other sorts not intoxicating:, 

Pan or Betel Leaves, 

Intoxicating 1 drugs other than Opium, 
Ganja, 

Bhang, 

Charas, 

Indigo, ... ! ... 

Maddar or Man jit, 

Safflower, 

Turmeric, 

Al,. 

Other Kinds, ... 

Fibres, raw, 

,, manufactured, 

Cocoanuts, 

Betel Nuts, 

Potatoes and vegetable, ... 

All other kinds, 

Wheat, 

Gram and Pulse, 

Other Spring Crops, 

Rice Husked, ... 

,, Unhusked, 

Other Rain Crops, 

Hides of Cattle, Z 

Skins of Sheep and small animals, 

Dye, ... ... 

Shell, 

Stick and othpr kinds, 

Brass and Copper, 

Iron,... 

Other Metals, ... 


Ghee, 

Other kinds, 

Saltpotre, 

Other saline substances, ... 
Linseed, 

Mustard and Rape, 

Til or Jingelly, 

Other Oil Seeds, 

Indigo Seeds, 

Other kinds. 

Raw. 

Manufactured, 

*’* >• 

Refined above 7 Rs, permnund, 
Unrefined telow 7 Rs. per maund, 
Indian, 

Foreign, 

Timber, 

Firewood, 

Raw,... 


Kashmir. 

Ladakh. 

1 

Chinese Tibet. 

u 

p 

a 

’5* 

w 

•3 

w 

Tirah. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

118 


. 

_ 



— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 



178 


— 

— 

***60 

”’58 

692 

2 

__ 

8,008 

’tin 

618 

(MG 

— 

_ 

63 

96 


605 

1 

3 

93 

447 

23 

7,508 

248 

19 

057 

12,612 

17 

4,616 

93 

43 

3,400 

27,657 

374 

_ 

* 1S5 

2 

127 

... 


"105 

_ 

— 

z 



z 

— 

— 

_ 



547 

42 

1 

561 

10,651 

6 

1,076 

7 

4 

222 


— 

— 

12 



— 

— 

— 

— 



z 


_, 

— 

”*43 


— 

1 

15 

— 

— 

... 


— 

_ 

— 

_ 



— 

_ 

10 

_ 



1,89,005 

530 

68 

— 

15,9l8j 

*367 

88,164 

— 

— 

— 

1 ... 

1,749 

— 

— 

9,599 

”445 


— 

y 921 
32 

91 

— 

G01 

1,380 

6,115 

_ 

6,351 

346 

4,586 

1 


3 

— 

1,450 


708 

— 

3 

15 

1,435 



48 

— 

— 

274 

1 \ 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 


— 

— 

— 

— 



_ 

— 

— 

— 



1,011 

109 

21 

— 

478 


3,898 

153 

; 4C 


1,672 

24 

872 

12 


46 

1 

— 

21 

— 

— 

. ’*40 


. — 

n 

z 

_ 



*. 4,855 


— 

4,776 

5,374 

! 

. 1,03,523 


— 

58,276 

1 78,038 

i 4,5 <1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 


... 

! 506 


— 

15 502 


— 

— 

_ 

— 


1 ••• 

— 

— 

— 

— 



4 

1 

- 

1 

1 ::: 

••• 

1,965 

— 21 

1 

514 

12 

.’ 17,217 

• 428 

‘1 

1,002 

1 

1 9,413 

l 157 

. 16,847 

30 

is 

4,811 

43G 

i 273 

2,912 

162 

8,793 

209 

21 

4 

1C 

in 

9 

l 1,190 

1 8,894 

1 

80 

] _ 

— 


_ 



- 


- 
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all other items in weight) 
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during 1877-78. 
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OP 

H 

o 

■*-> 

73 

3 

A 

'O 

a 

c2 

a 

is 

A 

a 

« 

'S 

3 

Oi 

’5* 

K 

6> 

•X3 

a 

(0 
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A 

a 

is 

0 

g 

_ 0 _ 

r* a 0 

. V 0 

hi £ a 
.P 0 

«*S 

5s 

a* 

0 . 

_ 00 

e Ti 

I 2 * 

7 

8 

9 

i 10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 



775 


511 



9 

2 

3,44fi 

4,15o 

777 

1,55S 


"* ... 

2,401 







7,232 

9,633 


1 



1,5S0 

... 

22; 

' 3 


239 

2,(XX 

2,973 

2,675 

0,046 

7,023 


’ W 
1 
70 
470 
4,450 


i,6of 

169 

48 3,99i 





4,212 



63,265 

971 


1 



57,666 

1,33,135 

51,736 

2 



624 

3.061 

13 

4 

[ 470 



4,988 

3 

867 

2,735 

271 27* 

... 

I 111 

i 471 



5,629 


199 

5,9;* 


2,76'J 

20,32; 

183 

2,712 

l 1,725 

766 


57,147, 


41 

16,337 

40,533 

... 


1,671 

5,543 


16,323 

1,20,981 

97,0(J2 



4 

... 

... 

I 


2 

t 204 


229 

439 





29.921 

753 

1,20€ 



620 

651 

33,467 





*360 


... 





;;; 

4G5 





... 

::: 

M24 



"65 

*10 

403 

1,902 





28 





612 

131 

241 

1,007 





5,963 





2,595 

1,103 

58,618 

80,092 

76,871 




1,419 

1,957 




... 


284 

4,969 



7 

468 


6,8-17 

15 


340 

80 


7,769 

1,976 





... 

4,628 


196 

65 


4,8S9 



... 


9 


... 

‘“20 




20 




... 

8,780 

3,716 



9,167 


16,715 






42 

7,491 4 


224 

37 


7,799 




... 

7,*388 

... 

4,877 



9,787 



22,067 




339 

... 

1 ■** 

... 







339 




1,783 

...‘ 

... 

6,928 





1,557 

1,117 

2,672 

2,672 

1,651 

3,427 

38 

2,457 

3,550 

,13,03,905 

14,252 


3,278 

14,075 

1,95,488 

... 

42,866 



3,66,964 



42,20,191 

62,06,534 

55,65.874 

708 

15,012 

9,978 

2.703 

... 

1,67,319 

... 

6,85,311 




3,08,664| 

18,00,389 

29,08,982 

24,48,928 

'iJ 


2,331 
... ! 


2,96,354 
[ 70372* 



5,664^ 
.j 62,572! 

5,11,018 

y • 

8,42,310 

1,4S,621 

7,50,801 


8,294 

... 

2,11 007 

“‘69 

1,38,959 




82,302! 

4,01,063 





157 

575 




1,077, 

408 

404 

3,735 





2,090 



*30 



2,86,058 

2,89,807 

2,82,579 




235 





*16 

6,356 1 

20,683 


20,664 




... | 



... 



896 

14.782 

15,693 

13,931 





“ 211 ! 


... 


67 

12 

2,195 

2,274 

2,20!) 

1 


7 

*’Vl 

1,092 

| 


... 

255 

38,530 

40,159 

36,822 




756* 

1,698 


223 

7,259 

399 


12,461 


... 


1,294 


413 ; 



3,361 




9,567 


Got 

70 



1,509 


lVios 

2,172 


7,013 


... 





8,332 



536 

4,961 


9,651 


... 

“‘23 


22,880 

... 




... 1 


1,28,373 



15 

5,314 

1,851 

39,681 



2,240 

27,775 

26,613 

1,18,11-l’ 

33,110 

2,333 


23,094 





4.791 

3,123 

... I 

29,629 


1,742 

84 


7,882 

19,337 

4,191 

4 

... 1 

3,01,288 




187 

... I 


290 

6 

4,901 

9,873 

51,160 

71,272 

71,106 


“*10 

3.32 

2,37,297 

1,73,9.30 

1,6031 

... 



1,591 

1,475 

162 

.. | 

4,388 



1X| 


... 1 



1,01,767 

19,01,408' 

20,03,517 

18,58,661 


28 


... 1 
297 

47,842 



"|57 

1,46,178 

18,56,718 

17,40,676 

16,70,357 


52 




... I 

26,288 ! 

1,64,016. 

4,12,356 

8,62,966 



... 

14,223 



... I 

7,833 

2,98,5811 

3.22,195 

2,95,065 




205 

609 

974 

j 

... j 

36,150 




444 

1,52,041 

1,52,485 

1,00,950 

1.44,578 

22 



•w 




9,158 

55,437 

93,221 

1 

25 


1 

931 



199 

282 

1 

353 

3,317 

4,336 

2,485 


... 


... j 

670 

3,254 


2,070 

767 


9,981 


146 

1,064 

1 

1,867 

. . . 

407 

11,945 

30,468 

1,05,058 

357 

600 

7,002 

17,947 

1*34,391 

272 

162 

737 

8,167 

79,978 

1,53,018 

168 

52,022 

68,885 

71,128 

... j 

880 

4,04,802 

7,79.871 

4,04,802 

7,76,892 





• 1.13 



61 

529 

11,114 

18,852 

18,852 


140 

3,668 


700 

301 

83,852 


3,097 

26,S95 

5,645 

;;; 

9,366 

88,876 

18,211 




46 


13,085 

... 

... 


::: | 

29,538 

13,230 

29.684 





302 

1,02,114 



... 

’ 4 

69 

37] 

2,850 

1,01,583 

65,500 



1,196 

I 




36 

400 

• 

4,033 

5.966 

1,468 
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APPENDIX TO PART I 


THE DRUGS OF NAIPAL ORDINARILY FOUND IN 
INDIAN BAZARS. 


With a view to aid in the preparation of an accurate list of drugs which 
are procured or procurable from Naipal, I have taken the list incorporated in 
the Trade Report of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, for 1878-79, and collating Butler’s list in his 
work on Southern Oudh, and Powell’s list in his volume on Punjab Products, 
and also consulting Hooker’s and other works on travel in the Tibet and Naipal 
territories, I have made out the following list of Tibet and Naipal drugs 
ordinarily found in Indian bazars. As the subject is admittedly one of great 
importance, and its importance has been recognized by the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, I have in several instances given etymological notes, 
which will serve to illustrate important points in the identification of plants. 

The only proper course to ensure a valuable note on drugs is for some 
officer to take all books of travel which refer to Naipal and the adjacent 
countries, and w r orks of authority, such as Powell’s list and the like, make 
a careful study and copious notes from them, and then travel along the 
frontier from bazar to bazar, and obtain all the specimens which he possibly 
can. In this "way a great help to our knowledge of native medicine would 
be gained : but to supplement it, it would be necessary that an officer should 
visit Naipal itself. It is only an officer possessing special qualifications as 
a medical man and botanist who should be deputed for a task of this kind ; 
but it is advisable that he should have the assistance of a linguist to ensure 
careful rendering of vernacular terms. If all the qualities can be combined 
in one officer so much the better, 

or Anilbent, also called Chitah and Chitra (Plumbago zeylanica 
ft nd EwopceaJ is an herb used as a blister by rubbing to a paste with 
flour. It ]* s a powerful irritant, used to cure skin diseases and aid 
igestion; applied also with oil to relieve rheumatism and paralysis. 
AtlS (uconiUvni ketei'ophyllum ^is devoid of all poisonous principle, and is used 
as a tonic and febrifuge, and to check diarrhoea. Native practitioners 
^ diabetes, gonorrhoea, gleet, and uterine hemorrhage. 

Balchir, ca ed a,so Budhabudhi, Sambul tib, Jatamasi (Nardo$tu - 

chys jatamasij i 8 spikenard. It is used as a perfume and stimulant, and 
to scent tobacco and disguise the taste of medicines. It is valuable in 
e pdcpsy, cholic, and delirium tremens. 

Blkhma, the root of the Aconitum ferox , is the most deadly variety of aco- 
aite, and Naipal is famed as a field rich in its growth. 




urhna ( genus usnea) denotes lichens in general, stringy masses^of which 
are crathered from trees and woven in wreaths for the hair by hill women, 
who at the same time dye their hair yellow with the leaves of the Sym- 
plocos racemosa. An extract is also made from these lichens to perfume 
hair oil, and give an aroma to tobacco. 

Chab is the small ‘ drupe* or fruit of the jharberi (zizypJius^riummulana ), 
and is used in bilious complaints. 

Chiraita (gentiana chiraitaj is too well known to need "more’ than mention. 

Clhiriya Kand, an esculent root, (probably arum comp anal a turn,) noted 
by Hooker as a farinaceous tuber, iu which is an acrid poisonous juice 
which may be dissipated by washing or by heat. Butler describes Chiriya 
Kand as an aphrodisiac, but notes it as indigenous to the plains. 

Darchini, bark of the Laurus cinnamamUm ) is an aromatic, stomachic'and 
Carminative astringent; used in cholic and diarrhoea, and in low fever 
and vomiting. An oil prepared from it is a remedy for toothache. 

Balhard, the yellow wood of the Berbcris Asiatic. 1 ; used in affections of tho 
skin, eye and ear, and injected in gonorrhoea. 

Dhup is a broad term meaning incense, and is applied to many fragrant 
things, used for burning, e. g. y to the root of Dolomoea macrocephala , to 
juniper, and to benzoin. The twigs of the pencil cedar [junijiems excelsa) 
are burnt as a fumigatory for delirium in fever. 

Crliorbach also called Bach-khushbll ( Acorns Calamus) is the plant which 
yields the medicine called calamus aromaticus . It is a reedy flag grow¬ 
ing in marshy places. The dried stem is used as a carminative. It is 
also administered to horses in splenitis, and is made up as a plaster and 
applied to sores and galls in cattle to prevent suppuration. The name 
by its derivation indicates its uses as a c horse-preserver/ 

Hadhjora or Harjori is a medicinal preparation from the Nyctanthes arbor - 
tristis , used in ringworm and to unite broken bones (hence its name), and 
in disorders of the wind, mucus, and bile. The flowers of the nyctanthes 
yield a good yellow dye, nnd combine with red to modify its shade. 

Hathjori is given in Powell's ‘Panjab Products' as the Martynia diandra , but he 
makes no note on the drug. This is probably because of doubt. The 
word is used in India as the equivalent of the Arabic bisfdtij or bisf&i /, 
which is the poly podium imbricatum. allied to ferns, found throughout 
the hills in Northern Asia. Its uses are as a purgative and alterative. 

J&malgOtci ( croton i/iglium) is croton. Both the seeds and the oil extracted 
from them are used as drastic purgatives. 

Kaiphal is the box-tree (myrica eapida). Its bark is highly aromatic, and is 
tied to the head as a cure for headache and cold. 

Kahruba is oriental anise [vateria indica) . A resin exudes from the tree, 
which is highly aromatic, and is used for rheumatism and chronic ulcers : 
also in varnishes and to make candles. It has been erroneously supposed 
to be the same thing as sundaros, which is obtained from another tree. 
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Kakar Singhi is a hollow, Lorn-like, curved gall, with a rongb, brown ex¬ 
terior, and is dry. Lot, and astringent, used as a remedy in cougbs, 
asthma, &c. It is the nut of the hhus acuminata • but Las been sometimes 
confounded with the Sumach nut, which is also gathered in the hills from 
the Sammaq (Jehus coriana), and is known to possess valuable properties in 
tanning, but is used in India only as an astringent and tonic. 

Kamraj (Sonclius) is a weed with yellow flower heads. Its twigs are reputed 
to be aphrodisiac. 

Katha is catechu, the inspissated juice of the hhair (areca catechu ) obtained by 
boiling the chipped wood. It is used as an astringent, and is a most 
efficacious wash in gonorrhoea. 

Kuchila is mix vomica, strychnas nux vomica, used externally in rheumatism and 
paralysis; believed to assist in breaking the habit of opium eating. 

Kumkum is a corruption of the Arabic wood Karkam or Kurklim, which 
has been converted into ‘ Curcuma/ and applied to turmeric. The Arabic 
word signifies the plant crocus sativus, which yields the saffron used as a 
spice. Leaves of a plant brought from the Naipal hills, aud said to be 
used as an aromatic ingredient in the him sacrifice, appear to be named 
Kumkum, but apparently their only affinity with the crocus sativus is the 
fragrance they yield when burnt. The Garthamus tinctoria, which yields- 
the saffron dye, is called in Arabic qurtum. 

Katkaleji is a nut, or rather a hard round seed, possessed of tonic properties, 
used as a febrifuge ; also iu piles and splenitis. It is applied externally to 
reduce hydrocele. The tree from which it is obtained is the cwtipina 
bonducella (var. guilandina bonduc.) 

Kali-kutki (Picrorhiza leurrooa) is a gentian root used as a febrifuge. The 
term is also used to deuote the Helleborns uiger, 

Jjubail ( Styrax benzoin ) is a resin mixed with benzoic acid, used as a stimul¬ 
ant, expectorant and diuretic. It is also burnt as a fumigator. 

I*Odh js the bark of the Symplocos racemosa, used as a remedy for ophthalmia 
and also as a dye-stuff. 

“jith, 01 madder, is the root of the Eubia majistha, which produces a 
. , . Tm)US Ied and is also used as a cosmetic. 

ir oudh T IT a * edoariaS > > ov Jadwar, is not (as stated in the N -W. P. and 
dote to m,i! Keporfc for 1878 ' 7 9) a poison. It is the most celebrated anti¬ 
found in N a ? n i f ° Un( ? m the hills north of Hindustan, and the variety 
the Puniab aT 1S n the aU<J is ex P orfced t0 Le > Yarkand, Kashmir, and 
n ows Xrevew r aS ‘° th ° ueai ’ er P r0 ™ ce of Oudb. Natives say that it 
J • f , Mma (aconite) is found, and that it is a remarkable pro- 
mion o m i ‘at the bane (bish or bilehma) and the antidote (nirbisi 
Sansc. mrviska) should be found together. The drug styled Nilbisi 

m the Report referred to is probably Kachur (Gumma zemmbet.) 
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Sirmali or Darail, (strychnos potatorum) ib a nut used fco clarify water, 
gathered in the plains, but also brought from the hills of Naipal and Tibet. 

Pakanbed (properly Pathanbed) is a gentian root, used in fevers, rheumat¬ 
ism and dyspepsia. It is a pure and bitter tonic. 

Hal, or Karayal, called kala or safed, according to the prevailing tinge of 
colour, is the resin of the shorca robusta (sal tree), used as an ointment 
tor sores and ulcers, also much esteemed as an astringent in dysentery. 

Easaut is the extract of Dalhard (?. V.), and is used to stop hemorrhage. 

Rewand Chini (genus Rheum) is the Himalayan rhubarb, used as a laxativo 
nud tonic. It is said to be also called Padamchal. 

Salajit-Siyah is a black gum or resin, or perhaps it may more correctly bo 
described as a balsam (borax), and is said to be obtained from the 
Styrax officinale. It is administered as a remedy for impotence. It is 
regarded as a specific in this disease. 

Salajit safed seems, from the description given of it in the Trade Report 
already referred to, to be talc steatite. There is another steatite called 
Sang-i'jarahat, and also a substance called Sang-i-salajit, in use in 
native medicine. The latter is lignito. 

Sana (cassia senna) is a widely known purgative. 

fcandal-surkh (Rterocarpus Santolinui), red Sandal-wood, is used as a dye, 
and its medical properties are tonic and sedative. It is used to allay pal¬ 
pitation of the heart. 

Sandal-safed (Sirium myrtifolium) is Sandal-wood proper, and is used as a 
refrigerant, and it also yields an aromatic oil. 

Singiya is the root of the Aconitum palmatum and of other poisonous varieties, 
except Ter ox. 

Sllgandh-kokila, called also, it is said, Haiibaf, is an aromatic herry used 
tor a perfume with tobacco. It is also called Maliagir-ka-phal, from 
the place where it grows most abundantly, the sacred mountain of Malia- 
gir, in the Himalayan range. At this place sandal grows in abundance, 
and hence sandal-wood is also called mallagir. 

Sugandhbala (Andropegon muricatum) is a plant which is found both in the 
plains and hills. It is used ns a perfume and as a plaster. 

Tagar is wild spikenard (Asarum), a substitute for Asarura Europcemn, The 
Arabic name is Asarun, which is derived from the Greek (asaron), 
and thus indicates the source whence a knowledge of it was derived. It 
is used in splenitis and hepatitis. 

Taj is the bark of cinnamomum albijlorum, used in dysentry and other diseases, 

Tejpat, or Patraj. is the leaf of the last named tree, and is used as a tonic 
and nervine. It is administered in cases of poisoning and serpent bite. 

Timmal (var. Timur) is an aromatic berry, the fruit of a small tree (Xan- 
thoxylum hostile ), which is cut fco make walking sticks. The berry is used 
aB a condiment and as a remedy for toothache. 
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THE TRADE OF LUCKNOW. 

It is impossible that any one should visit the native City of Lucknow, and 
examine its streets, buildings, and markets, and converse freely with its traders 
and other residents without being forcibly struck by a stran ge admixture of pros¬ 
perity and decay, poverty and wealth. There are in one place heard loud 
praises, of the benefits of British rule and in another there are sighings for the 
return of native rule. This contrast of feeling is explicable. 

The Subah of Oudh though nominally a subject province of the Delhi 
m pi re was from the time of Nawab Sa&dat Ali virtually an independent 
piovince though the title of king was not conferred on its rulers until a much 
later time. The province is naturally by far the most fertile in Hindustan and 
the revenue, after the payment of a large subsidy to the English, left a vast 
snip us in the hands of the king. The prodigality with which this wealth was 
avished on court favorites stands almost without parallel. There flocked to 
the Oudh Court from Delhi in its decline all the reduced dependants of the 
impet m court, and although there thus arose in Lucknow a school of learning 
and poetry which has rivalled the Augustan age of Delhi, that does not balance 
.1. 7 1 now hangs about Lucknow in the poverty and licentiousness of 

Ouch n beggared descendants of the servants and favorites of the 

fin , .J h ! W j? le revenues of the province of Oudh were, after payment of the 
wnQ . y u° n^ EaSt India Company, spent within the province: and all that 

o be thus spent found its way to the capital. The buildings of this 

nensin C a U1 ® uui ^ en ^ ‘-h the waste ofwealth under native rule and the wasiqas, 
ers are^t n 11 c 'ndowments on which the progeny of court favorites and retain- 
how vast mai ° tamed in * dle ness but daily growing deeper in distress show 
revenue, a''- aV6 k 0en ^ ^ody unproductive consumers who fed on the 
ministration of tho'R S +^i^^ WaS aunexed aEld brought under the imperial ad- 
mity overtook tint- ltS reven,,es went to fc he imperial exchequer and cala- 

nativo court. This ^ P°P u,ation wLict were supported by the 

There was a i aPffe n?? Wh ’ ch opeu!y laments fclie effecfc of British rule. 

Hindu and Muhaaufan fKr • em P loyment f cadets of superior 

pendent m-ovinces V n 163 m tbe natlve army of Oudh and other inde- 
But thi<3 • ] UU ° er sons ^ e It their homes and sought fortune in war. 
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caste families of landed proprietors. This is a second class which is unfor¬ 
tunately discontented with British rule. 

Lucknow being the capital of the kingdom of Oudh was the centre of 
seccuity for property. Here too was the mint. The precious metal poured 
into the capital. The business of bankers was in an extremely flourishing state. 
There were no state banks and there was no money-order system and no curren¬ 
cy notes. This gave a great impetus to the business of a native banker and 
hundis were issued by Lucknow bankers on their correspondents in other cities 
and cashed in return. The coin of other states when it came to Lucknow was 
discounted by sarrafs. With British rule came the abolition of the Lucknow 
mint: the extension of security for property to other places than the capital, 
and the so-to-speak decentralization of money business: the introduction of 
money-orders and currency notes 3 the decline in hundi-business; the investment 
of money in Government promissory notes; uniformity of currency and redaction 
of the functions of the sarraf. The banking business of native firms is rapidly 
declining, not in Lucknow only, but in all Indian cities. The mahajan is no longer 
a banker, an issuer of bills or receiver of deposits to the extent which he was, 
but he is only a money lender and pawnbroker. Security for property has been 
extended. The present form of the mahajan’s business does not tie him to the 
capital, and mahajans have spread to every bazar. The gain to the public by the 
system of money-order and currency notes has been infinitely great compared to 
the losses which native bankers have sustained in the decline of hundis. While, 
therefore, Lucknow bankers lament the consequences to themselves of British 
rule, theirs is a trivial loss compared to the gain which tho public reap by mod¬ 
ern changes, in the decentralization of money and capital, the increased con¬ 
venience in the transfer of money and the more secure investment of savings. 

Another class of traders who have suffered by the annexation of Oudh are 
the dealers in precious stones. Jauharis are the extreme case of suppliers of 
what are purely the luxuries of life. They depend on a demand mado chiefly 
by unproductive consumers. The local demand is now reduced to a low ebb 
as one great class which made the demand, tho native court and the minions who 
squandered the revenues of the province, are no longer in the local market. 
There are no mines in this province and few in India. The cheapest markets 
are at Calcutta and Bombay. There being no longer the special local de¬ 
mand which favoured the Jauharis of Lucknow they have rapidly declined. 
A further and, within the last five years, very appreciable influence has been 
felt by the fall in the value of tho accumulated stock, caused by the influx of 
Cape diamonds and tho discovery of new emerald and ruby mines in other parts 
of the world. 


<SL 


The manufacture of gold and silver embroidery and lace has not declined 
although these commodities are luxuries rather than necessaries of life and 
directed to supply the wants of unproductive rather than of productive con- 
Buraers. The cause of this is not far to seek. The exceptionally great skill of 
.Lucknow workmen in these departments which found them support in tho local 
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markets under native rule, lias since tbe establishment of our rule found a new 
outlet in external markets in Bengal and the south of India. This outlet is the 
result of improved communication, and there being no special advantages in the 
cost of production of materials enjoyed by any other places in India, Lucknow 
and Delhi, which are the oldest centres of these manufactures and hold the 
most skilled laborers, must command the custom of external markets until work¬ 
men migrate or there arise in another place some improvement in the art or 
means of production. 

Another trade which has not suffered but has perhaps increased by the 
annexation of Oudh is the trade in horns, hides, and catgut. The number of 
cattle slaughtered in this vast Muhammadan city is great. Take 1878 the 
number oi large cattle imported for slaughter was 12,146, and the number of 
sheep and goats 1,54,127. This is exclusive of the number bred and fed within 
the city itself for slaughter. The total cannot have been less, and was probab¬ 
ly greater, when the city was the capital of a Mussulman kingdom. The hides of 
these animals cannot be all absorbed locally, and Lucknow has consequently 
been always a hide emporium from which exports are made. Through it pass 
all hides from the north and west of Oudh. It is almost certain that since a 
railway has been opened the export of this class of goods has increased. There 
is no waste now, though the want of facilities for export in all probability caus- 
ed waste in former days. Owing to the great local consumption of animal 
tood the manufacture and export of catgut has always been a thriving trade in 

ucknow. The local demand for strings for musical instruments is also verv 
great. J 

There was under former rule and still is, a considerable business done in 

manufacture and export of zangfir (acetate of copper). This is a concomitant 

° he trade in copper vessels which has always been a prominent branch of 
commerce in Lucknow. Copper goods are exported in large quantities. The 
manufacture of brass vessels is perhaps as extensive but they are chiefly ab¬ 
sorbed locally and export is insignificant. The import of specialities in brass 
vessels is considerable. 


in tran 'f C ‘'j Cfc P I0 ^uced on certain trades by the increased security to goods 
lines of cm ” ^ ^ im P rove<J s y stein of police, and by the opening up of better 
tion with J?“ mmcatl0n b y road and rail, has been very marked. Communiea- 
since the odiV^' T &S absolutel y UD beard of under native rule, and it is only 
of the latter citv^ 0 u railway between Allahabad and Bombay that the name 

of the trade in enport TZmtf Lu °’ i, ' 0W - 11,0 wl1010 

as it was in the Hr.,*.- .• nti y manufactures and import of foreign goods, such 

Allahabad. All large con^me^of & Mi , rZapU1 ’ ^ 

i to - oonsi gnments of goods were passed on from place to place 

b 7 professional « *ho oharged whet wes temed an insurance at 

• a a', la , e , ' iU , 16 va ue ot t ' J e goods and the rate was determined by the 

we... ie . C , 1 ? 1]s v °° eeiLain roads was from dacoits and convoys of goods 

wme escorted by armed men. The business of Uma has disappeared m fofo since 


railways have overspread the country. Boats were much resorted to by carriers 
as a means of conveyance and river traffic was enormous. It has now fallen off 
and boats are in demand only for the conveyance of fuel, and other articles of 
commerce in the case of which the place of production renders their use a 

necessity. 


The improvements in communication between Lucknow and tho ports of 
Bombay and Calcutta have brought English piece goods into the local market 
and caused a decline in local manufacture. The weavers of Lucknow have been 
ruined by the import of English goods. In the king’s time prohibitive dues 
on foreign goods and the expenses attaching to the carriage of imported fabrics 
combined to keep up the weaving industry of this City. Silk-rveaving, espe¬ 
cially of the fabric called daryai, was well established but it has been now 
quite crushed out by the import of European silks, (saicenet supplanting daryai 
for instance) and Indian silks from other seats of manufacture. Cotton fabrics 
were woven and even much exported. A material called sallam, used to make 
floor-cloths, was extensively manufactured in Lucknow, and was in great 
demand, in fact a speciality, under native rule, and went to Calcutta, Delhi, and 
other cities. This has quite ceased to be an article of commerce : and although 
there is still a small industry in the weaving of dosuti, malmal, tanzeb and 
other country fabrics, it is at its last gasp. The spinning of cotton has 
dwindled to almost nothing for it has been found cheaper to import European 
twist and yarn for weaving purposes than to spin the cotton produced locally. 
The Jolahas of Lucknow are fast leaving the city of Lucknow and seeking a 
livelihood in service. 


There is one industry which has grown to great proportions within the 
last 20 years. It was almost unknown in the nawabi. It is chikan-dozi. Tho 
class of embroidery denominated chikan is in great demand and the export. 01 
it to Calcutta, Patna, Bombay, Haidarabad and other cities is an important 
trade. It is not easy to see why this industry has taken so fast a hold in 
Lucknow. But I may venture an explanation. When one wanders through 
the mobullas of the City where reduced Muhammadan families reside and where 
there are poor Hindu families who need to add to the scant subsistence afforded 
by a small shop or by service, one sees women and even small children busy 
with needle and muslin. Thus the labor at the manufacturer’s command is 
cheap and abundant. He is able to undersell those who go into the market 
from other places. This is one reason why the chikan business has taken a 
deep root in Lucknow. It is the natural vent found for the labour of persons 
thrown out of employ by failure of other trades and of those who seek a 
not irksome means of supplementing small incomes. As a domestic pursuit 
chikan was always a favorite employment of the women of some castes. It 
is also of the same class with zardozi and kiitndani, forms of embioidery which 
afford scope for both men and women and which throve even in nawabi rule. 
Hence there was a natural soil in which the similar industry should take root. 


It is believed that for a few years after the Mutiny the population of 
Lucknow suffered a sudden decrease. All persons who were connected with 
other parts of the province and of India generally, whom accidents of service 
and fortune had brought to Lucknow, left it. That section of the population 
who were attached to the City by the special conditions of trade under native 
rule also left. The proportion these bore to the total population was, however, 
small: and the population has as a whole increased. Not only has the popula¬ 
tion increased but, by the withdrawal of the funds squandered in unproductive 
consumption, the number of persons who press on capital for wages of labour 
has greatly increased. There has been neither a corresponding increase of 
capital nor improvement in local production. This has been the cause of a fall 
in wages. The rate of wages expressed in money may or may not have fallen, 
but the purchasing power of money is less now than it was twenty years ago. 
The price of food has risen partly owing to the exit of grain to other markets and 
the withdrawal of prohibitive restrictions on exports. This has been accompanied, 
it is true, by a cheapening of other necessaries of life, clothing for instance, but 
the rise in one is not balanced by the fall of the other. The condition, there¬ 
fore, of the labouring class has deteriorated. 

There has been a rise of rents in the province of Oudh owing to the 
increased pressure of population and a not corresponding improvement in the 
processes of agriculture. By this the landlords should have benefited, but it is 
notorious that the landlords of Oudh are not in a progressive state. There 
should have been an improvement in the condition of the agriculturist apace 
with the rise in the value of agricultural produce, but it is doubtful if there 
has been. The causes and remedies of these evils are matter for thought but 
foreign to this report. 

Lucknow suffers from a want of capital, or, perhaps I should rather say, 
from a want of a field for the employment of already existing capital in local 
manufactures and productive industries. In this respect it is a poor city. The 
fact that Rs. 105,65,500, savings of private individuals in Lucknow, are at 
the present time lying locked up, invested in Government promissory notes, 
is enough to show that capital does exist locally which might be employed 
m ox e profitably to the owners were there manufactures in Lucknow aflording 
a quick and steady return of profit combined with security of investment. I 
use the words local 9 and ‘ locally 9 because the native of India (in the province 
of Oudh, at any rate) will not invest capital in what, I may call, foreign fields. 
He cannot trust his money in an investment out of sigh and personal reach 
and supervision unless the f Sirkdr' is somehow connected with it. Hence the 
tendency of the owner of capital to seek a local field for employment of capital 
* n trading and, if he cannot find it, to purchase Government notes. 

There are also two other causes which operate to hinder Lucknow in com¬ 
mercial progress. The first of these is the proximity of Cawnpore. Lucknow 
will hardly ever compete with that city in some manufactures. Tho Elgin 
Mills and Muir Mills give Cawnpore a start in the manufacture of cotton goods. 


It is exceedingly difficult to say whether there is or is not a market for goods 
to such an extent beyond that produced by those factories as would open a 
prospect to capitalists of realizing a profit at Lucknow if they built cotton 
mills there. 

The damage done to Lucknow by Cawnpore is chiefly by the diverting of 
wholesale business from Lucknow to Cawnpore. The present cheapest and 
most direct route between Lucknow and Calcutta is via Cawnpore. Hence 
Lucknow retailers of imported goods, cloth and iron for instance, and retailers 
from all places beyond Lucknow buy in the Cawnpore market. The more direct 
route between Calcutta and Lucknow is via Banaras but the break in railway 
communication at the Ganges in the last named place operates to prevent the 
adoption of this line. 

The position of Lucknow traders would undoubtedly [be vastly improved 
by the construction of a bridge over the Ganges at Ban&ras to unite the O. & R. 
Railway and the E. J. Railway. The distance between Lucknow and Calcutta 
via Cawnpore is 730 miles via Banaras it is 677. The saving, this difference 
would make in cost of placing goods in the market at Lucknow would be 
further greatly enhanced by the fact that goods would be carried on the 0. & 
R. Railway Company's line for a longer distance than before and the goods 
rates are cheaper on this line than on the East Indian. Take as an instance 
the case of sheet iron. The carriage for 100 mds. from Calcutta to Lucknow 
via Cawnpore is Rs. 124-12, and from Calcutta to Lucknow via Banaras 
is Rs. 108-7-5. The latter route is not used because of the break of the line 
at Ban&ras. This sheet iron sells at Cawnpore for Rs. 6 per nawabi maund 
and if carriage be struck off, the cost price plus profit would be Rs, 475-4-4 per 
100 mds. If the Lucknow trader imported via Ban&ras and sold at^ the same 
rates his cost price plus profit would be Rs. 475-4-4 per 100 mds. Ho could 
then afford to sell cheaper than the Cawnpore dealer by Rs. 11-12-4 per 100 
mds. and make the same rate of profit per maund as the Cawnpore trader now 
makes. The octroi charges at Lucknow are Rs. 1-8 per cent, on value and this 
item I have omitted but were it added in, the Lucknow trader would still be able 
to sell at a lower rate than the Cawnpore dealer. A slight calculation will show 
still more. It would pay the Cawnpore trader to import via Banaras and 
Lucknow. 

What would the effect be to the Lucknow n manufacturer of iron goods who 
would then buy his materials at Lucknow ? The wholesale iron vendor who 
buys at Cawnpore sheet iron for Rs. 6 per nawabi maund sells it at Lucknow 
for Rs. 6-8 per md. He has incurred a charge of about 2 as. 8 p. per maund 
carriage. Thus, comparing present wholesale prices with the prices which would 
prevail if iron were imported to Lucknow via Banaras, the saving to the manu¬ 
facturer would be Rs. 45-1-8 per 100 mds. nawabi in coa t of material. 

By two events the position of Lucknow as to chances of commercial prosper¬ 
ity would be vastly improved : (1) by the construction of a railway bridge over 
the Ganges at Ban&ras. (2) the abolition of octroi, The former would make 
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Lucknow the depot for wholesale dealing in imported goods and would by 
lowering cost of production attract capital to Lucknow. The former combined 
with the latter would draw to Lucknow export traffic now diverted to Cawnpore. 

That octroi does operate as a transit duty is, I fear, too true. The refunds 
claimed on goods exported are but a trifle and if this be due to the fact that 
certain goods on which octroi duty is paid in Lucknow can be exported at a 
profit without claiming a refund, this is not an economical argument in favour 
of octroi but only an indication of the exceptionally favourable conditions 
under which those goods are produced and put into the market. All goods 
exported to Calcutta now go through Cawnpore, and as via Banaras over a bridge 
at the Ganges would be a cheaper route, so long as any given place of produc¬ 
tion of goods for export is equidistant from Cawnpore and Lucknow they would 
(if there was no octroi duty,) on the establishment of the improved route cease to 
go to Cawnpore and come to Lucknow. This then brings us to the limit of the 
interference of octroi with transit of goods in export. When octroi exists in 
Lucknow and not in Cawnpore equidistance ceases to be the sole determinant 
of the choice as to route in export. Goods will come to Lucknow only from 
distances where the addition of octroi duty does not operate as a charge in 
export to outweigh the difference of railway charge in favour of the Lucknow 
and Banaras route. 

The octroi duty may be a necessity for the maintenance of conservancy 
and police in Lucknow but that its abolition would be a benefit to trade there 
can be little doubt. It is a delicate point and I pass it without further 
comment. 

Communication between Lucknow and other places is by river, road and 
railway. Traffic by river is chiefly in fuel. During the year 1878 the number 
of boats which imported commodities liable to octroi duty and their cargoes were 
as follows :—- 


Firewood, ... 

Charcoal, 

Kanda, 

Reeds and grasses for thatch¬ 
ing, sirki, matting, sentha 
Bambus, 




1,184 boats. 


51 

49 

25 

17 


31 

3 ) 

33 

33 



Total, ... 1,826 boat cargoes. 

This oes not, however, represent fairly the total traffic by boat. It ex¬ 
cludes the traffic in lime between ghats in the city and immediate neighbour¬ 
hood and is solely import traffic from distant points. It has been quite impos¬ 
sible to collect any statistics of export trado by boat. In addition to cargoes 
carried on boat, there is also river traffic by Leva bandi or by raft, chiefly bam¬ 
bus and timber. The preponderance of firewood in the cargoes ascertained 
points to a more extensive traffic between Lucknow and the districts up stream, 
especially the north of Sitapurand Kheri district than with places down stream. 
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o-^tilapatawar, sentha, and other materials for thatching &c., and thusa come by 
boat as well as by cart from Sultanpur and bambus from Jounpur. Both these 
places are down stream. 

The road traffic is very extensive and the lines of communication between 
Lucknow and other places by road are well laid and open. There aro two roads 
leave the city north of the river. That which turns to the east goes to Bara- 
banki-Nawabganj and there divides into two branches. The one keeps towards 
the east and passes on to Faizabad. The other goes to Bahran ghat and through 
a ferry at that place joins communication with Bahraich, Nanpara, and Naipal. 
It is the grand channel of trade with trans-Gogra districts. The second road 
leaving Lucknow by the north goes almost due north to Sitapur and on to 
Kheri. A branch deflects at Sitapur to the west and leads to Shahjehanpur. 
These roads which communicate with the north and west of Oudh are of im¬ 
mense importance to Lucknow because chiefly of the grain trade. In the year 
1878 as much as 9,60,388 maunds of grain came into the ganjes north of the 
river from the north of Oudh, and a further quantity not separately noted from 
the general total came to ganjes south of the river by the same route. The other 
imports from this direction are chiefly hides and horns, drugs, ganja, bhang, 
charas, tobacco, wax, lac, resins and other forest produce. The return traffic 
is in cotton, and woollen goods, salt, spices, metals and hardware goods, but 
this export trade is not, properly speaking, from Lucknow but from Cawnpore. 
It is purely an accident that it passes through Lucknow. These goods while 
moving from Cawnpore to the north do not to any important extent, change 
hands at Lucknow. 

There are many roads through which communication may be had between 
Lucknow and various parts of the Unao district. The main line is the road to 
Cawnpore. The next in importance is that running through Mohan and Ra- 
sulabad to Safipur and to Unao. This was the oldest route from Lucknow to 
Cawnpore, Bithur, and other places on the Ganges banks. It is now little used 
as a line of commerce. The only important traffic is in grain and the imports 
to Lucknow of brass vessels from Mahrajganj and NawalgaDj. 

There is a road from Lucknow'to Hurdoi cutting through some important 
qasbas of Lucknow District. 

By far the most important roads south of the Gumtiare those leading into 
Lucknow from Sultanpur and Rai Bareli. They have many branches and are 
the channels along which at least half the grain is carried which comes into 
Lucknow and also gur, firewood, kanda, and charcoal. The return traffic is 
so miscellaneous it would be difficult to specify any commodities for which a 
special demand is shown. 

It would be very interesting if a complete table could be prepared of all 
the imports and exports of Lucknow City for any given term, but full data are 
not obtainable. I have, however, procured from the Audit Office of the 0. & R. 
By. Company returns of all goods imported and exported by the three branches of 
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their line during 1878. The statistics were furnished to me tinder heads which 
had been given to the Company by the department of Agriculture and Com- 
meice. I have not been able to adhere to the classification of that department: 
for my other source of information was the octroi department and the classifi¬ 
cation adopted by the latter differs. I have assimilated the classification as far 
as possible. The octroi department can furnish no reliable returns of exports and 
hence the exports from the city are not shown in full but only so far as they were 
by rail. The octroi returns of imports as furnished to me included goods im¬ 
ported by rail and I therefore examined the books of the barriers which record 

imports by rail, and, deducting those imports, have shown the balance as imports 
otherwise than by rail. r 

The following is the table I have thus prepared 



Import and Export Trade of "Lucknow City during 1878. 
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{ Coal and Coke, 7. 

Charcoal , . 

Wood,. 

Ivanda,.. 

Castor Cakes, 

/'Wheat,. 

J Crain and Pulse,... 

J Other Spring crops, 

J Ilice husked, 

| Ttice unhusked, ... 

I Other Bain crops, 

Horns,.. 

Hides and (Hides of Cattle, 

Skins ) Skm9 of Sheep, Goats,] 

' ( etc., . . 

( Katba,. 

j Tallow and Was,... 

I Borax, . 

j Gums and Resins, 

; Saltpetre, . 

Mushk, Zafran, etc,, 

Kathai,. 

(.Miscellaneous Grocery, 


Grains. 


Kirana 

(Grocery) 
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5399 

33486 

2223 

60839 

10730 


1571 

17496 


55070 

149836 


0 , 


10 15225 


741510 
43761 20 
4325 0 
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30 

on < 


116508 


10 


80 


22I o' 
885 10 

I 

394 30 


28 0 


11078 

121 

798 

169 


56038 
39680 20 223003 30 
22855 20| 324911 
0,10547020 
15098 20 
28255 20 
527 20 
1940 20 


.../ 
6 0 
148 20 
35 


Kunkar, 


Lac. 


Leather. 


, Dye 5 .> 

Shell, .. 

Stick and other kinds,.. 

! Unmanufactured, 
Manufactured, 

Lime, ... „. .. 

Liquors, . 

Matting and Carpets, . 

! ' Brass and Copper, 

* r ° n ’ . 

Other Metals, 

Hardware Goods,... 

Oils, . . 

Oilman’s Stores, 

Oilcake other than Castor, 

Piece J Cotton, ... 

Goods. | Wool, ... 

Pro viBion . lotlier kinds, 

Railway Materials, ... 

Salfta and Tat Bags,... 
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11 

176 

35 


20 


16784027 
4782S4 30 
160710,' 0 
123058 13 


}- 1828571 
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605 


157 1] 0 
167840 27 
534936 
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123058 


2349402 
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605 31 
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17204 
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3223 
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4003724 
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517211,35 
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, 4 
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. ‘*114 
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30 
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27 
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2024)20 

”*26 

20 

2053 
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... 


2053 0 

*246 

20 

5 

20 

656 30 

... 
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10 

... 


06210 

261 

20 

. . 

.. 

3087 

1 0 
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1087 
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81248 

10 

8233510 



4257 

0 

6874 

20 

3303 


14434 
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... 

14434 20 

“*702 

10 

... 








74544 yd 

s 13285 no 

s ... 


427, 

30 

’*560 

30 

* ’30, 

2C 

1019 

"6 

407 

1 9 

1426 9j 

453 

1*6 

3890130 

14986 

30 

857 

30 

19735 

10 

654 

5 

2028915 

269 

0 

365 20 

397 

0 

1 

30 

764 

10 

3439 

36 

4204 6 

44 

30 


... 



... 




7707 

9 

77071 9 



1439 

0 

5689 

’0 

73 

30 

7201 

30 

4652 

17, 

11854; 7 

“lOOl 

20 

992 

10 

976 

0 

6 

10 

1974 

20 
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65 

0 
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20 

8 

20 

12849 
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12857 22 
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0 

190' 

26 

1023 
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1293 
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( 169 

20 

3: 

30 

104; 

30 

22 

30 

131 

10 

[ "• 


1424 30 

( 


20 

3776 

10 

582; 

30 

89 

0 

4448 

0 

16770 

35 

21218 35 

68 

0 

42320 
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22 

10 

1024 
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102410 

458 

0 

1770640 

6698 30 

1203 

10 

24608 

10 
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7123 4 
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... |. 
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*128218 


*128218 1 ... 




51867 

130004 

2835 

767 

77 

28436 
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10619 

4239 


2 30 
297 10 
20S 0 


4 58 

114 
1763 
45 


209 
258 
8 
31 
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2740 0 
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29064 
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“’87 
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70161 10 
16148010 
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1462,20 
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37269 30 
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162241 0 
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'’‘655 
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30 

10 
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1309 30 
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345 
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Figures marked with asterisks 14 represent number, not weight. 
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Import and Export Trade of Lucknow City dxiring 1878.— (Concluded.) 
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TIio first Lead in the foregoing table represents in the fourth column ani- 
c mals imported for slaughter exclusive of animals supplied to the Commissariat, 
ihe average weight of flesh is in the case of a goat or sheep 12 seers and about 35 
seers per head in the case of large animals. The total weight of flesh thus put in 
the market is 22,74,634 seer per years. The Muhammadan and Christian popula¬ 
tion of the City is 1,66,273.'"' This gives less than 14 seers per annum, or -6 of a 
chittak per diem to each non-Hindu member of the population. The average con¬ 
sumption per diem of animal food is estimated by butchers in Lucknow at 4 chittak 3 
per household of 5 persons or -Sofa chittak per head. This will show that the octroi 
returns of animals imported for slaughter do not adequately represent the number 
consumed and points to a very large business in the breeding of animals for 
slaughter within municipal limits or to the evasion of octroi duty, possibly to both. 

Baiieus and Canes. —The octroi duty on these is levied at 4 per cent, on 
7 alue and the price by which value is calculated is always given on the hundred, 
ence the return which the octroi department has furnished is in numbers, 
lave separated the octroi number for railway imports from those by road and 
»oat. The railway returns are by weight and the items Canes and Rattans include 
bambus, but as I could not be sure that the 90,191 bambus and canes entered 
in the octroi returns as imported by rail were actually the 185 mds. 30 seers of 
Canes and Rattans shown by the Railway Company (in fact the numbers are 
■ utterly inconsistent with the weight) I have shown both. Some interesting f ac ts 
regarding trade in bambus will be found in Part III. under the head Bdns-farosh. 

L he statistics regarding raw cotton and cotton twist and va™ lieino- 



f Cauja is the leaf, branch and soul r>t +t,„ i.__ i„«t._n i _ 
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Charas is of three kinds (1) saljahani which comes from Naipal in long 
sticks. *This is in much demand by saqins. (2) Yarkandi which comes 
through Amritsar (3) Kashmiri which is the cheapest and is imported to Luck¬ 
now by Mughal pedlars. The first-named quality is the best. 

The statistics given of ganja, bhang and charas though reliable as far as 
they go do not represent the total import. There is no return of the drugs 
imported by cart although the imports from the north are chiefly by that means. 

I should have inquired as to his imports from the lessee of Muskirat at Lucknow 
but that I deemed it would hardly be fair to demand information on the point. 

Dyeing Materials. —The returns in the table for 1878 are only of the 
materials imported by rail. Octroi duty is not levied on dye-stuffs and there¬ 
fore the fifth column is blank. The last year in which octroi was levied in Luck- * 
now on these goods was 1876. I have procured the returns of the octroi de¬ 
partment for that year. 


Name. 

Weight. 

Value. 

A1 (morinda citrifolia), 

29 

9 

8 

387 

5 

6 

Bakkal babul (bark of babul). 

7318 

24 

8 

4,821 

3 

2 

Pawn, 

5 

0 

6 

402 

9 

3 

Phitkari (alum). 

60 

22 

0 

422 

14 

0 

Tunn (flower of oedrelu toona), 

29 

7 

2 

354 

15 

9 

Lajawardi (lapis lazuli), ... 

1 

16 

0 

138 

10 

0 

Dhaui (light green), 

17 

5 

4 

263 

1 

3 

Yellow, ... ... ’ 

37 

29 

8 

620 

2 

6 

Green, 

1 

6 

0 

22 

10 

0 

Black, 

16 

12 

0 

248 

2 

3 

Sendur (red lead), 

74 

9 

8 

1,509 

10 

0 

Tutiya (sulphate of copper), 

19 

33 

0 

453 

8 

0 

Kasis (sulphate of iron), ... 

82 

31 

0 

526 

9 

9 

Katha, 

1121 

27 

12 

13,103 

9 

9 

Kusura (safflower), 

790 

32 

12 

10,071 

6 

9 

Multani matti (Armenian hole), 

121 

8 

0 

336 

10 

0 

Gulal (red powder), 

45 

26 

4 

373 

9 

3 

lesu (flower of palas, Butea frondosa), 

29 

IS 

8 

46 

3 

3 

Patang (sappan wood), ... 

296 

9 

4 

1,482 

0 

0 

Majenta, 

447 

13 

4 

845 

12 

0 

Majith (rubfa munjft), 

188 

24 

0 

2546 

6 

0 

Maju phal (gall-nut), 

5 

35 

8 

180 

15 

6 

Nil (indigo),... 

18 

28 

9 

2,459 

14 

0 

Naspal (pomegranade rind), 

4 

37 

0 

29 

11 

O 

Haisingar (nyctanthes arbor tristis), ... 

13 

39 

12 

386 

10 

6 

Haldi (turmeric), 

2,430 

33 

6 

18,703 

2 

6 

Hirmizi (red earth), 

79 

33 

8 

321 

8 

6 

Uar (terminalia citrina),... 

114 

31 

8 

345 

13 

3 

Total, 

3528 

25 

7 

61,605 

5 

8 

























Fibres and fibrous products call for no remark. I am not sure that 
tbe railway returns and octroi returns cover the same materials in all respects. 

Fruits, Vegetables, Nuts, &c. —The distinction preserved in the detail of 
cocoa-nut is between those used to make huqqahs (naryal khushk) and those 
imported as fruit (naryal tar). The former are imported with and without the 
external fibrous coating. No business in cocoanut fibre has yet been developed 
in Lucknow. I refer the reader for further notes on cocoa-nuts to the article 
huqqawala in Part III. 

Betel nuts (supari, nut of the Areca Catechu) come chiefly from Bengal. 
They are now imported via Cawnpore and not by Benares because of the break 
in railway communication at the latter place. 

Mahuas are brought into Lucknow from Unao, Barabanki and Bahraich 
districts, and to some extent from Rai Bareli. They are absorbed in the Sadr 
Distillery. 

The import of foreign fruit is very inadequately shown by the octroi 
return of 632 maunds. I regret I have not received details of imports by rail. 

Fuel. —The import of coal and coke for consumption in the city is almost 
nil. Charcoal is largely imported. Dhuk and tamarind charcoal are chiefly in 
demand for huqqahs and angethis. Lohars prefer sakhu and dhobis and qalai- 
gars use mango charcoal. Sakho charcoal comes chiefly from Bahraich by the 
Naipalgunj road and mango, rnakua, babul and tamarind charcoal from Haidar- 
gahr. The Muhamdi jaugals are the chief source of supply. The same place 
is also tho chief source from which firewood is drawn but mango and 
mahua are imported from tho east by cart. The calculation of fuel dealers is 
that it does not pay to import by cart from distances beyond 25 kos from the 
city. The cost of carriage beyond that becomes so heavy that the fuel so im¬ 
ported cannot be sold side by side with that in ported by boat. Kanda (cow- 
dung cake) is brought in on carts, by boat, and by headload. Castor cakes are 
imported from all places round the city. 

Grain.— The total of grain imported is shown at 23,49,402 mounds but 
the amount on which octroi duty was levied during the year 1878 was 21,24,844 
maunds. The reason of the difference is this. The octroi moharrirs at the 
barriers have no scales or weighing platforms and cannot correctly estimate the 
weights conveyed in carts and pack-loads. The Chaudhris and brokers of ganjes 
gave me an average weight for each mode of conveyance and I had the °octroi 
cheque-books of all the nakas examined and the conveyances carrying grain 
tabulated, and applied the weights (as may be seen iu the assessment of a ganj 
vide arhat-ghalla in Part III). This gave a total of 23,49,402 maunds from 
which I deducted the railway total (which must be correct) and I showed the ba¬ 
lance as imported otherwise than by rail. It is optional to take the total of 
giain imported at 2o,49,402 maunds or 21,24,844 maunds, but the former is, I 
believe, nearer the correct amount. The reason is that octroi duty is not levied 
on weight of grain but at so much per bullock or other animal drawing or ear¬ 
plug grain. Hence beoparis bring up a cart of grain with, say, five bullocks 
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to very near a barrier and then drop one and go through with four. The octroi 
moharrir notes in his cheque-book only the weight as stated by the beopari. I 
should think it worth while, if octroi be maintained in Lucknow, to introduce 
weighing platforms and make a fixed allowance for the weight of carts : deduct 
the cart weight so fixed from the weight registered at the platform and charge 
octroi on the balance weight according to the value of the grain carried. 

The grain exported by rail is but a trifle compared to the total .imported 
whichever total of the two given above, be accepted. The balance cannot be all 
consumed locally, and it is matter for regret that there is no means of ascertain¬ 
ing correctly the total exported. 

Horns, Hides and Skins. —There is no octroi duty levied on this class of 
goods and hence there is no return procurable of the import other than by rail. 
The export by rail is 21,567 maunds 10 seers against 3,257 maundsand 20 seers 
imports. The reason is that the greatest amount of imports are by road from 
the north of the Gumti and there being no octroi duty there is no registration of 
the traffic. As to exports the railway returns, though correct, do not represent 
total exports for there is considerable export by road to Cawnpore. 

Kirana.—T hough I have explained this word by grocery it is an inade¬ 
quate explanation. Kirana includes all that a pansari sells and he sells sugar, ghi, 
oil, dye stuffs, raw silk, drugs, medicines, salts and all kinds of dry goods. I 
have under this head, however, shown only what it would hardly be proper to 
put under another. 

Tallow and wax come from the north, wax chiefly from Nepal hills ; and 
gums and resins from the Tarai forests. Mishk and zafran come from Kabul 
but chiefly from the port of Bombay to Lucknow through Cawnpore. 

Kathai is the name given to dried mango stones used as spice in cooking 
and katha is a preparation of the bark of a tree eaten with pan. 

Lac,— (properly lakh), is a resinous substance which flows from the bargat 
(Ficus Indica), pakar (ficus venosa), pipal (ficus religiosa), beri (zizyphus jujuba) 
and perhaps other trees, on account of the puncture made by an insect (the coc¬ 
cus ficus) in the branches for the deposit of its eggs. It is extensively pro¬ 
duced, and even the insect artificially propagated, in jungles in the north of 
Oudh, especially in Gonda and Bahraich Districts. 

Dye-lac is used in scarlet dyeing. Stick-lac is dissolved in soda and solu¬ 
tion of alum added. This gives a most brilliant colour. 

Stick-lac is the substance in its natural state. Shell-lac is the refined stuff 
used in varnishes, japanning, and sealing wax. 

Matting and Carpets.—T hese are the manufactures of the Central Jail. 

Metals. —Closer details than those given in the general table may b© 
given. A few of the more important items imported are :— 

Made-up goods, { * ron ware >, • • •, V 135 maunds 14 seers ‘ 

(. Brass vessels, ... 2,530 „ 6 „ 

These come chiefly from Mahnijganj and Newalganj but also include special¬ 
ities ( uidt zaruf birinji farosh ). 
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Jasta, zino, ... 2,109 maunds 20 seers. 

Stsd, lead,... ... ... 36 „ 24 „ 

JRdtigd, pewter, 

Kdnsd , bellmetal, ... ... 1,017 „ 38 „ 

Piece Goods. —The figures given under this head are incomplete. The 
Railway Company charges by weight and shows these goods by weight. The 
octroi department charges on value and by bundle as the case may be. I have 
been utterly unable to reduce the octroi return to weight and I therefore omit 
it in the table and note it here : 

Piece goods including haberdashery, ... ... 4,51,348 pieces. 

Hosiery and gloves, ... ... ... 775 „ 

The latter item is an absurdity : and a total of pieces in the former case 
without details is useless as a key to the local trade. 

Ghi, Salts.— (vide ghi-farosh , and nimak-farosh , Part III), 

Seeds. —The statistics in this case are reliable. 

Silk.—T he figures under this head are worth nothing. The consumption 
of raw silk in Lucknow is enormous in zardozi, kamdani, embroidery, and gold 
and silver lace weaving. 

Sugar.—U nder the head r refined* sugar I have shown sugar, sugar-candy 
and khand : under e unrefined’ are classed gur, shira, rab, and treacle. The im¬ 
port of gur alone was 38,625 maunds. 

Timber. —Here again I have been unable to assimilate the octroi returns: 
and I am therefore compelled to show them here separately. I regret that I 
cannot state the amount which the octroi department would make out to have 
come by rail. It is perhaps as well I should not attempt to make a calculation 
for much timber comes by rail which is exempted from the payment of octroi and 
the Company's returns and the octroi total for import by rail would not tally. 

Timber on which octroi was charged in 1878. 

Logs, (shisham, tunn, sal, etc.) ... . eo 34,263 cubic feet. 

Sawn timber (do.) carried on carts, ... 4,654 pieces. 

Do. (other kinds) do. ... 10,038 „ 

Do. (of all kinds) carried otherwise,... I {o’aaq w measul * n S 

v { 12,008 cubic feet 

Ballis, ... ... ... 12,845. 

Tobacco. —The export must be deducted before local consumption of 
tobacco can be approximated. It leaves about 7000 maunds of leaf imported in 
the year. Tobacconists make up the leaf with shira and sajji for the 
market adding 3 seers of the latter to 2 of the former. This amount of im¬ 
ported leaf would therefore represent 21,000 maunds of made-up tobacco. 
The annual consumption at 4 maunds per head of population would in Lucknow 
where the population is 2,73,126 be 27,312 maunds.* 


* As a fact the consumption is much greater for I have omitted tobacco which is eaten. Besides the 
Government estimate of 4 maunds per annum per head of population is small for a city like Lucknow 
whore opium is largely consumed, ^Opium smoking induces a larger consumption of tobacco. 



This leaves 6,312 maunds of made up tobacco consumed in Lucknow in a 
year unaccounted for. This item represents 2,525 maunds of leaf. The average 
produce of tobacco is 12 maunds per bigah. At this rate there must be 210 
bigahs of land within municipal limits under tobacco cultivation. As much as 
176 bigahs have been ascertained by measurement. 

Besides the trades to which the statistics given in the table of imports and 
exports refer there are some interesting figures which I have collected regarding 
other trades and which may be most conveniently given in this place. 

For some years a tax was levied on the precious stones, gold and silver 
(both ornaments and bullion), and materials for use in manufacture of embroi¬ 
dery (zardozi) and lace (gota) imported into Lucknow and also on the kandilas 
(vide gotawala in Part III.) melted in the gotawalas kachahri in the Chauk. 
The collection was farmed to one Jagarnath the Daroga of the last named guild. 
He has placed his registers for three years before me and I have tabulated the 
imports. The tax was abolished in 1869. He has given me the accounts of 
the kandila factory for 1876-79 and I have put in the figures for three years. 


Year. 

Frecious 

Stones. 

Made up Jewellery. 

Foreign marl:clgo T ei 
and silver lace etc 

Bullion . 

Kandilas. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold 

wire. 

Lace. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total* 

Gold. 

Silver. 

TOTAL, 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Num¬ 

ber, 

04-65 

65- G6 

66- 07 
07-68 
76-77 

. 77-78 
78-79 

48907 

164618 

96949 

4 

0 

0 

9564 

4212 

12311 

3 

I.’ 

2 

1 

C21 

12031 

8839 

9 

i 

14 

583 

8 

423 

145 

2415 

11 

*8 

15 

2831 

14088 

J ... 

1*6 3814 

6 14951 

*13 

5 

6646 

29039 

"7 

11 

1438 

1705 

1947 

1021 

’*901 

1203 

2459 

2606 

3150 

4543 

4040 

4502 


There is nothing in the table which is so remarkable as the number of 
Kandilas pointing to an increase in the manufacture of gold and silver lace and 
of gold embroidery to which I have already referred as one of the staple manu¬ 
factures of Lucknow. The import of foreign wire has altogether ceased, and 
all the processes of manufacture are now carried on locally. For further in¬ 
formation the reader is referred to the heads bearing on these trades in Part III. 

Money Lenders. —It is impossible to give any idea of the money lent in 
Lucknow. The loans on babi are innumerable and the Rastogis who lend by 
augahi and rozabi and practice pawnbroking must have many lakhs of rupees 
leut in the.se ways. One of the family of the ‘ Pauchbahiyas/ as a certain firm 
in Rastogi Tola is called, has over 3 lakhs of rupees lent in pawnbroking alone. 

The only statistics available are from the Registrar's office and from this 
source I have procured statistics for four years past of all deeds registered which 
are of a class which usually bear interest or are deeds to cover closed loans on in¬ 
terest. I have given the city of Lucknow and the Pargana separately, but the 
loans are all made by Lucknow money-lenders. 

























































Affecting moveable 


Year. 

Affecting immoveable property. 

PROPERTY. 

Grand total 

of 

BOTH CLASSES. 

Deeds of sale 
Rs. 100 and 
upwards. 

Deed.sof sale 
(less than 
Rs. 100). 

Deeds 
of mortgage 
(Rs. 100 and 
upwards. 

Deeds 
of mortgage 
(less than Rs.) 
100). 

Deeds of 

sale. 

Obligation 
for payment 
of money. 


No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

1 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

76-77 

318 

206436 

887 

32635 

333 

286239 

550 

28344 

38 

593o' 

195 

165635 

2321^ 

725319 

77-78 

270 

255755 

964 

32862 

403 

370515 

878 

37831 

101 

49283 

224 

18402S 

2840 

930274 

78-79 

314 

226152 

964 

36757 

396 

267816 

807 

35586 

80 

22242 

143 127347 

27041 

716600 

79-80 

363 

168905 

826 

33203 

449 

232377 

680 

42333 

54 

10448 

191 192419 

2563] 

679685 

1 

Total. 

1265 

857248 

3641 

135457 

1581 

1156947 

2915 

144094 

273 

87903 

1 753 

669429 

10428 

3051878 

Aver. 

316 

214312 

910 

33864 

395 

289236 

728 

36023 

68 

2i975 

188 

167357 

2607 

762969 

76 77 

38 

35548 

26 

1023 

40 

22949 

48 

2392 

69 

13016 

975 289593 

1196 

I 364529 

77-78 

45 

119833 

59 

2611 

61 

30637 

172 

7709 

57 

7068 

904 256640] 

I 1298 

! 424498 

78-79 

38 

25162 

45 

2109 

82 

52518 

152 

7047 

50 

8201 

79S'268320 

1165 

363357 

79-80 

31 

19287 

32 

1826 

68 

56272 

93 

4837 

42 

6800 

27 

j 2567 

I 293 

i 91589 

Total, 

152 

1 199830 

162 

7569 

251 

162376 

465 

21985 

| 218 

35085 

J2704 817120 

3952 

1243965 

Aver. 

38 

49957 

40 

1892 

j 62 

40594 

116 

5496 

| 54 

8771 

1 

676 204280 

1 

988 

310991 


It will be seen bow suddenly the total of money lent at interest on mortgaged 
deeds rose in 1877-78, (the year of drought and distress) and how it is again fall¬ 
ing. If the average of the city figures tor the four years is taken to represent 
deeds executed by residents of the city for debt the incidence per head of popu¬ 
lation is over 2 Rs. 12 annas. If the average of both pargana and city be 
added together and taken to be money lent and secured or wiped off by deed 
within the city the total is Rs. 10,73,960 This gives almost Rs. 4 per head 
of city population. The true incidence of debt secured or wiped off by deed 
lies somewhere between the two. 

The following is a detailed list of the amount of money invested in Gov¬ 
ernment promissory notes in Lucknow, giving the year of the loan and the 
amount of each loan held. It excludes all money invested as endowments and 
all notes held by banks. It shows only savings of private individuals invested 
in Government notes of which the interest is drawn at Lucknow treasury : 

Rs. 


1832- 83, 

1833- 36, 
1842-43, 

1853- 54 

1854- 55. 
1854-55 : 
1865, 
1870, 
1872, 


I, 37,000 
4,56,400 

33,59,400 

15.500 
18,80,700 
30,00,000 

II, 82,900 

74.500 
3,26,000 
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Rs. 

16,500 

97,000 

19,600 


Total Rs. ... 105,65,500 

The incidence is 38 Rs. 11 as. per head of population. This is a strong 
contrast to the average of indebtedness and would seem to indicate that there 
is more a want of field for the employment of capital in productive industry 
in Lucknow than a want of capital. 




MIN/Sr/f,, 


addendum to part ir- 




It is a question of some importance to answer, what is the amount of the 
necessaries of life consumed within the municipal limits of the native city of 
Lucknow. I have taken the figures for the four first-class municipalities of 
the Panjab as a standard, and have calculated what the figures should be for 
Lucknow. The population of Delhi is taken to be 155,000; of Amritsar 
130 000 ; of Lahaur 100,000; of Multan 55,000; and of Lucknow 275,000. 
I have been compelled to leave a few items blank here and there in the case 
of some municipalities, e. <]., when exports exceed imports. I have, therefore, 
calculated only on the average of those municipalities which show a balance of 
imports. 



Delhi. 

Amritsar. 

Laiiaur. 

Multan. 

Lucknow. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Raw cotton, 

577 

1.880 

2,971 

, , 

3,877 

European twist and yarn, 

13,250 

7,069 

527 

1,087 

10,967 

Indian do. do. 

380 

94 

1,922 

1,266 

1,831 

European piece goods, .. 

121,596 

5,411 

6,414 

9,938 

71,680 

Indian do. do. 

. , 

5,467 

1,699 

1,856 

8,705 

Wheat, 

. % 

637,277 

599,610 

1,49,319 

11,62,137 ) 

Other food grains, 

. . 

522,780 

442,884 

65,893 

9,95,362 ) * 

Ghi, 

21,295 

17,462 

18,01-2 

8,130 

32,450 

Salt, 

14,789 

21,207 

15,370 

5,664 

40,735f 

Spices, 

5,916 

• • 

2,258 

• t 

8,815 

►Sugar, refined, «• 

40,714 

31,468 

25,075 

26,657 

61,957 

Sugar, unrefined, 

• . 

90,506 

49,582 

32,731 

1,66,7,53 

Tea, Indian, 

499 

3,154 

1,964 

.. 

4,012 

Tea, foreign, 

1 

131 

8 

| 

15 

78 


* There should be some regard paid to the fact that Lucknow is the central deput to 
which the grain of the north-west of Oudh all comes for export to Cawnpore and other places. 
The grain comes on bullock-carts and pack animals, aud the average stay of a conveyance or pack 
animal in a gunj is from one moruiug to another. Thus each animal is three times fed 
within municipal limits. Bullocks aud buffalos used in grain carriage are fed with bhusa, khali 
aud grain. The average of grain given as fodder is l£ seers per diem to each head of cattle : which 
would be 2j'seers for °t lie three timesitisfed within municipal limits. The number of bullocks 
and buffalos which come into Lucknow carrying grain is 1,62,700 perannum (on an average calcu¬ 
lation). This means a consumption of 9,177 mauuds of grain which has passed municipal 
barriers. Add this to the other items of food grains, and the total of food grains consumed 
within Lucknow city rises to 21,66,676 maunds per annum. The average number of persons 
com in" in charge of conveyances and pack animals carrying grain, exclusive of those coming 
with grain carried by rail, is 6,93,300. Calculating at the rate given in the statement above, 
they consume 1,490 maunds of grain in the day and-a-balf that they are’in the Citv with convey, 
auces. This gives a grand total of 21,68.166 maunds, or, as near as may be, maunds per 
annum per bead of the population of Lucknow. 

t Of which 24,564 maunds would be Lahauri. 
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NOTES ON TRADERS AND PROFITS OF TRADES. 

A. 

Abkar .—Distiller of country spirits. 

All country spirits are made within a Government distillery, called abkvii 
gudowu by licensed distillers. The distiller (kashid dar) pays Government 
Its. 1 fee per annum for license to distil and Its. 2 per mensem for license to 
issue spirits. Government also levies one rupee still head duty on each gallon 
of liquor which is issued from the godown. 

Country spirit is made from mahua or from shira , which is first steeped in 
largo earthen jars buried up to the neck in the ground. In a jar are placed 30 
seers of mahuas and on them is poured half a gliara of water. The quautity of 
shira infused is a maund per jar and on this are poured five gharas of water and 
three gharas of ghura (the refuse emptied out of the copper caldrons or degs used 
in distilling). It is optional to the distiller to manufacture from shira or mahuas, 
lout the bulk of country spirit is made from the latter. Shira ferments in 
fifteen days in cold weather and in eight in hot weather. Mahua requires, only 
nine in the coldest weather and but five in the hottest. 

Whether the stuff steeped in the jar ( mathor ) be shira or mahua the con¬ 
tents of one jar suffice to supply one caldron (deg). The deg is covered with 
an inverted earthen pan (ndnd) closed air tight and from their cover come two 
worms (' naicha ) made of barnbu through which the vapour pass* s down into two 
vessels called hhapkas which rest buried in water up to their necks in a hauz or 
cistern placed at ground level. 

The deg is emptied of the ghura or refuse as each batch (tdo) 0 f stuff is 
distilled and when two batches have been distilled once (ekbdra) y the deposit of 
both is thrown together into one deg and redistilled. This is called doatasha and 
all country spirit now issued is doatasha. In this way one deg is used nine times 
in 27 hours six times for ekbdra and three times for doatasha liquor. 

Ihe expense of the distiller are 1| maunds of wood for each time a deg 
*9 used. He pays also 2£ as. to the water contractor each time a deg is used for 
( a distilling, and Rs. 3-14 per mensem for chokidari and conservancy. Ho 
requires two servants at Rs. 5 each per inensein and he expends Rs. 2 a month 
* n lighting his shed at night. 
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To determine the present cost of production and profit of distilling at the 
Sadr distillery of Lucknow—take a long term of days to avoid fractions and sup¬ 
pose the prices of all things to remain as now. Shira is now Rs. 2-14 
the maund and mahua 30 seers the rupee. Wood (which distillers buy wholesale) 
is Rs. 30 the 100 maunds. The yield of mahua is six gallons per deg and of 
shira 7 gallons. 


A period of 360 days gives 320 terms of 27 hours each. 

Take the 

yield 

for that time of mahua from one deg which will be 11,520 gallons and 

as 

it is 

almost a year take the expenses of production and fees for a 

whole year. 

The 

account is :— 

Rs. 

As. 

P. Rs. 

As. 

P. 

1,690 maunds of mahuas, 

, 


1,920 

0 

0 

4,320 „ firewood, 

.1,206 

0 

0 



1,920 degs (water for, @ 2£ as. per deg), 

. 300 

0 

0 



12 months lighting (at Rs. 2 p. m. per deg), 

12 „ chokidari and conservancy, at Rs. 3-14 

24 

0 

0 



per mensem per degi, 

. 46 

8 

0 



12 months, two servants at Rs. 5 each p. m.,... 

. 120 

0 

0 1,786 

8 

0 

Duty on 11,520 gallons at Re. 1 per gallon, ... 



11,520 

0 

0 

License fees annual and monthly, ... 



25 

0 

0 


Total Rs. 

15,251 

8 

0 

This liquor now sells wholesale at the godown for 

Rs, 

1-12 per 

gallon ; 


that is, the whole yield will be worth Rs. 20,1G0. 
slightly over 5 annas 3 pie per gallon. 

Take now the yield of shira-sharab for the 
the same way. 

The yield will in this case be 13,440 gallons. 


The profit is Rs. 4,908-8 or 
same term and calculate in 


1,920 maunds of shira, 

... 5,120 

0 

0 

Firewood and other items as before, 

... 1,786 

8 

0 

Duty on 13,440 gallons, 

... 13,440 

0 

0 

License fee annual and monthly, 

25 

0 

0 


Total Rs.... 20,371 

8 

0 


This liquor now sells wholesale at the godown for Rs. 2-2 per gallon: that 
is, the whole yield will be worth Rs. 28,560. The profit is Rs. 8,188-8 or almost 
9 annas 9 pie per gallon. 

It is not to be supposed that the prices of all materials required in the 
manufactures of country spirit are stationary, or that the prices at which spirits 
are issued or the profits per gallon always the same : but the object of the pre¬ 
ceding calculation is to show the cost of production, price, and profit of manu- 
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facture of country liquor at the present time : and, I may add, that having made 
similar calculations for other periods I have not found the rate of profit differ 
materially. The season of the year does not very much affect the price of 
country spirit, that is, country spirit, of mahuas forinstance, is not necessarily 
cheaper when the fruit is in season, for the purchase and storing of the fruit are 
practically a monopoly in the hands of the licensed distillers who enjoy a mo¬ 
nopoly of manufacture. There is no such competition between licensed distillers 
as will operate to greatly reduce the price at which spirit is issued from the 
Government distillery. 

The abkari year runs from 1st October to the 30th September and the 
following table shows the amount of country spirit issued from the Sadr distillery 
Lucknow in 1878-79 and in tho first four months of 1879-80 : also the number 
of distillers and the number of shops for the whole district of Lucknow :— 



*Xo. of 
distillers. 

Xo. of gallons 
issued. 

No. of rctuil 
shops. 

Fees on retail 
, shops. 

No. of 
thoks. 

Fees on thoks. 

1878-79 

9 

51,589 

142 

23,895 

6 

144 

1st Oct. 1878 to 
31stJa D . 1879, 

t 

14,594 





1879-80, 

7 

... 

132 

31,795 

6 

1,542 


1st Oct. 1879 to 

31st Jan. 1880, 19,384 ... . 

The term thok means a wholesale shop lying without city limits sanctioned 
for the convenience of shop-keepers buying wholesale but residing far from the 
Sadr distillery. There are six of these. They were let at fixed rates in 1878-79 
but wore auctioned in 1879-80. Tho vast enhancement of revenue which result¬ 
ed on the adoption of the system of auctioning leases of thoks indicates the 
lucrativeness of the trade in country spirits. 

The liquor issued to thoks is included in the total issue for the District. 
Hence to estimate profits of the retail shops by the district figures would be mis¬ 
leading. I therefore take the number of shops in the city and the number of gal¬ 
lons issued to city shops as a basis of calculation (there being no thok in tho 
city) and calculate minimum profits of retail shop-keepers (i gaddiddr ). 

Within the abkari year 1878-79 there were issued to city shops 34,910 
gallons. Suppose this liquor to have been all mahua spirit. It is less profit¬ 
able than shira-sharab and will therefore not vitiate calculation by causing an 
overestimate of retailer's profits. The number of shops was 40 and these wore 
let at auction sale of leases for Rs. 20,074. The average selling price of 
^ahua spirit at retail shops was 8 annas the bottle. Six bottles go to the 
K a Mon, that is, the retail shops in Lucknow realized at least Rs. 1,04,730 by the 
liquor issued to them in the year. They paid to Government Rs. 20,074 on 
their leases and hence have had Rs. 83,656 to cover original wholesale cost of 
spirit. The cost of spirit at the godown was in 1878-79 on tho average certainly 
not more than it now is, and was probably less, but take it to have been 
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t ag at present: price of issue Re. 1-12 per gallon. The cost price was 
Rs. 55,842/ Thus the balance of profits in favour of the retailers in city limits 
was Rs. 27,814. As I have before remarked the average wholesale price 
of mahua spirit was in 1878-79 probably lower than it now is (February 1880) 
and mahua spirit is less profitable than shim-sharab. Further, I have taken all 
liquor as mahua spirit and have supposed all spirit to be sold unadulterated. 
Therefore, when, having put all the conditions down in the form least favorable 
to the trader I have made out Rs. 27,814 profits to retailers where they 
pay Rs. 20,074 to Government for their licenses or fees on leases, I think I may 
fairly conclude that as a rule a retailer of country spirit will realize within a 
year profits at least equal to the fee, rent, or whatever it may be called, that 
lie pays to Government for his shop-lease. 


Acharwala —This trader makes pickles (achar), chatnifc, and preserves 
(murabba) from mangos, date (chuharah)^ raisins (kishmish), lemon, (nebu), 
jackfruit (kathal and barhal), ginger (adrakh), turnips (shaljam), cucumber 
(Khira), papaw (papaiya, ruud kharbuza), oranges, gourd (petha), myrobalan 
(anwala and har), pears (naspati), quince (bihi) bambu^ zf^ple (seb), pineapple 
(ananas), guava (amrud^ tamarind (imli) and other fruits. The ingredients used 
to make syrup (qiwam) are sugar (kand) and lemon juice : but the latter is 
seldom added to the syrup except in the case of apple-preseives. 

Preserves are sold at 8 as., 12 as., or 1 Re. per seer. Take one of each 
class. Preserved ginger is sold at 12 as. the seer. The acharwala takes f seer 
of kand which costs 5 as : half a seer of ginger which costs 2 as. The kand is 
placed in a vessel containing 2\ seers of water and boiled until it is reduced to 
such a consistency that it adheres to a slip of bambu when thrust in and pull¬ 
ed out of the vessel. The ginger is then boiled in water and when it becomes 
soft and clear it is thrown into the syrup. A paisa worth of essence of keora 
(Pandanus odoratissiraus) is added for perfume. This gives about a nawabi seer 
(96 Rs. weight) of preserved ginger which has cost as., excluding firewood 
which would be an anna at most. Total cost 8£ as. This ‘preserve is sold at 
12 as. the Euglish seer, or 14 as. 4 p. the navvabi seer. 

Apple preserve is sold at Re. 1 per seer. The cost is: 6 apples 6 annas; 
^ seer kand (good quality) 3 as.; lemon 6 pies; keora 3 pies; firewood 1 anna. 
Total cost 10 as. 9 pies for making a nawabi seer which is sold at Re. 1 per 
English seer for Re. 1-3-2. 

Preserved anwalas are sold at the cheapest rate, 8 as. a seer. In this case 
£ seer of shakhar (unrefined sugar) is issued. This costs 2 as. G pies. Fresh 
dnwal'ts \ seer, 6 pies. Keora in larger quantity than in the former cases as 
dtnoalas are bitter, viz. 2 paisa worth. One anna’s worth of wood is needed as 
before. This will give a nawabi seer, costing 4 as. 6 pies—to solicit 8 as. the 
nawabi seer, or for 9 as. 7 pies when sold at 8 as. the English seer. 

Pickles are sold at 6 as. or 8 as. per seer. 



Mango pickles are made thus :—f seer vinegar, 9 pies: mangos (dried) J- 
seer, 3 pies; cheap shakkar, £ seer 6 pies: red pepper one chhatank, 3 pies : 
lcalctunji (Nigella Indica) 3 pies: ginger 3 pies: mint (podina) 3 pies ; salt H 
pies; miscellaneous small fruit (raisins &c.) one anna. Total 3 as. 7i p. This 
gives one seer pickles and profits of sale at 6 as. per seer are 2 as 4i pies. 

The manufacturer and vendor of pickles are usually one and the same per¬ 
son. There is no wholesale and retail dealing as separate businesses; and all 
dealing in pickles is by the sirkdri seer. On the other hand dealing in preserves 
is in two hands—the manufacturer's and the retailer's. 

The former buys his ingredients and manufactures and sells at nawabi 
seer rates The retailer purchases at nawabi seer rate and sells by the lumbari 
seer. Their relative cost prices and profits in the sample cases stand thus :— 


Auwalas, 

Ginger, 

Apples, 


Cost of materials etc. 
at nawabi rute 

Rs. As. P. 

... 0 4 6 

... 0 8 3 

... 0 10 9 


Sold by manufacturer and 
retailer at nawabi rute for 

Rs. As. P. 

0 8 0 

0 12 0 

1 0 o 


Sold by retailer at 
lum’oari seer rute for 

Rs. As. P. 

9 7 0 

0 14 4 

1 3 2 


The demand for preserves and pickles is not large. They are articles of 
luxury and the profits of manufacture must be high. Further, the demand is so 
far precarious that there is risk of loss and deterioration of the value of stock 
and this necessitates a high rate of profit in goods sold to compensate for po¬ 
tential loss on goods unsold. 


Addadar —This word properly signifies the owner of a stand or station 
where persons of the same profession, porters, bearers, carriers, carters, and 
the like congregate, and who receive from them a portion of their earnings 
in return for the advantage given them by connection with the stand as a means 
of securing employment. The word is now seldom used in cities except for 
the proprietor of a station of doli-bearers : and the term adtia kahdrm is met 
with in lists of licensed traders. 

The system of business is this. A kahar having some capital and a con¬ 
nection makes up a number of dolis and settles at a central part of a city. He 
enters into an agreement with a number of kahars^ professional doli-bearers, 
and retains two for each doli. The kahars hold themselves in readiness to carry 
a doli for the addaddv when he calls on them to attend and whatever their 
earnings be* they pay two annas in the rupee to the <uldadd)\ There is a fixed 
charge for every well-known distance in the city and there is a separate charge 
made for the time the kahars and doli are detained beyond the time spent in 
carrying, Thus the fare from the Chauk to the Kachahri and back is 4 as. for 
a doli with two bearers and 1 anna extra for every half hour that the doli is 
detained, or 4 as. extra for the whole hours of business. It must be added 
that where the person hiring the doli lives at a distance from the adeja, ho must 
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pay for the distance from the adda to his residence and thence to place of destina¬ 
tion ; but as' a rule addas are sufficiently numerous and so well placed that any 
person needing a doli has no great distance to send to procure one. Dolis are 
most in demand for short distances within native quarters of large cities where 
pardah-nishins and others go through narrow streets to visit neighbours. There 
is also a great call on addas at night for the conveyance of ladies of the demi-monde 
and especially of the many not openly unchaste females who are to be found 
in large cities. The poverty to which many families, chiefly Muhammadan, form¬ 
erly maintained by the bounty and extravagance of the native court have been 
reduced in Lucknow since English rule began, unfortunately drives many well 
connected females to ply a trade under cover of the night. The chief addas of 
Luckoow are close to the residences of pimps: and indeed one sometimes hears 
the term adda-randiydn used to denote a bawd’s business connection. The 

adda kahdrdn and the adda randiydn will generally be found not far apart. 

\ 

Adda-gari vide Argarah. 


Afiun-farosh. —The opium vendor has a license from Government and 
is supposed to sell only opium issued from the Government Treasury. He is 
required to keep a register of sales. The Government price is Rs. 15 per seer 
and the vendor can sell at his own price. He sells in various ways, e. g. in pills 
(golis) of from 4 to 5 mashas each, and in lumps of so many anna’s worth as 
demanded by purchasers. If he sells golis he makes them and prices them so 
that he vends at the rate of Rs. 24 per seer, and the chief demand is for these 
pills. If the vend is by anna’s worth he arranges his price at from Rs. 18 to 19 
per seer, and in this case the vendor has increased his weight by damping and 
adulterating the Government standard opium so that he really sells at the lowest 
computation at about Rs. 20 per seer. 

Opium vendors undoubtedly drive a large trade in contraband opium. 
This they purchase for Rs. 8 per seer at most and keep concealed somewhere 
on their premises, generally in a small mud vessel hid in a hole in the wall 
or ground. There is something facetious about the method of illicit sale as 
described to me. The licensed opium-vendor places before him at his shop a 
small pile of Government opium which he calls * sirkari mahadeo.’ A purchaser 
comes up and takes his seat. The vendor seeing he has before him a hardened 
opium consumer asks ‘ Do you not prefer the dudhi afiun.’ This term is that 
given to the smuggled opium which inveterate opium eaters much prefer to the 
standard article. The purchaser remarks it is hard to get dudhi afiun and the 
vendor says he has a very little which he ha9 with much difficulty stored, and 
after much feigned reluctance he slips inside and produces a little which he 
sells. This sale will of course not appear in the shop register and indeed the 
opium disposed of in golis is not all entered, for the opium sold by the anna’s 
worth system has generally been sufficiently weighted by moisture and adul¬ 
teration to account when shown in the registor for all that the vendor purchased 
from the Government. 
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Tho expenses of the opium shop arc Government fees for license and rent 
of shop. To which must be added the pay of the shopkeeper where the licensee 
is not himself the vendor. Allowing for all these expenses—there is still, by the 
system of sale practised by licensees, a sure profit of 25 per cent, at least 
to the licensee on the Government price of all opium issued to licensee; but the 
illicit profits by dealing in contraband opium are practically limited only by 
risk of detection. 

The chief opium shops in Lucknow are seven:— 


1 . 

That at 

Chauk Khass, Thanah. 

Chauk. 

2. 

do. 

Anriuabad, 

do. 

Ganesbgucj. 

3. 

do. 

Huzratgunj, 

do. 

do. 

4. 

do. 

Saadatgunj Kalan, 

do. 

Saadatgunj. 

5.' 

do. 

Daligan j, 

do. 

Husauganj. 

6. 

do. 

Husenabad, 

do. 

Dnulatganj. 

7. 

do. 

Deori Agha Mir, 

do. 

Wazirganj. 


Ahir vide Budh-farosh. 



Ainak-SaZ.—This is the oculist and optician but his name does not imply 
the same scope and skill of manufacture as the English words. Indeed the 
ordinary ainak-saz is merely one who sets in frames and guards glasses which he 
has procured from bisatis j but there will in most large cities be found manufac¬ 
tures of lenses, who also set those lenses to order and these are sometimes 
exceedingly skilful men. There is in Lucknow behind the Tahsin Masjid near 
the Chauk an ainak-saz called Muharuad Abrahim who commands a very large 
custom. He has a moderate scientific knowledge and extensive practical experi¬ 
ence. He purchases the materials for manufacture—Crystal and pebbles—and 
makes concave (kulhiya) and convex (nigahdar) lenses and also a very strong mag¬ 
nifying lens used by persons afflicted with the disease called motiyabind. He has 
stones with prepared curved surfaces both convex and concave adapted by deter¬ 
mined curvature to the manufacture of lenses of required power, and all lenses 
are made up to order. An applicant for a pair of spectacles consults this 
optician and his eyesight is tested on the same principles as a European oculist 
adopts, and the power of lens required being determined, it is made up. There 
are sixteen degrees of power of lenses whether kulhiya, nigahdar, 0 r motiyabind, 
and these are termed chhitanks. It sounds strange to hear one’s eyes spoken 
of as requiring glasses of so many chhitanks power but it is the oriental idiom. 

The materials used for manufacture are glass and crystal, but chiefly crystal, 
of various colours, the best being dhunaila , snfaid , and nillcanthi. The dhunaila 
is said to relieve the eyes, svfaid is clearest, and nillcanthi is a light grayish-blue 
tint, a ncutal colour. Crystal is imported in blocks or rough lumps from Kabul, 
Naipal, llaidarabad, and Lirhma: and is delivered in Lucknow at from Rs, 3-2 
6 o Rs. 4 per seer. It is held in the hand and cut in thin layers or slices by 
weans of a steel wire strung from horn to horn of a bow and these slices are 'cut 
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into elliptical or round pieces and ground on the convex or concave stones 
already alluded to. The triturating medium used in grinding the lenses is a 
substance called mat, a paste made of the ponder which falls from prec ; ous 
stones when they are in the hands of the almas-tarash or begri. When the 
lens has been prepared of required strength it is given a smoothness and polish 
by rubbing on a leather strop and the polishing medium is bari. 

Aina-saz.— This is a looking-glass manufacturer. The quality of glass 
necessary for this trader’s business is not made in Lucknow. Light but 
clear glass is brought from Calcutta and sold by bis&tis, but a thick and clear 
glass imported from Aleppo through Bombay is most highly esteemed. The 
aina-s&z merely cuts the glass and covers it on one side with tinfoil (panni) 
and quicksilver (para). There are no famous aina*s&zes in Lucknow and the 
best loo dng-glasses are imported from Cawnpore and Delhi, and no trader of 
this class in Lucknow can be called on to pay License Tax. 

AlmaS Tarasll. —This term is indifferently used in describing the 
diamond-cutter proper and the begri, nagina saz and others, all of whom perform 
different operations of trade and are really quite separate traders. It will be 
convenient, however, to deal with all of them under this head as they are all 
concerned with precious stones : and this article read with that on Jauhari will 
give a complete view of the whole trade in precious stones and their counter¬ 
feits. 

The almas tarash (also called hakkak) cuts diamonds at a lathe with a 
revolving steel disc called patsdn. This is set in motion with the ordinary kamdm 
and tasmd such as carpenters use to move the barmd. Close to the patsan but 
not quite touching it is a second disc which is stationary ; on the circumference 
of this disc are fixed clasps called ghoriyd . In one of these the diamond is fastened. 
Th epatsan is set in motion and the ghoriyd holding the diamond is pressed against 
th q patsdn by a lever called Ankara. The diamond is cut by the surface of the 
disc not by the circumference, else the facet cub would not be a plane but a curve. 
The patsdn is kept moist by the application of a paste or starch [indwd) made of 
the powder of diamonds gathered as the dust falls from the lathe. 

Diamonds are cut either parab, polki , or Icanwdi (vide Jauhari) and the 
diamond cutter is paid accordingly. 

Parab Rs. 3 per rati, 

Polki „ 4 „ 

Kanwal „ 5 to 6 ,, 

The begri is the cutter of other precious stones. There are many begm 
in Lucknow but the last aloias-tarash remaining in Lucknow in 1879 has gone 
to Bunaras * 


There are three discs used for cutting precious stones other than diamonds 8 
The first is called ragrdisdn , the second is called mahin san , and the third jilq san . 
The first and second are made of kurand , corundum stone (adamantinus corun¬ 
dum). The first is of rougher manufacture than the second. It is used to 
bring the stone roughly into shape while the second is much finer and cuts the 
facets. The third disc is made of pJiul (bell-metal) for topaz (pukhraj), garnet 
(yiiqut), emerald (panna), and sapphire (nilam): and of rdngd (pewter), for the 
lulri and other soft stones. The last san gives the smooth polish (opni). In all 
cases the mawa used to moisten the san must be made of the powder of the stone 
to be cut, emerald powder for emeralds, ruby for rubies, and so on. 

Precious stones other than diamonds are cut taurd , wiathaild , and tilakviddr 
terms which are explained (Part II. Jauhari) and the begri is paid accordingly, 

Taura. MathaiU Tilakri-dar. 

Panna, yaqut, ) 

Nilam, pukhraj, & j Re. 1 per rati. 8as. per rati. 8 as. per rati. 

JL»41ri, ) 

Gomedak, ditto. ditto. not cut in this form. 

Coral (munga) is cut either in danas (beads) or in naginas for setting : but 
in either case the begri receives Rs. 4 per tolah for cutting up the shdkh (branch) 
as coral is termed in the rough form. 

Next after the almastarash and begri comes th obidhiya, This is the work¬ 
man who perforates precious stones, pearls, coral, &c. The instrument used 
for piercing is a steel barma worked with a tasnia and hamani . The object to 
be pierced is placed in a tipahi on the ground before which the bidhiya squats 
and a cup is placed at a little distance above and so contrived that water comes 
falling drop by drop on the hole which is being pierced. The wages of the 
bidliiya are : —■ 


Hirn, 

... 

... 5 Rs. per rati 

Panna, 

... 

1 an do. 

Y6qut, 

.. • 

... 1 do. 

Nilam, 

... 

2 ,, do. 

Pukhraj, 


1 ,, do. 

Gomedak, ... 


... \ an. do. 

L&lri, 


... 1 „ do. 

Firozn, 

•«. 

... 1 „ do. 

Munga, 


... I Re per tolah 

Moti, 

... 

... 8 as. per tank.* 


There is still another workman to be noticed, the kataiya , His business 
is to cut into smaller pieces the large mass of crystal, topaz or whatever it be, 
which a jauhari buys or imports. He does this with a steel wire strung* from 
horn to horn of a semi-circular bow. He either works at daily wages of 8 as. 
or at task rates from 4 as. to 8 as. per score of smaller pieces, to which he re¬ 
duces the larger mass. The smaller the pieces to which it is reduced the 
higher t he rate paid to the kataiya . 

* Tank is equal to 2*1 rati. 
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There was under native rule a large business done in precious stones in 
Lucknow andskilful diamond cutters were not uncommon, but since the British 
occupation of Oudli there has been a decline in this trade and in its place has 
sprune up a very extensive business in the manufacture and sale of imitation 
gems, counterfeit stones, etc. The manufacture of these imitations and 
counterfeits is carried on to great perfection by Kalian Khan. Ho manufactures 
glass brilliants into which he infuses colour so skilfully as to deceive dealers 
in precious stones, not to say the ordinary unwary public. His work is called 
do pallia (d p dlah ka kam) as it combines two operations, the manufacturing 
and colouring, as opposed to the work of the naginasaz who merely cuts up 
pieces of coloured glass. 

The naginasaz uses the same sans as the hegri : but in the case of 
counterfeits made of glass the third sdn is made of wood and the second is called 
mal sdn. The latter and the first are both mado of kurand . The tndicd is made 
from, a substance resembling powdered slate. Instead of the ghoriya a slip of 
bambu called kanid is used, held in the hand for applying the nag (piece of 
glass or other substance being cut) to the san glass and pebbles are nob 
the only materials sought after by the nagina-saz. He will not despise 
fragments of glazed porcelain and he will eagerly clutch pieces of the 
coloured borders of English crockery. A nagina-saz may bo either a manu¬ 
facturer and vendor or merely a labourer working for wages. In the 
latter case he receives 8 as. per score of nags which he turns out and in the 
forzfier case 12 as. per score is the average selling price. The retailer who 
vends in broken lots ( phut liar) or singly will sell such nags for the most he 
can get and it may be taken that he sells at double his cost price. 

The class of business carried on by a manufacturer like Kalian Khan is of 
course moro profitable than that of the ordinary nagina-saz, for he can deceive 
the skilful jauhari as well as the undiscerniug public and ajauhari will often close 
with a skilful counterfeiter for the sake of the great profit which such a partner- 
skip will obviously afford. 


Arad-farosh vide Chakkiwala. 


Araishwala. —This is the class of trader that makes up tafehis, taziyas, 
toys, flowers, fruits, and nosegays, pitaras, belis, doors, and other festive deco* 
rations such as paper and talc lanterns, and horses and other figures of paper- 
pulp. The materials required in this business are paper of all kinds and 
colours, talc of all colours, bambus, brass tiusel, paste, catgut and thread. 

The demand for thegoods produced is confined to occasions of festivity 
such as marriage processions, and of mourning as in the Muharram : but there 
is of course a larger demand in a wealthy city than in villages and especially in 
a Muhammadan city like Lucknow. At best an araishwaia can hardly ever earn 
Ks, 500. profits of trade in a year. 
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Araq-kash.— This is tlie distiller of extracts and essences of flowers, etc., 
which are widely consumed as beverages and as medicinal draughts, lhey 
are retailed by attars. 

The preparations most in demand are made from gulab (rose), keora 
(pandanus odoratisimus), mandi (sphoeranthus Iudicus), makoi (Sarsaparilla), 
laung (clove), iliichi (cardamom), nimbu (lemon), dhaniya (coriander), podina 
mint), and saunf (aniseed). 

The mode of distilling is that adopted in making country spirit with deg, 
naicha and bhapka, and the caso of guld-b kd araq will serve as a sample for all. 

The average deg holds three gharas of water and into it are poured two 
gharas of water and about 10,000 roses. The fire is applied about 10 a. si., and 
the whole is distilled by sunset. This 6k burn araq is re-diotilled next day and yields 
finally doaCasha araq about 12 seers. The consumption of wood is 4 mds. por 
diom which is at most a rupee, certainly seldom more and generally lest. There 
are two servants to attend the dtg at H as. per diem each. The present price 
of roses is 1250 the rupee : but they have been as dear as 800 and are generally 
as cheap as 2,000 the rupee. 

Cost of production of 12 seers gulab ka araq 

10,000 roses, ... Rs. 8 0 

Two mannds firewood, ... „ 2 0 

Two servants two days at li as. 

each per diem, ... ,> 0 0 0 


0 

0 


<SL 


Total Rs. 10 6 0 

The araq-kash sells the araq at Re. 1 per seer thus realizing profit Re. 1-10 
or within a trifle of 16 per cent, on his outlay. 

Roses are procurable everywhere but the variety usually used is what 
natives call the r fasli gulab’ which comes into market in Chait after the Holi. 

Keora araq i s not made in Lucknow but imported in qarabas or glass 
flagons from Jaunpur. The carriage is by boat. 

Mundi is procurable at all places. Lucknow grass-cutters bring it to 
market in bundles which sell at 4 as. each. One bundle will suffice tor two 
degs and the araq-kash sells at Re. 1-8 por maund to retailers who sell at 1 anna 
per seer. 

Makoi is imported dry and sold by Mdricaris to araq-kashes at Rs. 8 per maund. 
The araq is sold bv them at Rs. 2 per maund to attars who retail at 2 as. the seer. 

Laung■ kd araq j s no t made in Lucknow. 

Ildichi ka araq i s ma( j e up to order, from either ban or clihoti ildicln. The 
former is purchased from pansdrts by the person giving the order for 14 as. the 
seer, and the latter for from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 the seer and delivered by him to 
the qraq-kash. 

Podina is bought by the araq-kash at 2| as. the pansen. He sells the 
ar a q at Rg. 2 per maund to attars who retail at 2 as. the seer. 
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Saunf ranges in price according to the state of the market fjom Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 20 per mauud. It is at present Rs. 12 per mauud. Tho araq ia sold at Rs. 4 per 
maund to attars who retail at 2 as. per seer. 

Argarah is the name given to the employment of livery stable keepers 
who send oat vehicles for hire. The word is said to be a corruption of adda-gar 
and to have denoted originally hackery carriage stands at Railway stations. 
This may be so. 

Some livery keepers have as many as ten garis and others only ono or 
two, but in Lucknow all are required to take out a Municipal License for each 
such conveyance and conveyances are classed in two grades and the fares regu¬ 
lated accordingly. If, therefore, the probable profits of a first and second-class 
conveyance be determined it is a very simple matter to tax the owner according 
to the number of garis he has running. 

The second class vehicles convey native passengers to and from trains. 
The average chance, as far as I have been able to ascertain, is six fares of 4 as. 
each per diem. This is Re. 1-8 and excludes odd jobs from place to place in 
the city : and gives Rs. 557-8 per annum. 

The cost of keeping this class of gari, supposing it to run with a pair of 
ponies is :— 


Grass 2 as. jwr diem, 

« » . 

Rs. 

45 

10 

0 

Grain (cheap kinds 20 seers 

the 





rupee or thereabouts,) 

• • • 

)) 

54 

12 

0 

Driver, at Rs. 4 per mensem. 

t • • 

)) 

48 

0 

0 

One balgir, 

... 

)) 

36 

0 

0 

Nalbandi, 


3 ) 

9 

0 

0 

Ghi and gur, (occasionally). 

« . . 

)> 

12 

0 

0 

Oiling wheels. 

. . • 

)> 

2 

8 

0 

Lighting with oil. 

. . • 


5 

11 

3 

Repairs to gdri and loss by 

selling 





worn out and buying fresher tattus v .. 

)) 

60 

0 

0 

Allow ten days not running 

owing to 





repairs. 

... 

)> 

15 

0 

0 


Total Rs. : 

288 

9 

3 


This will leave profits Rs. 258-14*9. 

Now, take a first class palki-gari. If it run to and from trains and if the 
average is the same as in the last case—six fares per diem and the pay 8 as. per 
fare—the daily income will be Rs. 3 : but the chance of fares is really less than 
six for European passengers who create demand for first class vehicles are fewer 
than native passengers who engage 2nd class gfins. Say the average is 5 fares 
per diem. That gives Rs, 2-8 per diem or Rs. 9-12-8 per annum, and it i 3 
hardly an overestimate for the hire of a first class vehicle is in Lucknow as 
much as Rs, 3 per diem. 




The cost of keeping the conveyance is about as follows 

Grass for a pair of ponies at 3 as. per diem, Rs. 68 7 0 

Gram eight seers per diem @ 16 seer the 


rupee, average price. 

}) 

182 

8 

0 

-Driver, at Rs. 5 per mensem. 

)) 

60 

0 

0 

ttalgir, a t Rs. 3 do.. 


36 

0 

o 

Nalbandf, 

yy 

yy 

12 

0 

0 

Ghi, gur & occasionally, 

yy 

24 

0 

0 

Candles, 

yy 

9 

0 

0 

Oil for wheels,... 

Repairs and loss by selling old and buying 

yy 

2 

8 

0 

other tattus, 

Pen days hire lost by vehicle being under 

yi 

—j 

O 

o 

0 

0 

repair. 

yy 

25 

0 

0 

Total ... 

)) 

519 

7 

0 


This will leave Rs. 383-1-0 profits in the year and it is a very low estimate 
for I have set the average daily hire at only Rs. 2-8. I should say that a first- 
class palki-gari kept by a stable man who has a good connection is worth about 
Rs. 500 per annum and a second class vehicle about Rs. 250. 


Arhat-ghalla.— This is the business of grain-broking but it will be as 
well under this head to dispose of g’rain-dealers in general. 

The grain trade of Lucknow is conducted on a system which needs expla¬ 
nation but which when understood much facilitates the taxation of o-rain-brok- 
ers. In the first place it must be understood that all grain brought"within the 
limits of the Lucknow Municipality is brought to some ganj and the beopdri 
importing the grain, or bis servant in charge who passes the grain, at the "oc¬ 
troi barriers (conveyed by cart, beast of burden or headload), declares the n. a m 
to which he is taking the grain and the octroi muharrir registers the mode of 
conveyance, the weight and kind of grain which the carrier alleges he is C on- 
veying and the amount of duty paid at the barrier. The importer—generally 
caried beopan in all large transactions—brings this grain on to a gani and th P m 
throug i a middle-man, arhathja or broker, vends to a purchaser or purchasers 
The grain is generally purchased in a lump sum by some storer or factor or e\-^ 
porter : anj sometimes in lots by pharyas. A pkarya, generally squats in a mini 
under the w.ng of abroker and buys each day va.ious lots of grain which he reS 
he gauj . and the word may be taken to mean * retailer of "rain within limits 

°- a ganj/ The grain storer or cornfactor is called bharsdrwald The word is a 
corruption from bhandsdl a g rain . store „_ d thfl Dronpr na , ' 1136 W0I “ 19 a 

is bhandcA/; m . a . “ St ° 10 aU<1 tbe P r0 P er name for a gram-storer 

_ ah. The exporter is termed dasdwar and the derivation is obvious. 

•t here are two classes of ganjes. The first is the g an j built as an G n c l 0 

sure somewhat like a sarai and the proprietor lets it out to a lessee and this 
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lessee is termed the chaudhri. The shops in this class of ganj are let to grain- 
brokers and they rent according to the space occupied. Each arbatiya receives 
all the profits of his own business and pays the chaudhri the customary dues. 
The other class of ganj is that in which the brokers are a coparcenary body 
termed a panth. Of this class is Thakurganj where there are four brokers who 
recognise one of their number as chaudhri and they treat their income as a 
common fund which they throw together and divide in four 4-anna shares. He 
who is the chaudhri also takes chaudhri’s dues. He is so to speak lambardar 
and the others are co-sharers in a corporate ganj. 

Of whatever class the ganj may be, the chaudhri and proprietor keep muhar- 
rirs who each day register the number and details of conveyances that come to 
each broker. From these books the details of each broker’s business as such can 
be discovered for any given period. The octroi books do not give this detail. 
The latter show only the garis or other conveyances declared at the barriers 
to be about to proceed to certain destinations. The chaudhri’s and proprietor’s 
or lessee’s books show the number of garis, beasts of burden or headloads that 
come to each broker each day because the chaudhri’s and proprietor’s dues are 
levied accordingly from the brokers. 

What are the customs of ganjes, the chaudhri's and proprietor's dues, and 
the commission charged by brokers ? This is a question which is easy in one paifc 
and extremely difficult in the other part to answer. 

As to chaudhris and proprietors, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the general rule in all ganjos in Lucknow is that these parties receive thiough 
the brokers :—• 


Per 4-bullock cart, 

,, 3 ditto, 

,, 2 ditto, 

,, 1. ditto, 

„ buffalo, 

,, bullock, | 

„ tattu, ) 

„ buqcha (headload), 


Proprietor 


4 as. i. e. 

3 

annas 

• • 3 ,, ,, 

2} 

)> 

•• 2 „ ,, 

H 

33 

•• f 33 

9 

pies 

.. (Hpies,, 

44 

33 

...4 „ ,, 

3 

33 


Chaudhri. 
1 anna. 
9 pies. 

1 anna. 
3 pies. 

2 „ 

1 pie. 
nil. 


The only exceptions I know of are (l) to Dakshinagauj where the rates 
are a trifle lower, but the difference is made up in grain: and (2) other gaujes 
in which there is something levied on buqchas. 

The difficult part of the question to answer is as regards the commission 
charged by brokers. The first point ascertained beyond doubt is that the broker 
is paid both by the beopaii who brings him the grain and by the purchaser 
who buys through him. I have taken statements of many beoparis, brokers, 
purchasers both for export and storage, and of some mahajans who have large 
transactions as bankers to grain-brokers. It is a universal rule in Lucknow that the 
broker takes f taka fi rupiya.’ He takes two paisa in the rupee on the ganj price. 









Next, what does the broker take from tlie beopdri ? The brokers in ganjes 
north of the Gumfci levy from beoparis one rupee per 4-bullock cart, and 
rateably four annas per bullock on each mode of conveyance. This amount is 
nob always taken wholly in cash but sometimes partly in grain and partly in 
cash : it being understood that the grain given will with the cash make up a 
rupee per 4-bullock cart, and so on. I am not clearly satisfied that this rule 
exists in exactly the same form in all ganjes south of the Guinti but in those 
ganjes there is also some fixed understanding which is probably much the same 
as that prevailing north of the Gumfci. 

Custom has also prescribed certain other pickings which the broker takes 
from the beopdri, grain for bihishti who fills water for the bullocks, for the faqir 
of the ganj, for the brahmins, for the broker's son, for the chokidar, for the lad 
who hands found tobacco, and so on, an endless loot. 

The arhatiya takes all he can get from the beopaii and so manages thatbe 
gets what covers his expenses : e . g. take Daksbinagunj. The broker takes 
from the beopdri one rupee cash and 5 seers of grain on a 4-bullock cart. Out 
of this pays :— 

To chaudhri cash 1 anna 4<i pies. 

„ proprietor „ 2 annas 4£ „ 


proprietor graiu 3|- seers 


n 

3 

4 


/ chokidar, i soer. 

J brahmin, 

) dandiya, 

\ chaprassy, | „ 

He has left 12 annas 3 pies and 1J seers grain on the 4-bullock cart. 

It is true that he also treats the beopdri to tobacco and provides him with 
vegetables and l^anda out of this but still he has ample margin left to pay 
weighmen and other servants. 

It is thus clear that ifcis quite fair towards a broker and, indeed, very mild 
treatment, to take his profits as \ anna in the rupee on total price of grain sold 
through him during the year and tax him thereon. 

As thechaudhri's books will show all conveyances which have come to each 
broker in a year, it is obvious that to tabulate his books and calculate weight and 
price of grain is a fair mode of taxation. No broker can object to the details 
of the chaudhri*s books, for he has bound himself by paying chaudhri's dues 
according to those books. 


The average weights I have ascertained to be 
4-bullock cart. 


36 i mds. 


3 do., 

2 do., 

1 do., 

Buffalo, 
Bullock, 
Tattu, 
Buqcba, 


. . 

... 274 

yy 

.. 

... 224 

yy 

.. 

... 10 

yy 

• • 

... 7 

yy 

.. 

... 5 

yy 

•• 

3 

yy 

• * 

1 

» 
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These rates are somewhat lower than prevail /for carts at least) in some 
parts of the city as admitted by chaudhris, but they are rates which if applied as 
an average can cause no hardship. The books on which I was compelled to 
proceed were those of 1878 as I commenced work in January 1879, and hence I 
applied the average price of grain for that year. That was Rs. 2-14 per maund. 

The following is a sample of a ganj assessed on these principles :— 


NAZIRGANJ. 


Broker’s name. 

1 4-bullock- 
| carts. 

2-bullock 

cart. 

Buffalos. 

Bullocks. 

Tattus. 

Buqchas. 

Total 

weightmds. 

Total value 

Bs. 

4 g j> 
S.| & 

•.* o •" 

2 ss ■* 

S 

Tax. 

Bam Dass, . 



25 

258j 

5236 

4762 

21957 

63122 

1972 

20 

Baghobar, . 

9 

43 

29 

1581727 

2366 

7540 

216n8 

677 

10 

Nanku, ... . . „. 

925 

626 

1 


242 

27 

48611 

139767 

4367 

75 

Baghu Mai, . 

46 

97 



ffr 

... 

3802 

10931 

342 

5 

Narain, . 

24 

63 



• • • 


2294 

6596 

206 

2 

Manik, . 

765 

45 8 


1 

1 

... 

38458 

111567 

3486 

75 

Chandi, . 

310 

244 



• • • 

... 

16805 

48315 

1509 

25 

Kalka, . 

22 

23 



• • • 


1310 

3767 

117 


JolaMal,. 

331 

340 





18731 

53852 

1683 

25 

Baldeo, .... 

73 

111 



24 

*18 

5253 

15103 

472 

10 

Srikishn,. 

14 

18 



... 

• • • 

916 

2634 

82 

... 

Badlu, . 

25 

3‘3 




• • • 

1650 

4744 

148 

• • » 

Dasi,. 

... 

10 



... 


225 

•637 

19 

... 

Durga. . 

1 

7 



... 


194 

558 

17 

. • . 

Anaut Bara & Skabrati. 

44 

25 



... 


2109 

6236 

195 

2 


The foregoing will show that grain-brokers may have profits which far eqxceed 
Rs, 3,750 per annum, and yet the Act as it stands by the schedule annexed does 
not admit of a grain-broker going higher than class II grade I. There are many 
brokers in Lucknow, who should go into the first class, but the Schedule forbids 
it, r Ihis is an error which should be corrected by amendment of the Schedule, 
It causes loss to Government and the class benefitting is that which above all 
others derives a benefit by the high prices consequent on the dearths, scarcity, 
and famine, for the meeting of which the License Tax Act provides a fund. 

It must not be supposed that this f taka rupiya 9 commission is the broker's 
sole source of income. The arhatiya is a money-lender lending either his own or 
borrowed money to beoparis to enable them to buy up grain. On those advan¬ 
ces the arhatiya receives interest not less than one paisa the rupee per mensem 
and in busy seasons the interest will be as high as an anna the rupee. These 
are prevailing rates, but there is no absolute rule # The beoparis come by bor- 
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rowing into the clutches of the arhatiya and aro, so to speak, his jajmdns and 
sons will deal with the brokers to whom their fathers have brought grain. 

A broker who seeks to have his license tax decided by his books should 
produce noc only his roz-naracha showing daily ‘ batta’ or gains but also his 
account of loans to beoparis and (where, as is generally the case, he is a storer as 
well as broker) his account of bhandsdl. It is not proper to tax a grain-broker 
solely on the profits shown in the Schedule of the ganj made out as before shown 
until it is clear beyond doubt that he is not a storer or money-lender as well as 
broker. 

The business of the grain-broker is secure : not so that of the grain-storer 
or cornfactor. The latter trade is very precarious and the profits of one 
year may be more than swallowed up by losses in the next. Storing of grain 
and transport from one mai’ket to another in India to take advantage of prices 
is but in the infancy of its development. The extension of railways has much 
aided trade and tended to diminish the chances of high prices continuing long 
in any one part of India. There are traders so alive to the benefits of knowing 
intimately the state of the market in other places that they receive telegrams on 
the subject from correspondents. 


Ata-farosh vide Chakkiwala. 

Atashbas. —It would be idle to enumerate all the names of the many fire¬ 
works which a nativo atashbaz manufactures. Tho chief favorites are the anars 
or grenades, mahtdbi or rocket and chachhundar or squib. 

The amir will serve to give some idea of the profit of a firework-maker. 

Anars are of several sizes : panserah, adhserah, tipaiya, serah and others to 
order, even to a maund. The atashbaz purchases the mud-shells for these from 
kumhars at Rs. 1 per 800. The kumhar reckons 105 to the 100. The fitashbaz 
makes his own gun-powder—with koela, cjandhalc , and shora-qahni. He mixes 
these in proportion of 10 chittaks koela, 4 chittaks gandhak, and 2 chittaks shora- 
qalmi to make a seer of gunpowder. The atashbaz takes one seer of this gun-powder 
to make 25 panserah andrs and he adds 2 chittaks gandhak, 4 chittaks koela, and 
one chittak lohchan (iron filings.) Ho has expended:— 

25 Mud-shells for anars, .0 6 0 

1 seer gun-powder (home-made), 0 4 0 

Gandhak,.0 1 0 

Koela, .0 0 3 

Lohchan, . ...0 0 3 


Total, ... 0 6 0 

and has made up 25 anars which he sells at 2 paisa per anar for 22J as. and his 
profit is 6^ as. on the lot. 


9 
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The occupation of an atashbaz is not constant for the demand for fire-worksf 
fluctuates with the season—being most brisk in Baisakh, Jeth, and Asarli wheil 
Hindu marriages take place; and slowest between Muharram and Chaklam when 
Muhamadans do not marry. 

Attar.—A native druggist has large profits. Two-thirds of the drugs he 
keeps are wild flowers, herbs, leaves, fruits, nuts, and roots, which women 
gather in jungles and sell for a trifling price. The rest of his medicines are 
purchased for something like four to six annas per seer. Yet when he places 
these varied drugs in stock he prices all alike at a high price regardless of cost- 
price. If an attar could sell off his whole stock at his shop-prices he would realize 
perhaps 400 per cent, on cost-price but he cannot hope to sell the whole of a 
stock, for native drugs being chiefly vegetable, deteriorate in virtue by time. Still 
his profits are very high. 

Another source of profit, really excessive profit, is the collusive^connectiou 
which exists between hakims and attars in large cities. They play into one 
another's hands thus. A hakim gives a patient a prescription which he takes to 
an attar who does not happen to be on good terms with the hakim who wrote it. 
It is made up. The hakim asks the patient to show the medicine. He con¬ 
demns it and tells his patient to try another attar, naming a friend. The patient 
goes to this second attar and has to buy the same articles over again, paying Rs. 
5 for what the first after gave for Rs. 3. The hakim receives from the friendly 
attar a share of the loot. 

In a large city like Lucknow an attar with a connection among hakims can 
well pay Rs. 10 License Tax and perhaps more. 





Balliwala .—This is a trader in beams of undressed wood used for scaf¬ 
folding by masons and others, and also as rafters in thatched and tiled roofing. 
Ballis are of three kinds :—taralc (used in roofing), cjola (shorter and thicker than 
tarak but used for same purposes), and balli proper which is used to erect scaf- 
foldingo All these are made of the long, straight, tapering trunks of trees 
from which the branches are lopped and the bark removed. The wood is 
generally tdkhu. 

The importer of ballis buys a plot of forest, at Muhamdi or Dilawarpur, 
hews the trees and roughly dresses the trunks as taraks, golas, or ballis as the 
case may be. They are then carried to the Gumti and floated down in beret* 
bandi } i , e., chained rafts of 400 ballis each, to the Icalcin kothi ghat nearHusen^ 
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' A, / 

abad, at Lucknow. Hero they are sold by the hundred to retailers, 
retailer estimates the general quality of the lot and pays accordingly, 

Rs. 25 to Rs. 60 per cent, ballis. 

,, 20 to „ 28 do. taraks . 

,, 20 to „ 30 do. golas. 

The retailer sells these singly— 

As. 8 to Re. 1 per balli. 

„ 4'to as. 8 per tarak. 

„ 5 to „ 8 per gola. 


The 


Retailers of these beams being in the dark as to the quality of a great 
many of the beams in a lot of a hundred buy at a risk, but profit is secured by 
high retail prices. The rate of profit on retail sales is high because the stock 
is combustible and insurance against loss enters into the determination of 
profit. 

Both importers and retailers lend out ballis (but not golas or taraks) on 
hire to building contractors for the erection of scaffolding and receive from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 8 (according to length and strength of the bullis lent) per hundred 
ballis per month. If the ballis are detained in use beyond a month a higher 
rate is charged for each successive month. The increase of rate charged for 
hire arises because the value of the ballis as goods threafter saleable deteriorates 
by lengthened use. 

The importer is at no expense for carriage by water beyond pay of servants 
in charge of the bera. His chief charges after purchase of a plot in the jungle 
are hewage and carriage to the river bank. 

The retailer who purchases at the ghat in Lucknow pays Rs. 3 per hundred 
beams to carriers who convey them to his shop, which like the bambu vendor's 
is called a theki. 


Ban-farosh, ban-saz, rassi-but— Rope-makers are chiefly Kah£rs and 

Mallahs. They make twine and rope from munj, san, kans, and hathi chingdr. 

Two men combine, purchase munj (saccharum munja) pound it, tease it, 
steep it in water, and spin it on charkhis of special construction. Thus strands 
are produced which are attached to horizontal bambu poles or to branches of 
trees and twisted together and made into ban. These lines stretched out to be 
wound together are called algani. In all the operations of rope-making females 
of the family assist. 

Rope-makers usually buy munj at mauncl per rupee, and they sell coarse 
ban (ram) at 1G seers the rupee to bdn/aroshes, but the quality (bank ban) used 
for weaving ckarpoys they sell at 10 to 12 seers the rupee. Two Mallabs or 
Ralmrs cannot make up more than 7| maunds of munj into ban in one month, 
and the loss of munj in preparation for the charlchi is 2 seers per maund. Thus 
a maund of munj will yield 38 seers of ban. Each Kahar or Mallak will earn 
about Es. 3-4 per mensem if ho manufactures only the coarse quality, bub if 
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make fine quality bdn, although it sell for a higher price, be will not make 
greater profits, for labour is heavier and production slower. 

San is cultivated as a crop, and thus it differs from munj, kdns, and batbi 
chingar which are all wild products. 

Thirty seers of seed which cost Rs. 1-8 are required for a bigah of laud 
and it is sown in poor soil which rents at about Rs. 2 per bigah. A bigah 
is ploughed well enough for san in one day and is sown on the same day. 
Irrigation is not needed. Sowing is in Asarh and reaping in Katik. Six 
labourers will cut a bigah of san in one day, but the cultivator s family usually 
cut the crop. When the san is cut tho sathera is separated from the san. 
The sathera or stalks are used to make matches and spills for the native market. 
The expense of reaping the crop and of cleaning and separating the sathera and 
san is about Rs. 2-5-6 per bigah, and the out-turn of clean san is about 3 mds. 
per bigah. This is sold at 10 seers the rupee. The sathera is about 20 bundles 
to the bigah and sells by tho head-load for about Rs. 2-8 the lot. The seed 
which is taken from the produce is about 3 maunds per bigah and sells for 20 

seers the rupee. . 

The expense of raising a bigah of san is Rs. 7-1, and the produce is worth 


Rs. 20-8. . . 

As in miinj rope-making, so in san rope manufacture, there is combination 
of two operators. They purchase san, steep it for a night, tease it out next 
morning and twist it in an aintha. This consists of two pieces of wood, a 
short thick piece called langar with a hole at one end tburstover anothei laigei 
and thinner piece of wood! The latter piece is held in the hand as an axis 
and san is attached to that end of the langar which is farthest from the axis, 
and as the axsis is swung round and round the san receives a twist fioin the 
revolution of the langar. When in this way these strands have been made they 
are further twisted on a charkha and their ends attached to a hook some distance 
off; and one of the operators passes the three strands over a wooden instru¬ 
ment called kdibhut while the other operator unwinds them from the charkha. 
Tho strands as they pass over the kdibhut unite and become a rope. 

The rassibats who make san rope do not buy san themselves but are sup¬ 
plied by shop-keepeis with san and they make up rope. They receive one rupee 
per inaund wages and their work is wholly piece-work by contract at that rate. 
The rate never varies. From one maund of san 20 ropes are made, kua bliar 
lamba. These ropes are examined by shop-keepers on delivery and classified in 
two classes and sold at 4^ as. or 5 as. each. They tall in these classes in about 
equal proportion. 

The cost of manufacture i3 Rs. 5 and the lot will sell for Rs. o-lo. ine 

shopkeeper thus makes 3 as. per rupee. 

The foregoing is merely a sample case. It is when the maund, of san is 
made into 20 ropes. But when 30 ropes are made their prices will differ. The 
cost of manufacture and the total selling prices are, however, the same. The 
profit dies not vary* 
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The shop-keepers who give out san and sell the ropes made therefrom aro 
the persons who buy the ban made by Mallahs aDd others and axe geneially 
described as bdn-faroshes. Their profits on san rope are defined but aie not so 
much a matter of rule in the case of ban. They vend both wholesale and xetail. 
They frequently vend for 11 or 12 seers the rupee ban which they have pur¬ 
chased at 16 seers. In a dry year their profits are much higher than in an 
ordinary year. The reason is obvious. Where crops fail through drought 
munj though a wild product also fails as well as san. There being thus a want 
of raw material for tlxe ban-saz or rassUbat, to manufacture, the shop-keeper who 
holds a stock of the made up article sells to great advantage. 

Banswala.—There are four kinds of barubus imported into Lucknow and 
sold either wholesale at the ghats on the liver or retail at an enclosure much 
like a timber yard, called thek t bans. 

(1) Dame as .—This bambu is long and of great diameter but is hollow 
(pola) and the shell is not thick (dal thora). If it be cut green it is weak and 
insects attack it and perforate it with holes (ghun jata). If it be cut yellow it 
is not thus eaten (na ghunega). Danwas bambus come from Jaunpur to Luck¬ 
now by boat and are sold at the ghat for Rs. 50 per cent, bambus. They are 
brought laden on boats and each boat brings large bundles tied together float¬ 
ing on each side. These bundles are tdiiyas, but are made up of no fixed num¬ 
ber as is the case with katkiya bambus. The purchaser for retail buys at the 
ghat wholesale unassorted lots (packmel) and carries them home, assorts and 
vends them. He will also sell packmel lots by retail if demanded. 

This kind of bambu is used for making thelas or thel-garis (hand-carts) ; 
for beams of houses (barer) ; scaffolding; flag-staffs (jhanda ki chhar), pigeon- 
stands (kabutar ki chhatri) and similar uses. 

(2) Chao. _These are very long and thin, they are hollow but the shell is 

thick ( pola karri dal bahut) and they are very springy (lochdar). They are 
much used in making chhappars for dolis and doli poles, for bahngis, oars and 
sculls of boats, shafts of tumtums and other vehicles. They are imported Irom 
Sultanpur by boat and from Azimgakr, Partabgahr, etc. and sold wholesale un¬ 
assorted (pachmel) at 15 per cent and retailers assort them and sell in classes 
ranging from 10 per cent, to 25 per cent, bambus. 

Danwas and chao bambus may be said to bo of one class because they are 
all produced in the one line of country and the uniuitiated call both alike chao 
but bambu-dealers make a distinction as above. 

(3) Katiya. —These come from the west chiefly by berabandi on the river 
Gumti. They are produced in zillahs Muhamdiand Hardoi and come chiefly from 
those placos but not unfrequently are brought from Hurdwar (through Cawn- 
pore). They are cut in the jungle into three pieces—the upper part ( palai ), 
the middle (munjha), and lower {peri). They are almost solid (bhartu) and the 
knots aro close together. They are very strong and are used in roofing. They 
do nob bend (loch nabin hota). 
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The bera (raft) in whicli they come consists of from six to eight tatiyas chain" 
ed together and a tatiya'is either hachcha (250 bambus) or pakka (1000 bambus). 
The custom is to sell by the tatiya at the ghat and the prevailing price is Rs. 12 
per kachcha and Rs. 50 per pakka tatiya. The purchaser sees the tatiya un¬ 
opened and buys at a guess. If the importer sells by tale an opened tatiya 
he will still sell pachmel and charge Rs. 6 per cent, bambus. Retailers assort 
their purchases and sell in five classes at from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 12 per cent, bambus. 

(4) Purbi ,—This variety of bambu comes from Dhampur-Nagina beyond 
Bijnor and is floated down the Ganges to Cawnpore. The bera in this case is 
not divided into tatiyas but is sold en masse . The customary tale is 13,200 bam¬ 
bus to a bera and the average price Rs. 320 for the bera. The cost of carriage 
from Cawnpore to Lucknow is 10 as. per 100 bambus, baliar and sirdncha (vide 
(posted and 5 as. per 100 bambus sirbojhi and handelawa (vide posted). They are 
conveyed by gari and in addition to this the gariwan receives 1£ as. per 100 bam¬ 
bus for feeding chokidars at halting places en route. These bambus have the 
cavity large and the shell thin. They are of four classes:— 


Bahar , about 12 feet long used for making chiks. 

Siranchd, ditto ditto mondhas, chairs, couches, &c. 

Sirbojhi , 


Kandelaiva 




very slight ditto 


tatis and chhappars. 


The retail prices in Lucknow are Rs. 4 per 100 for the first two and Rs. 2 
per 100 for the last two kinds. 


Barhai. — (Arabic and Persian Najjar). Carpenter. 

The barhai was originally a village servant and still exists as such and 
receives 30 seers kham in each fasl (kharif and rabi) for each plough which he 
attends to in the village. This right of the barhai is called tihai . He also receives 
one seer of each kind of grain from each cultivator's hlialiydn when the grain is 
leaving it, this is called anjali. For seven months his services are required, 
from Jeth to Agahan. He has the remaining five months to practise his trade 
on charpoys, gharis, domestic utensils of wood, and building wood. For this 
he receives wages other than his tihai and anjali . 

The city barhai is of two class, the journey-man and the master-carpenter 
(karkhanadar). class workman employed on building materials will earn 

6 as. or 8 as. per diem, while the inferior workman who corresponds to the vil¬ 
lage barhai will get but 3 as. or 4 as. per diem. The karkhanadar barhai em¬ 
ploys journey-men and makes up furniture, yikkahs, boxes and building timber. 
He generally calculates his charges so that on paying wages of labour and cost 
of materials he shall have at least one rupee per diem for himself as wages of 
superintendence. This is his profit. Such a tiader often adds to this business 
& small trade in new timber and buys up the timber of demolished houses, and 
sometimes takes small building contracts. 


Bariya.— This is the knife-grinder, razor-setter, &c., of India. He is 
a trader of no worth and his whole stock in trade is a san , or circular whetstone 
moved by a leather strap on an axle between two posts fixed in the ground. 
He gets a paisa for a four-bladed knife or a pair of scissors or two razors. It 
sometimes falls to his lot to sharpen a sword and his pay for the job is according' 
to the quality of the metal from 4 as. to Rs. 2 . The edge of a sword is tested 
by turning it up and sweeping down on it a handkerchief. If the handkerchief be 
cut the edge is good. No bariya can have profits to justify demand of License 
Tax. 


B&t&sh 6 Wcllci.—-Bataslias are those small round sweetmeats, light and 
porous in appearance, which one sees offered up to deities at shrines and 
temples. They are a very favorite sweetmeat in the East and there is a 
class of confectioner who devotes himself solely to their manufacture. 

The batashewala buys kachcha shakkar and receives 46 seers (nawabi taul) 
to the maund. He mixes this with water and boils it in a large pan called 
karahi ; when it reaches the consistency of a syrup he takes a little from the 
It0,7ohi in a smaller iron pan called clolicivci , which has a long uprig’ht wooden, 
handle and much resembles a soup-ladle with a perpendicular handle. The 
ryrup is reboiled in the dohara and when it begins to thicken the confectioner 
lifts the dohara and dashing the syrup against the handle with an iron instru¬ 
ment called Icatarni, somewhat liko a knife, allows it to fall in large drops on a 
clean whfte sheet spread on the ground. The syrup hardens as it falls and 
thus batashas are formed. The syrup remaining in the karahi when the best part 
has been taken for batash4s, is allowed to thicken and is then pulled out in 
long threads about as thick as a cane and these are chopped into small pieces 
called kuntiyan (chopped sugarstick). The loss of kachcha shakkar in manu- 
iacture is 4£ seers in the maund. A batashewala with four journeymen can dis- 
poso of 1 ^ maund shakkar per diem. 

The cost of production and produce are :_ 


H maunds of shakkar at 
^Rs. 14 per maund, ... 21 0 0 

Kanda for fuel 4 as. to a md. 

of shakkar, q 4 q 

Four servants at 2 as. each,' 0 8 0 


Rs. As. P. 

60f seers batasha sold at 

2| seers the rupee, ... 24 4 9 

3f seers kuntiyan at 5 seers 

the rupee, (4^ seers waste), 0 12 0 


Total R s . ... 21 12 0 


Total R s . ... 25 0 


Batti-saz. Chandler. The process of candle • .. •, . 

Lucknow ia very simple and only the rudest kinds a oT l ” 81 “ pr ‘ ' 
are called in England ‘ dips/ made > resemhlm S ^ 

and tSlef V6 l0 “ S bamb " °' 1 ' i loop with 

and this he suspends from the ceding or else he has a rough round table. J 
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intervals in the circumference he cuts notches or grooves and from these he sus* 
pends country cotton thread. He boils up fat (charbi )in a cauldron and when 
ib is at boiling point he tabes a huge spoon or ladle (karchha) with a hole in 
the bottom and filling ib so places it that the cooling liquid trickles down the 
suspended thread. These candles are made without reference to weight but 
solely with reference to length—which ranges from a span (balisht) to an ell 
(hath bhar). 


Six seers of raw charbi cost about one rupee and when boiled are reduced 
to 5?>- seers. The fuel consumed is 5 seers of wood, costing one anna. Two men 
will make up a pachmel (miscellaneous) lot of candles in a day with these materials 
and one and a half chhitaks of country thread to make wicks. The cost of thread 
will be about one anna. The workmen receive only 6 paisa each per diem, and 
one anna for miscellaneous expenses: total Re. 1-G per diem. Thus for an 
expenditure of Re. 1-6 the battisaz produces 5^ seers of candles. These he 
sells wholesale at 2| seers for the rupee. This gives him 10 as. profit. The 
retailer also sells by weight at 2^ seera the rupee. 


Coloured candles are manufactured in the same way. The colour is added 
to the fat when it is boiling and is estimated to add about one anna to the cost 
price per seer. Wholesale dealers sell coloured candles by weight but retailers 
sell them by number. 


Bazzaz. —There are three classes of cloth-merchants. The first of these 
is the wholesale dealer who is called thokfarosh and kothiwal to distinguish 
him from the retail dealer or dulcandar. The whole of the European fabrics 
brought to Lucknow are imported from Cawnpore by wholesale dealers chiefly 
residents of Cawnpore. Country fabrics both woollen and cotton are brought to 
Lucknow by importers who sell in the local markets wholesale and these im¬ 
porters are usually either manufacturers as in the case of weavers, etc., or 
travelling merchants like the Kabulis and Kashmiris who import pashmina, etc. 

The second class of bazzaz is the shop-keeper who sells by retai (phutkar). 
He generally buys from wholesale dealers in the city but sometimes he imports 
supplies from Cawnpore. 

The average of a lai’ge number of cases in which account books have been 
produced shows the prevailing rate of pi*ofit on sales in these cases to bo:—< 

Purely wholesale dealers, ... ... o| per cent. 

Do. retail dealers, ... ... ... 7^ „ 

Retail dealers who import their Btock or part of 

it from Cawnpore, ... ... 9^- ... ,, 

These rates are not, however, a hard and fast rule. They are an average 
of a number of cases. It is easy to ascertain the exact profits of a bazzaz, for 



a cloth-merchant always keeps account-books, and if his books are regularly 
kept, they should in a moment show the following particulars ■ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Year. 

Balance of stock 
of last year at cost 
prices. 

Cost price of 
amount ot stock 
sold in the year. 

Retail price real¬ 
ized on account of 
stock sold in 
the year. 

Balance of stock 
at end of the year 
at cost price. 


• 




- 



By deducting the total of columns 2 and 3 from the total of columns 4 and 
5 the profit on sales is ascertained. In case a retail dealer should try to de¬ 
feat inquiry made in this way he should be asked to produce his jai khata. 
This is a bahi in which he keeps a jotting of the profit on his sales each day. 
The total which it gives for the year should correspond pretty closely with 
tho profits determined by the method already explained. The jai khata as a 
rule actually shows more. Two other items are generally to be found in a 
bazz&z’s account-books. (1) Batta, forecharge of interest on credit sales and 
discount received on purchases of stock for cash payment; (2) kasardt, miscel¬ 
laneous profits by interest, for instance, on credit accounts. These should always 
be totalled and placed under the heads of jama (receipts) and nam (payments) 
and the profits or loss should be added to or deducted from the profits shown 
by the Schedule I have given or by jai-kliata. 

There is a third bazzaz, thepheriwala or pedlar. There is no rule as to 
the profits of this class. It is known that the pedlar who visits a sahib’s bun¬ 
galow makes a good profit but the same trader if he visit houses of native 
customers and sell on credit will make much more. The extreme profit is 
made by the bazzaz who visits villages and sells to cultivators (muraos, kiichhis, 

10 
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&c.), labngas and pharyas for their wives and daughters on credit and comes back 
in the harvest and obtains from the cultivator cash and grain from the khaliyan. 
The price actually realized is limited only by the measure of the cultivators 
satisfaction with his harvest. 

Behna vide Rui-farosh. 


Bhandsar vide Arhat-ghalla. 

Bed-baf. —This term properly means a weaver of cane-work. But it 
will be as well to treat of all similar work under this head. 

Canes are either purbi } imported from Calcutta, or desi grown up country 
and chiefly imported from Naipal, Bahraich, Gonda and Tarai tracts. The for¬ 
mer are more substantial than the latter, and sell for as much as 3 seers a 
rupee, whereas desi canes are sold for 5 seers the rupee best quality. The 
weaver splits a cane into S strips called tars and clears off 1 the inner portion of 
each strip with an instrument called tiraunfchi (some thing resembling a lemon 
slicer). These inside cuttings he sells to bakers to make sdncAas , used for 
applying cakes to the walls of ovens. The average length of a cane is 12 haths, 
and the very smallest pieces of each tar are used up. For instance, the pieces 
which remain from weaving a chair are used for small baskets and the like. 

A bed-baf weaves the seats and backs of chairs and makes baskets, pitaras, etc. 
Chairs are woven either jalidar (open-work), or chataidar (close-work). Holes are 
made round the frame work which is to hold the cane and three or four tars go to a 
hole in the former case and 5 or 6 in tho latter. A seer of cane will suffice to 
weave the seat and back of a chair jdliddr; this costs 3 as. 3 pies. One labourer 
will split this cane in one day and weave the chair in another day. He receives 
2 as. per diem. The charge is 12 as. for the chair. Thus the master bed- 
baf makes 4 as. 9 pies. If the chair be woven chataidar the charge is Rs. 1-8, 
and the expense is 12 as. 3 pies for 1-h seer cane and 4 days labor. In this 
case the profit is 11 as. 9 pies. If an arm-chair be woven 12 girahs wide and 
1J> yards long the charge is, jalidar Rs. 1-8, and chatdidar Rs. 2-3. The profit 
is 8 as. in the former case and 12 as. in the latter; and the time required is 2 
days and 4 days respectively. In all these cases the b^d-baf works to order on 
chairs entrusted to him. 

Pitaras, cane-chairs, and baskets of all kinds are made up by the bed-baf 
at his own risk speculatively. A pitara in which there are 3 seers of cane sells 
for Rs. 1-8. The cane costs 9 as. 9 pies. Bambu costing about 6 pies is used 
as a frame-work on which to weave. One labourer in 3 days or 3 labourers iu 
one day will split the cane and bambu and weave the pitara. In either case 
the wages of labor are G as. The profit is 7 as. 9 pies. 

Bansphors also make baskets of various kinds and pitaras, but work only 
with bambu. They split bambus into slips called pcittcts and steep them in 
water. When these slips are soft they are woven into pitaras, and other bas¬ 
kets ; but the chief demand is for pitaras which range from 9 inches to 2 feet on 



tho average. The latter kind may be seen hung up in bis6tfs shops covered with 
cloth, leather, or a substance resembling papier mache. The bansphor when ho 
has woven the pitara of bambu takes sirki, splits it, beats it on a stone so as 
to flatten it aud with this lines the pit.ara. Iq this condition he sells these 
baskets to bisatis at Rs. 3 per score. He can turn out a score in 6 days. His 
profits is Rs. 1-9. His expense has been 8 as. for bambu ; sirki 3 as. ; wages 
of labor, 12 as. The bisati covers these pitaras as beforementioned, and affixes 
iron hinges and clasps. He calls in a rang-eaz and supplies materials. The 
outer surface of the pitaras is covered with putty made of saw-dust, khalx and 
mash flour ; then old cloth purchased in the gudari bazar is sown over this and 
coated over with a mixture of glue and khariya matti. When the pitaras are dry 
they are painted and picked out with lines and flowers. Tho painting is dono 
with a mixture of resin, indigo, linseed oil, and yellow arsenic. The lines and 
flowers are painted with various colors but chiefly with white lead, indigo, lac, 
cinnabar and red ochre. Finally hinges and hasps are applied. 

The whole expense of the bisati is :— 


Original cost of pitaras. per score, 

Materials for making up, per score : 

Paste, etc., 

G udar. 

Glue, etc., 

Colours, 

Hinges, etc., 

Wages of labour (panch nafrij, 


Rs. As, P. 
0 12 0 
0 10 0 
0 6 0 
3 11 9 

0 5 0 


Rs. As. P. 
3 0 0 


5 12 9 

14 0 


Total Rs. ... 10 0 9 



He will sell these pitaras on an average for 10 as. each and will therefore 
make a profit of Rs. 2-7-3. 

Similar to these are the makers of chairs, chiks, couches, etc. from s<$ntha 
and bamhus. These are kori chhappar-bands who make chiks, tattis, and 
chhappars, and parchhattis and gudariyas who n ake mondbas, and dliarkars who 
make up furniture, fine door-cbiks, baskets, fans, etc. from bambu. In fact a 
dbarkar makes up all goods which the former make up, but he works in bambu 
and they work in sentha. 

The chhappar-band buys sentha at tbe rate of 12 lungis (beadloads) per 
rupee. He cleans ofi the patawar and munj and nips off the upper joint (sirki) 
which he sells to b&nsphors. He uses tbe patawar and munj in bis own busi¬ 
ness. If the munj be more than he requires he sells it to the rope-maker. 
Chiks are made at an adda or stand. This is of very simple construction. Two 
pieces of wood are driven into the ground so that their ends cross each other 
like the letter X standing on the ground; another similar pair of sticks is driven 
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into the ground at the distance of some feet. A thick bambu is laid across 
from one support to the other. To this cross bambu are tied the long pieces 
of twine which are used to weave the chik. This twine is made of hemp 
rolled in balls called langars. Large chiks are often woven as much as 9 feet 
wide and lOi feet long. For this size of chik 21 langars are tied to the adda 
and the chhappar-band, when he has woven a couple of feet by puttingf «eda 
in between the twine and lappiDg them, turns the adda l0un an . 
what ho has woven. It is slid that one man can make 12 chiks o tins and 
in 3 days, but of this there is some doubt; at any rate allowing one un Q i 


Cost of 6£ntha, 

Sutli 3 seers, ... • •• • • • 

Wages of workman who cleans the sentha ^ 
of patawar and sirki, 

Wages of workman at the adda, 


s 


Total Rs. 


He realizes i- 


Twelve chiks at 3 as. each, ... 
Patawar, 

Munj, 

Sirki, 

Kucharas, (thin tips of sirki 
brooms), 


Total Rs. 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

6 

2 

6 

6 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

3 

2 

6 


This gives a profit of 12 as. or one anna per chik. 

The gadariya who makes chairs and mondhas purchases sentha rn the same 
way as the ohbappar-band and cleans it in the same way, but keeps the paU war 
as well as the reeds. He seils the other part of the sfatha. He makes e, he 
plain round stools without backs called sada-mondba, or e airs w] 
(takiya-dar). Three of the latter or six of the former are made by one man in 
a day. One lungi gives three takiya-dar or six sada mondas. Suppose a ^ a- 
1 -iya buys 12 lungis aud makes takiya-dar mondhas bis outlay is as follows ‘ 

Cost of Bentha . ®’ e ' 

Ban 18 seers, . 

Wages of workman who cleans the sentha \ 

of patawar and sirki. * 

Pay of chair maker at 6 pies per chair. 


3> 


>3 


1 

1 

0 


0 

2 

3 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 


)) 


Total Rs. ... 3 7 0 







He realizes:— 

36 cliairs at 3 as. each, 
Munj, 

Sirki, . 

Ivucharas,. 


Rs. 


)> 

)> 


Total, Rs. ... 


6 12 0 
0 6 0 
0 3 0 

0 10 


7 6 0 


His profit is therefore Rs. 3-15 on 36 chairs or exactly 1 anna, 6 pies per 

^"The dharkar works in ban.hu and makes chairs couches, baskets 
and chiks. Take the last mentioned as a specimen of Ins work. Bambu 
chiks are either gol or chapti. The former are the fine chiks placed at 
doors and windows and are so called because the bambu is split into round 
strands like wire. One bambu is split into as many as 160 Bt«*d , 

200 strands are reckoned in 1 yard of a gol chik. JChapti chiks«so cM . I* 
cause it is made of flat strands of bambu 80 to the bambu and 100 to the yard 
of chik. These chiks are made at an adda such as the chhapper-band uses . b 
the ball of twine attached to the adda in this case is called dhxma Gol chiks 
are dyed and some times painted; but chapti c i 'S aie ma p • 

is not necessary to go in to the details of the cost of making cluks. Suffice it to 
say that a gol chik 10 yards wide and 3 yards long is made for 7 as. 9 pies while 
it sells for 12 as. A chapti chik 3 yards long by 3 yards wide costs 5 as. / pies 
to make up and is sold for 8 as. In the former case the selling price is a much 
greater advance from the cost price than in the latter case. Because a gol c i 
takes two days to make while the chapti chik is easily made in one day. 

Begri vide Almas-tarash. 

RhanP’ farOSlV—Bhang (cannabis sativus) is imported from Hardoi and 
B-tlhSTthe lessee of drug, CEitadta 

paration is made of the crushed leaves of the plant and thus difteis g 3 

which consists of the plant when in flower, gathered leaves. Stem and >w is al 
together and pressed while damp with dew. It is also said that b g is pie- 
pared from the male plant and g4nj* from the female plant of the hemp cannaks. 

Bhang grows luxuriantly in jungles and is purchased by the zillak con¬ 
tractor for from 12 as. to Re. 1 per maund, but by the time it reaches Lucknow 
the price rises by cost of carriage to Rs. 3-8 per maund. The contractor sells 
wholesale to retail dealers (bhaug-favosh) at Rs. 2 per seer. „ 

Tho retailer is but an humble trader and is generally a Brahmin, 
mixes black pepper with the bhang and crushes them on a sil (stone slab pre¬ 
pared for crushing spices) with a bata (oblong stone) and when a cus omer 
comes he infuses this in water, strains it, and adds some shakkar. p isa is 
all that he receives for a draught. 
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lb ere are two bhang-faroshes of some importance in Lucknow, Sita Ram, 
of Ganeshganj, and Hulasi of Aminabad. It i 3 possible that these shop-keepers 
may have an income warranting a charge of License Tax but their cases are 
exceptional. They add keora and other aromatic spices to the draughts thev 
prepare and they enjoy a reputation in the city which brings them nlany cus¬ 
tomers especially in hot weather. They are also the great vendors in this city 
ot majum, an aphrodisiac sweetmeat made of bhan<-. 

O 

Bhurji—-Tbere are three classes of grain-parchers. The poorest are 
those who merely parch grain for persons who bring it. They receive one 
paisa per seer on expensive grain 5 and a pau .-per seer on cheap grain. A 

I T ab m? these are grain -P archei 'S who buy grain and store it and sell parched 
b ' , are ; ermed charban-farosh. Above both of these is a much more 

comfortable class who buy nee in kharif and store it. They make lai, chiura 
and khi which are in daily demand and also in special demand in the D^wali 
an on e occasions of fairs, &c. There are some bhurjis especially well off 

SoJT 6 ! •' m m th& immediate neighbourhood of large grain markets. 

1 s w 10 import gram treat these very liberally and think nothino- of fling¬ 
ing own a couple of seers of grain and taking in exchange a half seer of 
thi -dT’ A ber i 6 Q ! rea ^wgrain-parchers in Lucknow who were taxed in the 

the tax w 6 10 1 Ib onl y aftei ' local inquiry that in any such cases 

tne tax was imposed. 

for f .^f 1US ^ Wala ”~ Tb0 bh4s4waIa is a dealer in chaff as an article of fodder 
bhuS wfc T 7 be ° bsei ’ Ved fcbafc ifc is onl y th ° trader who buys up and stores 

blusa who can have profits sufficiently high to justify the imposition of a License 

kh?ra n LfTTO,' ^ 3 UP tb ° Cbaff at tbe tbresbin g fl °ors by the 

a J a ls a ne t-bke basket containing from a maund to a maund 

and five seers. Eat is valuation or guess. The purchaser stands on the 
threshing floor and buys the mass at a valuation. Whatever be the method of 
purchase the bhusawala has the expense of carriage from the village to place of 
s orage. \ 1 Hagers, however, often bring bhusa to the city market in khara s on 
their heads: and these kharas are eagerly bought by bbusawalas. 

Wheat barley, gojai, kirao, gram, and arbar bhusa are stored in the hot 
wea, ier when the rabi crops have been gathered in. Mash, mting, lobiya, 
and mothi bhusa are stored in October and November. y 

The demand for bhusa is very great in Lucknow and bhusaw&lag import by 
the hundie or more maunds in boats. The only question with a bbadsar is • 
will the cost of carnage added to cost price leave a margin for profit if I sell 

a tb0 P " C n 1 GXPeCb t0 Sel1 for wb6Q the bin ‘ s4 of th ™ fasl has all been 
tw ed 1 If i e V!™ r M* S , t0 bimself in tbe affir,native he buys. The result is 
firm Tf T the bhusawala bas Rfc ored, say, bhusa from Rabi crops in the expecta- 
of drought in the rams, his profit is in a great measure at the mercy of a 


rainfall of even two inches. His business is therefore in a measure speculative 
and whil the undoubtedly has at lest 25 per cent, profits in most years he is 
liable to ruin in one season. 

Bhusiwala, vendor of tlie bran of gram and arhar. TV hen gtam and a ^ ar 
are broken up to make dal the outer shell which peels off is called bhusi. This 
is bought up by baniyas but chiefly by telia and sold as cattle fodder, with 
khali, The refuse stuff of oil-mills. The profits of bhusi-vending are small and to 
describe a trader as khali-bhusi-farosh implies no very profitable business. 


Bidarsaz.—This is inlaid work in silver on a basis of inferior metal. 
This basis is a compound of three metals in the following proportion : 


Copper, 

Steel powder 
Zinc, 


2 chittaks. 
2 ditto. 

12 ditto. 


These are melted together and cast in a mould for the manufacture of drink¬ 
ing vessels and of buqqahs, pandans, and the like. The roughly cast vessel is 
cleaned on a lathe : then the pattern for the inlaid work is traced on it with a 
pencil and the necessary cuttings made. It is then weighed and silver is deliv¬ 
ered to the workman who fills in the silver into the grooves and hollows cut on 
the vessel and when it is finally delivered the vessel is again weighed to ascertain 
the amount of silver used. The wages of the laborer are Gas. per diem, and 
the employer charges his profit at a minimum rate of 4 as. per rupee on his out¬ 
lay, making up the acconnt much in the same way as a zardoz. 


Bidhiya vide Almash-tarash. 


Bisati —The vendor of miscellaneous goods whose stock embraces sta¬ 
tionery, hardware, china, glass, twines, thread, and in fact everything of English 
manufacture other than what the cloth-merchant sells and all small goods of 
native manufacture in general demand of the classes specified. . itso goods 
when imported from England come through Calcutta and the caniage from 
thence to Lucknow is high. They are great weight and little value in small 
bulk. Hence the charges incurred by bringing up-country are high in proportion 
to the value of the goods. This greatly reduces the profits of the vendor and 
a wholesale vendor does not enjoy more than about 4£ per cent, profit. The 
bisati who sells retail has a very much larger profit on the sales he makes tut 
the daily amount of sales is small and hence few retailing bisatis can touch the 
Its. 10 grade for License Tax. 


Biskutwala. —Biscuit-manufacturer. There are always to be round in 
cantonments and cities bakers who drive a comfortable trade m biscuit baking. 
Sales are rapid and there is little loss by stale goods. The oven is generally 
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built to bake six seers of biscuits in a batch (tao). 
are :— 


§L 

And the materials required 


Fine flour 6 seers at lOf seers the rupee, 
bal fc, ... ... • • • .«. 

Shakkar, CMdi, 

Khamir (barm), 

Firewood, 

Pay of baker per batch, 

Loss of weight in cooking, ... 

Total Rs. 


Rs. As. P. 
0 9 6 

0 0 3 

0 10 
0 1 3 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 
0 1 0 
1 2 0 


The rate of sale is 4 seers of biscuit to the rupee or Re. 1-8, the batch of 
six seers. There is, however, a further gain to the baker of 1 anna per batch for 
the charcoal which he takes from the oven. Thus the biscuit-baker cannot have 
less than 7 as. per diem on each batch of biscuits if he employ a journeyman 
baker nor less than 9 as. if he himself bake. 


But-saz vide Juta-farosh. 


c. 

Chakkiwala.— Flour-grinder or miller. 

The Indian market is supplied with flour by pei’sons who keep a large 
number of chalclcis or juntas and make flour-grinding their sole business or by 
baniyas, parohunwalas, and others who add this business toother trades. There 
are three cases of millers to consider. 

The humblest of this class of traders is the Lodh or Kurmi who employs the 
women of his house or neighbourhood to grind singly. Each pisanari (as she is 
called) grinds on an average 15 seers English in a day. She is paid two paisa 
per panseri nawabi. The Nawabi seer is 2 chitaks over the English seer i. e. 
17£ nawabi seer 3 are equal to 20 seers English. In grinding wheat; in 10 seers 
grain-one half seer bran is taken from the flour. 

At present prices the following account will show the profit of a chakki 
per diem worked by one pisanaii: 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

15 seers of wheat at 14 seers 4chs, ata 

18 seers the rupee, 0 13 4 at 14 seers the Rupee, ... 1 0 4 

Wages of pisanari, 0 1 3 12 chs. chokar at 

—-—-— 25 seers the rupee;.., ... 0 0 6 


Rs. 0 14 7 


Rs. 1 0 10 
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This gives 2 as. 3 ps. per chakki of this class per diem when pure wheat 
flour is ground and a hired pisanari is employed. Where the women of the house 
grind, the profit is 3 as. 6 ps. per diem. The wheat purchased is second quality 
and is brought by the men of the house in headloads (bucjchas) from ganjes 
north of the Gumti where eveiy grain is as a rule a seer cheaper than in ganjes 
south of tho river. 

Next there is the atii-farosh who employs a couple of pisanavis to eacli 
chakki and pays them jointly G pies per panseri naiwabi. The chakkis employed 
in this case are larger and are called juntas. The tale of work is on the average 5} 
panseris nawabi or 30 seers English per diem and the present cost of production 
and profit are shown in the following account:— 

Rs. As. P. Ks. As. P. 

30 seers of wheat at 28 28 h seers ata at 14 seers the 

seers the rupee, ... 1 10 8 rupee, .2 0 7 

Pay ofpisnnaris, . 0 2 7 Ii seers chokar at 25 seers 

the rupee, . 0 1 0 

Rs, 1 13 3 Rs. 2 1 7 


The profit is thus to an ata faros'll 4 as. 4 p. per diem on each jantd . 

The &ta farosh is sometimes called a rad-farosh. 

The third case is that of the maida-farosh. He also uses juntas. The 
amount ground and wages paid are as before : but the difference between this 
business and that of the atawala is that tho latter grinds wheat dry while tho 
mnidawala damps the wheat. Besides this the maidawala turns out ^uji or rawa, 
maida, and chokar. Suji is produced when the wheat lias been so long damped 
that it is on the point of sprouting. R*wa is produced when the wheat has been 
but slightly damped. Iu either case the wheat is ground and the flour thrown 
off is winnowed with a basket called sup. The suji or rawa falls to the ground 
apart from the maida and chokar which are subsequently sifted with a chalni. 
The profit is in this case also about 4as. 4p. per junta per diem. 

Ohanduwala. —Chanda is made from opium. The opium is steeped in 
water till it becomes soft and it is then placed on a tire and boiled. When it is an 
boiling point it is strained and the joga (foreign matters, dust &c,) left in tho 
cloth thrown away. The opium is boiled till it is reduced to a syrup (qiwamj 
and then placed in a box. The opium which originally cost Rs, 16 per seer is 
sold in this state (chandu) for 8 as. per tolah. The chanduwala sells,, however, 
chiefly to persons who smoke on his premises small quantities of G or 8 mashas 
to the pipe. The pipe stem is called nujdli and also bambu , The bowl is called 
daw at and the idiom for smoking is chandu bavibu pfaa. 

It is worth one’s while to visit tho chaudu-khana near the Akbari Darwaza 
between G and 8 p. M. A narrow lane leads to a square enclosure with sheds 
on three sides where there lie or loll a motley lot of men and women. In <.ne 
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^ corner a sickly-eyed man lies propped against the wall with liis bead hanging 
on his breast and in another is a female in man’s clothes smoking a huqqah, 
while at another spot a half dozen human beings are lying mixed regardless of 
sex. Look into the shed where the chanduwala sits and you see a couple of 
dissolute youths joking over the fumes of tobacco and waiting for the nigali 
to pass. A young woman leaning ever a young man who is stretched i n a 
corner near the chanduwala calls for the bambu. The chanduwala takes a 
girmit (a long wire) and cleans the stem. He places the pipe in her hand and 
she lies down on her side and pillows her head comfortably on the figure beside 
her. She places a lamp with a shade round it so that it just touches the dawat of the 
pipe and the chanduwala hands her G mashas of oh and u on a short iron spike 
(thak). She heats the chandu in the flame of the lamp till it becomes sofc 
and then thrusts it into the dawat^ turns it over on the flame and inhales a 
long breath. The smoke fills the mouth and throat and the chest seems to 
rise and then the girl emits one long puff and you wonder how that vast volume 
of smoke could have been contained in her. Then yon ask ‘ what was the effect V 
and the answer is ‘ jaisa dhakka sir hua V (as if one had pushed my head) and 
she explains that the sensation was as of a pleasant shove in the crown of tho 
head but she denies any symptoms of intoxication. The nigali is then passed 
on and another customer has his turn. While one is smoking chandu another 
is puffing his huqqah and so they wait or come and go till 9 o’clock. 

The chanduwala supplies tobacco and water and lights to his customers, 
and he needs a water carrier and a chillamwala for this purpose. He needs 
a servant to pass the nigalis round and he furnishes his shop with ■ farash, so 
that customers may have a comfortable recline. He has his rent to pay and lamps 
.to buy. He pays the lessee of drugs as much as Re. 1-8 to Rs. 3 per diem. 
Allowing for all expenses a chandu shop where 12 chittaks are consumed in 
a day is worth Rs. 2-8 per diem. 


<SL 


Chanwalwala. —Dealer in rice. 

Rice is brought into market in the ear, when it is cut and cleaned of the 
husk or is kept in villages for two, three, or more years before it is brought to 
market. The longer the rice is kept the higher the price it fetches. When 
brought into the city the rice dealer who purchases it from beoparis or from 
brokers adds one and a half seers of wheat flour to the maund of rice, crushes it 
with an iron bound pestle (musal), and sifts it with a sieve (chalna). This 
operation is repeated and the rice falls into four lots (1) istamali, (2) pauna, 
(3) kanda, (4) reg aur kamiin. 

The first only of these is what passes for good rice and is stored and exported 
as well as sold in the local market. The others are looked upon as much in¬ 
ferior, and are consumed locally. 

The only variety of rice used in Lucknow to prepare Istamali birinj is 
hanaraj, one of the (jarhan) winter rice crops. Darai is also sometimes use 
but only for the purpose of adulteration. Tho older the rice which is used tho 


longer the time required to crush it and clean it. For instance, two workmen 
will prepare three maunds of new rice in one day, whereas in the same time 
they would turn out only one maund of very old rice. The following is an 
estimate based an present prices of cost of production and profit of dealing in 
istamali rice:— 

I.—Very old rice which has been kept in villages for three or more years 
before coming into market. 


Es. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

One maund rice, ... G 

0 

0 

Istamali, 22 * seers, 

5 

10 

0 

Wages of labour, two work- 



Pauna 5 seers, 

0 

6 

3 

men 1 md. per diem, 0 

5 

0 

Kanda, 10 seers. 

0 

10 

0 

Flour one seer, ... 0 

1 

6 

Reg and kamun, 2 £ seers,... 

0 

1 

3 

Total Us. G 

6 

6 

Total Rs. 

6 

11 

6 

II.—Rice which comes 

to the market the year after it is cut. 



Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

One maund rice, ... 5 

0 

0 

Istamali 30 seers, 

4 

14 

0 

Wages of labor, one work¬ 



Pauna 3 seers, 

0 

3 

9 

man 1 md. per diem, 0 

2 

6 

Kanda 5 seers, 

0 

5 

0 

Flour £ seer, ... 0 

0 

6 

Reg and kamun 2 seers, ... 

0 

0 

9 

Total Rs. 5 

3 

0 

Total Rs. 

5 

7 

6 

III.—Rice brought into market in the year of harvest. 




Es. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

P* 

One maund rice, ... 4 

0 

0 

Istamali 30 seers, 

3 

12 

0 

Wages of labor for one 



Pauna, 3 seers, 

0 

3 

9 

md., two workmen be¬ 



Kanda, 5 seprs, 

0 

5 

0 

ing capable of turning out 

3 mds. per diem, ... 0 

1 

9 

lieg and kamun 2 seers, ... 

0 

0 

9 

Flour £ seer, ... 0 

0 

G 





Total Rs. 4 

2 

3 

Total Rs. 

4 

5 

6 


These three classes yield to the rice dealer at present prices 5 as.. 4 a . 
6 pies, and 3 as. 3 pies respectively profit per maund. But this is the profit 
on trade prices (tajirana qfmat) prevailing between one dealer and another. I 
have not calculated any thing on profits by retail sales at bazar rates. Dealers 
■who sell retail as well as wholesale will of course have a higher profit per 
maund than one who sells purely wholesale. There is another source of profit 
in the first quality of rice. I have accounted for fo.’ty seers rice above, but 
there has been added a seer and a half of flour to tho maund of rice. Most of 
the flour either adheres to the rice or passes off with thereg and kamun. There 
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remains say .about one seer of weiglit to be accounted for. This is about the 
weio-Lt per maund of picked rice which is taken from first quality of hansraj 
grains selected by sifting in a chalna and which have remained unbroken by 
the musal. This is called agli or sire ka chanwal and is kept from year to year 
and sells for fancy prices. 


<SL 


Cliaras-farcsli vide Saqin. 
Charban-farosh vide Bliurji. 


Chape-khana, Printing Press.—There are in Lucknow a great many pro¬ 
prietors of presses. The most famous is Newal Kishore whose press is at 
Hazrat Ganj in Civil Lines, but no reference will be made to cases like bis 
under this Lead. This note refers to small publishers and jobbing printers 
within the native city. These persons print only by lithography and the follow- 
jng case is taken as typical:— 

Saligram, whose printing-press is in Subhannagar, is now printing a book 
called ‘Khaliq Bari* of 1G pages on white Serampore paper (20 x 2G). 1G 
pages or 8 leaves make what is called a juz. One sheet ot the paper in uso 
suffices for 2 juz and one ream of this paper which costs Bs. G consists of 20 
dastas (quires) of 25 sheets each. The press-man cuts each sheet into 4 pieces^ 
and one sheet gives 2 juz. One quarter of a sheet can be printed from 
one stone at a time. Four copies, that is 4 stones, are required to print one 
juz. The copy writer who writes up the sheets which are translcrred to stono 
receives 4 as. per copy or one rupee per juz. The copy is written on I rench 
paper and the materials with which the paper is prepared for copy-writing aro 
applied by the printer, usara (gamboge), arrowroot, and wishctsta (starch). One 
sheet of French paper suffices for writing 2 pages and the cost is 1 an. o pies per 
dasta (quire). If bought by the ream it is only one rupee per ream. The 
materials used to prepare the paper come to lie. 1-9 per team. A whole 
ream prepared costs Es. 2-9. A copy when transferred to stone will 
give a thousand, nay, an almost unlimited number of impiessions. Two 
sheets of French paper are necessary for one stone for printing this book. One 
/sivie only of a paper is printed in a day, and one impression is called ‘tao. A thou¬ 
sand tuuH is the daily average for a press. Four labourers are employed in a 
press; one press-man, one pechkash, one isfanjia (sponge man), and one rulia 
(a lad who applies the iuk roller to the stone). The press-man, receives 3 as.; 
pechkash 2 as. ; isfanjia 2 as. and rulia 1 an. per diem. The press-man damps 
the paper for the press and cuts the sheets. When the sheets have been 
printed off the daftari who works by contract, folds and stitches the book. He 
receives 6 as. per thousand. The cost of printer's ink is about G as. per thou¬ 
sand impressions for one stone, and miscellaneous expenses for oil and cloths lor 
each press are only one anna per diem. The proprieter of the press sells this 
book at 3 pies per copy wholesale price to retail book-sellers, who retail at two 
paisa.. 
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A calculation from above data will show that an edition of 1000 copies 
costs Rs. 11-2 and sells for Rs. 15-10, that is an edition of 1000 copies of a 
vernacular work printed in this size, which happens to be that most current, 
brings the printer Rs. 4 per juz. 

The more usual practise for printers who have a large business is to sell 
their publications to wholesale book-sellers who supply retailers at 40 juz the 
rupee and retailers vend at 32 juz the rupee. These are tho prevailing prices 
for books printed on Serampore paper of the size 22 x 29, 20 x 26, and 18 X 22, 
and this system of sale is called ajza q hnat 9 Registered books and school book 
printed by authority are sold at what is termed pukhti qirmt or a fixed price. 


Chhipi. —This word has the exclusive meaning of cotton printer or 
stamper. There are three different classes of cotton-printers who pass under this 
name, but they all use similar dies. The dies are made of mango, shisham, or 
ebony by carpenters, bat carpenters who adopt tho profession of die-cutters re¬ 
linquish other work. The remuneration of die-cutters is regulated by the class 
of die cut:— 

1. Bel hashiyq, for flowered borders, so 

cut that it can be used continuously, ... 4 as. per die. 

2. Bel buti , (single flowers impressed by one 

stamp of the die), ... • •• 4 „ „ 

3. Bel liaazi , flowered stripes used to print 

in long diagonal or transverse lines: 

also cut to be used continuously, ... 8 to 12 ,, ,, 

4. Tahnr , (letters and quotations, also pic¬ 

tures and figures, requiring use of suc¬ 
cessive dies), ... ... Rs. 2 tolls. 4per set of dies. 



A very skilful carpenter who works alono can earn about 8 as. per diein 
by catting dies in wood, after defraying the cost of wood used. Qutb Ali of 
Chanpattiyan is an exceedingly skilful die-cutter and he can cut dies to print 
English or native patterns from a drawing or print or from the made-up ma¬ 
terials. 

The chhipi keeps at hand a large stock of dies (thappas) of various pat¬ 
terns and uses any pattern according to order. 

The first eliss of cotton printer is the stamper of real or imitation gold 
or silver leaf on colored cotton fabrics for use in palki coverings, pardahs, lihills, 
razais, toshaks, &c. Lucknow manufactures of this class are almost all genuine. 
The process is simple but ingeniuus. The chhipi makes a mixture of gum, chalk, 
and glue. He stamps the pattern on the fabrics with this mixture by means 
of a wooden die. He then lays strips of silver leaf over the pattern traced in 
this way and taps it gently with a pad. The leaf adheres to the gummy lines 
of the pattern stamped and comes away from the unstamped surface. The pro¬ 
cess of printing an imitation of silver differs. Tho chhipi in this case mixes 


ranga, gum, glue and chalk and stamps the pattern right off. After it dries 
he rubs the* cloth over with a piece of wood called muhrci and this gives 
a gloss to the surface of the inferior metal. This class of chhipi is purely 
a labourer earning about Rs. 4. per mensem. 

The second chhipi is the stamper of patterns on tanzeb, muslin, &c., for 
chikan-workers. He uses the same wooden thappas as other chhipis and the 
colored fluid which he uses is a thick solution of geru cr of mah&war (red color 
extracted from lac). The rate of remuneration it will be seen, is very low 
when it is stated that a than for a doputtah 10 yards long and 14 girahs wide 
is stamped for from 2 as. to 4 as., the chhipi supplying the color. A chhipi of 
this class cannot be fairly charged with License Tax. 

The third chhipi is the printer of cotton fabrics in fast colors used as dulai, 
toshak, lihaf ? palang-posh, janamaz^ dastarkhwan, &c. He also stamps chintzes. 
This is a staple business of Lucknow and the fabrics produced in this city are 
famed throughout the whole of India. Greatdifficulty has been experienced in 
getting any information regarding the process of manufacture but all that has 
been ascertained is as follows :— 

Wholesale cloth-merchants supply chhipis with nainsukh which is stamped 
and returned by them: but the proprietors of large factories purchase webs 
themselves and stamp them and supply goods wholesale to bazzazes. The first 
process is oiling (tel chalana). This is performed by dhobis. The web is 20 
yards long and is cut in four pieces (fard). These are steeped in oil (til or 
rendi) and sajji (carbonate of soda). The latter is dissolved in water. The 
fards are placed in an open earthen vessel (nand), and two men take, the one a 
vessel of oil and the other a vessel containing the solution of snjjl. They pour 
these on the fards from a height such that the spreading streams cross each 
other as they fall and produce a froth. They then press the fards in this mix¬ 
ture and wring them out. They then tie them up in a large cloth for a night and 
dry them next day. This process is repeated until the smell and gloss of the 
oil is not perceptible. Then the dhobis wash out the pieces in the river. 

The next process is to produce faint lines to guide the printers. The out 
most edge of the four sides, what I may call the border of the pieces, is marked 
with black (siyahkar). This is called hel . Within this is an inner frame 
marked on four sides called hdshiya. This is marked brown (uda-kar). The 
whole of the inner surface is called hauz. The lines to guide the printer in 
this space are marked red. These lines are extremely faintly marked so that 
they are imperceptible except to a practised eye, and are of fleeting color. 

The next process is to boil in water in a large pan (karahi). When it is at 
boiling point blossoms of the palas tree (tesu) are thrown in. This is called 
pdniphdrna. Then manjith is thrown into the karahi which is kept boiling and 
the pieces are placed in it and stirred round and round. After a time more 
manjith is thrown in and finally the fards are taken out, wrung out and dried. 
This makes the marks previously stamped fast, and the pieces come out clear 
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and clean. Dhobis are then employed to wash them out at the river side and 
spread them on the sand and dry them very gradually sprinkling them occa¬ 
sionally with water. 

The pieces are now ready for printing and are laid by folded up in the 
factory. The process of printing is tedious, for the patterns stamped, flowers, 
checks or whatever they be, cannot be produced at one printing. Each color is 
impressed with a different die. For instance, if a flower is to be stamped with 
brown stalks, green leaves, and blue blossom, the stalks are printed over the 
whole piece with a die cut for the purpose. Then the green leaves are stamped 
in the same way and then the blue flowers. Whatever be the number of colors 
so many are the number of times the sheet must pass under the hands of a 
printer. The number of colors sometimes reaches as much as twelve. 

The printer sits on the round before a small bench called addali and holds 
the die in his left hand and strikes it with his right. To protect his right hand 
from hurt he wears a leather guard. 

The colors used are all prepared by the diLipi and are :— 

1. Siyah (black). This color is kasis (sulphate of iron). 

Old iron, ..20 seers. 

Gur, ... ... ... ••• 5 ,, 

Til, ... ... ... ••• 10 chittaks. 


The gur is dissolved in water, and the til ground and thrown in. In this 
is placed a lump of old iron of the weight given. In eight days this color is 
prepared and poured off and mixed with gum. 

The cost of making this is Re. l-G-9, and it will sufflco a whole season 
round. 


2. U'da (brown). 

Kasis (prepared as above), 

Phitkari (alum),. 

Geru (red ochre),. 

Gum (of dkak), 


4 chittaks. 

8 „ 

4 „ 

12 „ 


These are mixed up in water. The cost of preparation is 5 as. 3 pies and 
this supply will suffice for 3 score of fards. 


3. Surkh (red). 

Geru, ... ... ••• ••• 4 chittaks. 

Phitkiri, ... • •• ••• ••• 8 ,, 

Lodh, (bark of symplocus racemosa) , 4 ,, 

Haldi, (turmeric),... ... • •• „ 

Gum (of Dhak), ... ... • 12 ,, 

The lodh is ground and boiled in water. When it boils the ground haldi 
is added. It is then strained and the geru phitkiri, and gum are added. 

This supply costs 5 as. 9 pies and will suffice for 2 score. 
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4. Zard (yellow) ldiub rang. 

Tesii, (flower of palas tree), 
Harsingar, (weeping nyctanthes), 
Phitkiri, 


... 1 seer. 
...2 chittaks. 



The palas flowers are boiled in water till they dissolve and then the 
harsingar and phitkiri are added and the infusion strained and gain added. 

Cost of the supply is 2 as. 6 pies and will suffice for 6 score. 

5. Zard (yellow) kam rang. 

Haldi, ... . . ... ... 1^ ckattaks. 

Naspal (husk of pomegranate), ... 4 „ 

Phitkiri, ... ... ... ... 4 „ 


These are all boiled up together, strained and gum added. 

This will cost 3 as. 4^ pies to make up and the supply is for G scoro. 

G. trulab. This is prepared from jiatancj (sappan wood). 

One seer of this is split and steej ed in a ghara, of water, then boiled and 
when it reaches boiling point milk is poured bn it, and it is boiled up again until 
half of a seer remains. This color is used while hot. The above supply will 
suffice for 3 score and costs 6 as. 9 pies. 

7. Sausni (bluish). 

This is gulab with kasis added in proportion of one-half. 

8. Sabzi (green leaf color). 

This is kluib rang zard with a chittak of indigo added. 

9. Nila (indigo blue). 

This is not made from indigo alone but the secret of the manufacture is 
not disclosed. 

This color comes to 8 as. per score of fards stamped. 

10. Zangar (verdigris). 

Verdigris, ... ... ... 2 chittaks. 

Gum, ... . 8 „ 

Those care boiled in a ghara of water. This supply costs 8 as. and suffices 
for 20 score. 

These are all the main colors. They are mixed together to make various 
shades as nafarman, zafraia, etc. 

The printing of cotton fabrics begins in March and continues to the end 
of October. Factories are closed for the five months of cold weather. 

The wages of chhipis employed by master printers range from Its. 2 to Its. 4 
per mensem : and an apprentice (shagird) is paid only one paisa per diem. He 
performs the preparatory processes of sii/dh Mr 9 etc. A fard will pass G times 
in a day under the hand of a chhipi for the processes of stamping. This is the 
average work of a first class printer. This means that 2 fards in each of which 
there are 9 colors will be stamped off in 3 days. For this class of work the 

master printer who stamps fards supplied by a bazzaz will receivo Its. 20 per 
score. 


Suppose a master printer prepares a score of fards and uses all the ten 
colors noted in preparing them the account will stand :— 



Rs 

. As. P. 

Oil (til) 1 seer 6 chittaks, 

0 

9 

4 

Oil (rendi) do., 

0 

8 

3 

Sajji 6 seers, 

0 

1 

7 

Manjith 2 seers 8 chittaks, ... 

3 

12 

0 

T esu ,, ,, ... ••» ••• 

0 

2 

6 

Firewood for fearahis, 

1 

0 

0 

Wages of dhobis at Rs. 14 per hundred, 

2 

12 

10 

.Do. printers 33 days at the rate of Rs. 3 




per month. 

3 

5 

0 

Colors (at rates given above) about 

1 

4 

0 

Added a margin for miscellaneous expenses, 

0 

8 

6 

Total Rs. ... 

14 

0 

0 


Thus the profit of a master printer who stamps fards supplied to him by 
a bazzaz is about Rs. 6 on a score of fards. If the master printer buy his own 
material and stamp it and sell printed fards, bis profit will be much more. He 
buys the best quality of nainsukh used in this business for Rs. 6 per than of 
20 yards. He makes four fards and if he stamps them in the style I have calcu¬ 
lated he will sell them at Rs. 3-2 per fard. In this case the account for a score 
will be:— 

Rs. As. P. 

Cost of 5 thans, ... ... ... ... 30 0 0 

Printing, ... ... ••• ... ... 14 0 0 

Total Rs. ... 44 0 0 


The 20 fards will sell for Rs. 62-8. His profit is Rs. 18-8. This seems 
at first sight enormously high but it is not. The Rs. 30 laid out in March is 
sunk until the cold weather. Thus 8 months* interest is in the (rofit. That is 
Rs. 4-12-9 at the bazaar rate of interest, Rs. 2 per cent, per month. The other 
item of Rs. 14 is also money sunk and, as all such items are sunk for the greater 
or less part of the like term, interest for 4 months may be taken on it. That 
is Rs. 1-1-11. Knocking off Rs. 5-15-4, or say Rs. 6 even, from Rs. 18-8 
the profit which the master printer who lays in his own stock of webs makes 
is clear R s , 12-8 on a score of stamped sheets. If however he do not borrow 
money to carry on his business but has independent capital he makes the full 
Rs. 18-8 on a score. 
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Ohlkanwala. —Chilean is hand-worked flowered muslin and the ehiban 
of Lucknow is in great demand in all parts of India. The most of this work 
is done on tanzeb, a kind of muslin of local manufacture, which is woven 
generally in webs of between 19 and 20 yards in length and 14 girahs in breadth. 
The chikanwala who gives out material to the chikan-doz or embroiderer cuts the 
web into two equal lengths, for the half web (about 9£ yards long) is the 
length that is used for doputtahs, and is also convenient for cutting up to 
make angarkhas. Females generally cut the piece in two parts, one being 
double of the other, and the short piece is cut in two in the length and the 
three pieces then formed are sewed together so as to make a doputtah half as 
wide again as the web. Thus a web 9f yards long and 14 girahs wide makes 
a doputtah for females to wear 6^ yards long 21 girahs wide. The same web 
might be cut into 4 angarkhas. 

It is only when one wanders round the city enquiring into trade that one 
can get any idea of the extent to which the working of chikan is pushed. Little 
girls 5 or 6 years of age may be seen sitting at the doors of houses near Chob 
Mandi busily moving their tiny fingers, over a piece of tanzeb and working 
butas (flowers) and helping home by their earnings which are little enough, 
only one paisa for 100 butas. It is by this early beginning that chikan 
workers attain the great skill they do in embroidery: but even when 
the greatest skill has been attained the wages paid to the chikandoz are but 
low. Take a piece of chikan 9f yds. long worked in good style which sells for 
Its. 12. It is worked with diagonal bels about one inch wide at intervals of 
about o inches, and in each intermediate space there are twelve butas worked. 
Theie aie oGO yards of bel and 560 butas in the piece. The chikandoz has 
been paid only Rs. 4 for all this work. The tanzeb has cost Rs. 3-8. The thread 
delivered to the embroiderer was 14 lachhas which @ 6 as. 6 pies per pola, 
cost 14 as. G pies. There is a little silk spent in picking out the hearts of the 
flowers, and the^silk and labor come to only 4 as. 6 pies. The stamping of the 
pattern by a chhipi before giving out the web to the chikandoz cost only 4 as., 
and the charge of the dhobi for washing and stiffening when the web is returned 
by the chikandoz to the chikanwala is 4 as. Thus the whole cost of production 
asRs. 9-3 and the selling price is Rs. 12. This gives a profit of 32 per cent. 
This rate is high because the chikanwala has his capital sunk in the piece of 
web while it is in the hands of the embroiders, and he has a brisk market for 
his goods only during the hot weather and rains. 

/ ore g°mg will serve as a sample of the rate of profit enjoyed by 
c l anwa as, and, as far as I can ascertain, this rate prevails whatever be the 

form of goods made up,—whether rumals, doputtahs, bels (for insertion), or 
cuaaars. 

Chikan is largely exported from Lucknow to Agra in the N.-W., to 
lirzapur, Patna, and Calcutta in the east, and to Xlaidarabad, Dakhan. 
this work is wrought by chikandozes who are given, out work and paid 




by tlio piece and the wages paid are determined by the skill of the workman 
and the difficulty of tho work. 

Among the best workers in Lucknow are a small settlement of Mahomed- 
ans on the north side of the river at Hasanganj and after them are the workmen 
employed by Ilahi Bakhsh, and Damodhar in the Chauk. 

Women of the Agarwala and Khattri castes are very clever needle¬ 
women and embroider their own doputtahs. Some specimens of their workman¬ 
ship, are quite equal to anything turned out by skilled Mahomedan men, profes¬ 
sional chikan-workers. 


Chikni-daliwala. —This is a dealer in supari or betel-nut, which is of 
2 classes (1) chikni dali which comes from Amraoti and (2) nim chikni which 
comes from Bombay. Marwaris import both and sell wholesale: the former kind 
at from Rs. 34 to Rs. 42 per mauud and the latter at from Rs. 24 to Rs. 28 
per maund. The chikni daliwala buys from marwaris nuts wholesale, and cut3 
up the nuts and sells by retail. The nut is almost round, a slice is cut of tho 
nut on two sides and there remains a round piece about £ inch thick. This 
piece is then hollowed on both sides so as to be like a double concave lens. 
Its edges are then clipped. This is called do-rulthi, the two pieces first clipped 
off are called churas. The scrapings made in hollowing the do-rukhi are called 
do-rukhi chura. Marwaris sell supari at 48 seers to the maund. Suppose a 
chikni daliwala buys 10 seers of nuts at Rs. 34 a maund, he gets 12 lambari 
seers for Rs. 8-4. He sells by the lambari seer and the outturn and classifica¬ 
tion of the pieces of nuts when cut up will be :— 

Rs. A. P. 


( 

1st 

quality l£ 

seer 

at Rs. 4 

per seer, 

... 5 

0 

0 


2nd 

do. 

u 

)) 

„ 3 

d 

... 3 

12 

0 

Do-rukhi 3| seers, < 

3rd 

do. 

t 

>) 

„ 2 

D 

... 1 

4 

0 

( 

4th 

do. 

t 


„ 1 

1) 

... 0 

10 

0 

Chura, 


.. 

. 6i 

)> 

as. 12 

>> 

... 4 

12 

6 

Chura durukhi, 


.. 

$ 

>> 

Re. 1 

>> 

... 1 

10 

0 

Barra nakas, 



.. n 

>> 

as. 4 


... 0 

5 

0 


Total Rs. ... 16 5 6 


One seer only can be prepared in a day by one labourer and his pay is 
3 as. per seer nawabi. Rs. 1-14 must therefore be added to expenses. This leaves 
Rs. 6-3-6 profit to the chikni daliwala on 10 seers or almost 10 as. per seer 
nawabi weight of betel-nuts which he purchases from marwari dealers. I give 
the rate in this form because most chikni daliwalas do not keep accounts and 
the extent of their business can only be known from the wholesale dealers 
from whom they purchase their stock. There are, however, some very ex¬ 
tensive traders of this class in the Chauk who keep their own accounts. Do- 
rukhi dali is eaten as an astringent, generally alone but some times with ilaiclii 
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(cardamum). Chura is used in preparing goto, (a mixture of spices eaten by 
Mahomedahs during the Muharram) and in gilauri or bira (pan leaf rolled 
up for eating). Barra nakas is sold by chikni daliwalas to pansaris, who vend it 
as spice. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the account of min chikni or inferior 
quality of supari. Suffice it to say that the profit is about 5 as. 6 pies per seer 
nawabi purchased from marwari dealers. At the same time, being a cheaper 
commodity than chikni dali it is in greater demand. It is made up more 
quickly also, and is not always made up dorukhi bub generally only ekrukhi. 
It is not less profitable to the dealer than the more expensive quality. 

Chikwa. —The chikwa is a dealer in small slaughter animals, goats and 
sheep, as opposed to the qassab who deals in large cattle. The distinction is 
sometimes made by calling the former buz-qassab, and the latter gao-qassabi 

Chikwas sometimes combine in a partnership of three or more. One re¬ 
mains in charge of a cattle yard in the city and the other two go to villages 
round the city and into other districts to buy up goats and sheep and drive 
them into the city to the cattle yard. These chikwas do not fatten up the 
animals they sell, bub drive stock to bakar-mandi near the Goldarwaza and 
sell there. They graze their stock on roadsides and on field pasture. The rule 
with them is to sell ba hisab deora. These partnerships sometimes extends to 
five. In this case one of the partners keeps a meat-shop and another deals in 
hides. The other, three carry on the business in stock. 

Next there are chikwas who buy up goats and sheep at the bakar-mandi 
and take them to private slaughter-houses. Some kill as many as a score and 
even two score in a day. They sell goat's flesh at the rate of 10 seers the 
rupee and from these the khurda farosh (retailing) chikwas purchaso at this rate 
and retail at 8 seers the rupee. 

Tho chikwas who fatten small cattle for slaughter generally choose sheep 
for tho reason that they are in demand to supply Europeans with mutton. 
They are at the expense of keeping a herdman and they fatten thoir stock on 
grain, gram or barley. Their rate at which they sell the fattened animals, if 
thoy sell to butchers, is das lea chaudah and, if they kill and sell the flesh, they 
make Rs. 7 in Rs. 16, This is somewhat Jess than Rs. 2 more. The reason 
of this difference is that a chikwa looks to the four quarters to give him das lea 
chaudah and the skin and smaller pieces are worth about a couple of rupees, more 
in the case of a sheep which it has cost the chikwa Rs. 10 to buy and feed up. 
This last item of Rs. 2 is the margin which tho chikwa loaves for profit to the 
butcher to whom he sells a fattened sheep. 

Fora view of the business of leather dealing in which chikwas eng’age vide 
Chirm farosh . 

Chirmfarosh —This term is used to cover all classes of leather dealers 
and conveys no clear idea of the varied business in leather which is carried 
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on in Lucknow. It will therefore be convenient under this head to give a general 
sketch of all trades connected with leather dressing. 

All sides are either halldli or murdari. The former means skins stripped 
from animals slaughtered for human food and the latter includes all other 
skins but properly means skins stripped off unclean animals or carrion. 
Hallali hides are chiefly of two kinds, (1) skins of large and small cattle, 
chiefly bullocks and goats killed by the Commissariat Department, and these 
usually are all bought by a contractor and are generally passed on to 
Calcutta and shipped to the English market either by the contractor or mid¬ 
dlemen who purchase from him. The contractors are chiefly Europeans and 
their business is not within my scope. (2) skins of large and small cattle, 
bullocks, buffalos, sheep and goats, killed by butchers for private con¬ 
sumers. These are mostly tanned and dressed for the Indian market, but also 
go in large quantities to the European market. Murdari hides include skins strip¬ 
ped from bulls, buffalos, bullocks, cows, &c., which either die naturally or ac¬ 
cidentally, or by violence and poisoning, and also skins of horses, mules, and 
donkeys. The former class of murdari hides are mostly brought into Lucknow 
by chamars from villages and it is well known that chamars having a jajmani 
of dead animals resort to poisoning to procure death of animals that they may 
have the skins. A very large export trade in hides is done from Lucknow, and 
buyers who have godowns in Lucknow have branches in Sitapur, Khiri, Bahraich 
and Nawabgunj Districts. It would be interesting to trace the connection, if 
there be any, between tho demand for leather in these places and cattle poi¬ 
soning—does cattle poisoning increase with increase of demand in a particular 
year and does it within the year increase as the period of purchase comes round ? 
Buyers up of hides, begin to purchase in Katik and draw off gradually from 
Chait to Asarh. 

flu passant it may bo remarked that only buffalo horns are of any value 0 
These are either absorbed locally in the manufacture of combs or go to Calcutta, 
Bombay, &c., with the hides, and are converted into umbrella-handles and 
combs in those cities or in Europe. 

Native exporters of leather do not export bullock hides but only buffalo 
and goat skins. These they purchase chiefly from butchers in tho city bat oc¬ 
casionally from other sources. They usually have butchers attached to them 
like jajmans and give them advances which are gradually repaid by delivery of 
skins. In this way a number of skins are delivei’ed daily and these are spread 
insido upon the earth in a large enclosure, pegged down, sprinkled with khiri 
nimak pau to a goat skin, !<*> pau to a bullock skin) and either permitted to dry 
or tolded up wet. Skins exported to Bombay and Madras are exported wetand to 
Calcutta dried. In both cases the hair is not removed. Native exporters do not 
deal in bullock skins. Sheep skins (except of animals killed for the Commissa¬ 
riat) do not leave Lucknow. Dressers of skins and hides find it to their advan¬ 
tage to import khari nimak from Dauapur. This is done by sacks (borah) con- 
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taming each 2J maunds. This quantity costs Es. 6 in tlat market and in 

Tmcknow is worth Its. 10, . / 

Bullock buffalo, and cow bides are dressed for tbe native market by cham&rs 

Thev purchase bullock and cow bides for prices ranging from Its. 2 to Rs. 3-8 
buffalo bides from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. Twelve skins are thrown into a pit and 
covered with water. Into this is thrown chuna (lime) and sajji (impure carbo¬ 
nate of soda) after ten days tbe skins are taken out and scraped with an iron 
called (khurpi) scraper. All hair is removed. There is a second pit containing 
babul bark and water. In this tbe bides are steeped for eight days, taken out, and 
sewed up with munj-the edges being made to meet where they were united on the 
animal—and suspended from trees and filled with tbe infusion of babul bark. They 
are taken down after five days, opened, spread out and sprinkled with khan 

nimak and dried. A bide is a month in tbe bands of the leather dressei and 

tbe expense of dressing one lot of twelve skins (suppose buffalo bides) would 

be ;— 


<SL 


Cost of raw bides @ Rs. 4 per bide, 

HuqqDalluli @ 1 an. per bide to middleman, 
Chuna, 30 seers, 

Sajji, 2 seers,... 

Cbbilan (pay of scraper @ 2 paisa per bide), 
Babul bark, 2£ mds., ... > ••• • 

Huqq Dallali, to middleman purchasing do., 

Munj one pau per bide @ 3 as. tbe seer ( ... 

Khari nimak 3 pau per bide @ 10 seers the rupee, 
One servant, 


Rs. As. P. 
58 0 0 

0 12 

0 3 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


1 

6 

4 

2 

9 

14 

0 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


Total Rs. 50 4 0 


These 12 skins will sell on tbe average for Rs. 6 each i. e. for Rs. 72. 
Tbe profit remaining to tbe tanner is Rs. 15-12 or Re. 1-5 per hide. 

The rule is 12 hides to a tao or batch put into a pit, and while one batch 
is in lime and soda another batch may be in tbe infusion of babul bark and for 
eight days at most a batch is in either pit. A tanner witn two pits, one for first 
process and one for second process, can pass at least three batches completely 
dressed through his hands in a month and his profits will be Rs. 47--. pi 
month. It is necessary that a chamar who carries on a business of i is 
extent should have capital. There are many such in Lucknow. 

Sheep-skins; (mesha) are dressed by Muhammadans chiefly chikwastand 
are turned out, either badami or red (lal) or blue (uilak). They are bought up 
raw either with wool attached at Rs. 5 per score or without wool at Rs. 7 per hun¬ 
dred. The method of tanning is much as in the case of large hides. won >y 
make a tao and are steeped first for four days in chuna (limo) and flour of makra. 
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When taken out the wool is removed with a khurpi and the skins are steeped 
in babul bark. They are taken out, dried, spirinhled with khan mmak, and are 

then ready for the market. The cost, etc., of the batch of 20 s"ins 

Rs. As. P. 


Twenty skins with wool, 
Chuna 5 seers, ••> 

Ata ruakr& ka 3 seers,... 
Babul bark 10 seers, ... 
Khan namak, 2£- seers. 


o 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

2 

2 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total Rs. 


5 9 0 


These skins when dressed sell for 4 as. each, i. e., the bate i wi se or 
Rs. 5. The trader has thus apparently lost 9 as. but he has also go ..eeis o* 
wool from the 20 skins and this is worth Rs. 2. He has t us rea } & aine 

Re. 1-7 on the score. • 

To dye sheepskins red the tanner does alias before, but af.er taking 

them out of the babul infusion he steeps them in an infusion of t kac ic a ‘ , 

saiii and lodh (bark of symplocon racemosa). These are mixed in piopoiticna 
one seer of lakh, half a chittak of lodh, and one cbittak sajji. Ihe akh costs 
Re. 1, the others one paisa at most. The prepared red-sheepskins sell at 6 as. 
per skin and thus the profit of the tanner is Rs. 2-14-9 pei score. 

Goatskins as well as sheepskins are dyed blue and called m a... is is 
ono of the exceptional purposes for which goatskins are kept back, ot ei wise 
they go almost entirely to the European market. The skins are steeped in 
lime and the hair or wool removed. They are then steeped in copper filings 
(tanba ka lohchan), naushadar (sal ammoniac) and lemon juice. 

The account of production is as follows:— 

Rs. As. P. 


Four sheepskins, 

Chuna (one seer), 
Copper filings li pau,.. 
Naushadar do., 
Lemon, 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

4 

3 

0 


0 

3 

6 

0 


Total Rs. 


18 0 


These skins will sell at 7 as. G pies each. The tanner will also have a seer 
of wool—5 as. 3 pies. The total produce will be Rs. 2-3-3 as against Rs. 1-8. 
Four skins per diem can be turned out by one man but the demand for nilak 
is limited and small account need be taken ol its manufacture as a staple trade. 

The luk-saz is another leather dresser worthy of mention. Luk is varnish 
and the term is applied to varnished or patent leather. The hides used for this 
class of leather are cow, bullock and sheepskins, sometimes goatskins. The 
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uppers of boots from chamars and he prepares sheepskins himself. The com¬ 
position applied as varnish is made of printers’ ink, linseed oil and resin (ral). 
The skin is spread on a wooden frame and covered with a paste of printers’ 
ink and resin. It is then washed over with linseed oil and placed in the sun to 
dry. The process is repeated ad libitum. 

The cost of preparing three large cowhides is 



Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Three hides, ... 

10 

8 

0 

Printers’ ink one bundle, 

0 

3 

6 

Linseed oil 2| seers, ... 

0 

15 

0 

Ral £ seer. 

0 

3 

0 

Total Re. ... 

11 

13 

6 


These hides sell for Rs. 5 each, so that the tanner clears Rs. 3-2-6. If he 
•employs labourers ho pays them 2 as. per head per diem, and a labourer passes 
ten hides through his hands in a day : but each hide is five days in hand. This 
gives cost of labour 1 anna per hide. The tanner clears thus 3 pies less than, 
Rs. 3 on three hides or roughly Re. 1 per hide. 

There is no need to go into the account for sheepskins (bhera ka luk). Only 
the largest of these are used. Eight of these require the same amount of stuff 
as three cowhides and cost about Rs. 4. They are bought by tho luk-saz raw 
and he tans and dresses them. He makes something by eelling the wool. 
Taking all into account I find the profit to be about 6 as. per skin. 

It remains to notice the manufacture of kimukht and kirkin. These are 
fancy leather made from the skins of horses, mules, and donkeys. Tho process 
is tho same whichever animal’s skin be made up. The kimukbt-saz buys horse 
skins for Rs. 20 the score and others for 5 as. and 4 as. per skin. I shall tako 
horse skins as a sample case. The skims are steeped in water for three days, 
then taken out, stretched and pegged down to a large flat board standing 
against a wall. The hair is scraped off with a scraper called dhcis. The skin 
is then dried and sdwdn (a grain) spread over the damp skin while drying. 
In two days the skin is dried and the effect of the sawan is to cause 
the surface of the skin to assume a rough and granulated appearance. 
The skin is again pegged to the boat’d and scraped with the dhas. Then 
the skin is placed in a large earthen pot containing water and khan namalc over a 
fire and boiled. When the skin has been thoroughly softened it is steeped in 
copper filings and sal ammoniac. It then becomes green. The extremely thin 
edges the legs of the skin have been cut off as refuse and sold to kuppesdzes 
before the dyeing process. After dyeing the thickest parts of the dressed leath¬ 
er are cut out and placed apart from the lighter parts and sold separately as 
kimukht and karkin respectively. 




The account of cost of preparing one score of skins is 


One score of skin, 

6 seers of sawan, 

5 ,, khari namak, 

Fuel, 

One labourer, 

5 seers copper filings, 
Naushadar (brick kiln refuse), 


Es. A. P. 
... 20 0 0 
...0 6 0 
...080 
... 0 2 0 
...2 8 0 
... 3 12 0 
...006 


Total Rs. ... 27 4 6 


Each skin gives Icimuhht and lcarlan to value of about Rs. 1-12 and tb® 
cuttings, (katran) sold to kuppesaz are about 6 pies per skin. The total is 
Rs. 35-10. The profit is Rs. 8-5-6. 

Cliit3ra vide Sunar. 

Chuna kamp farosh. —This means vendor of lime made from the de¬ 
posit of river beds, but the word is used in a wider sense, and all lime dealing 
may be treated under this head. 

Lime is made in Lucknow from mud brought from Dularmau to Gao ghat, 
and Kurya ghat by Bhaisakund. The mud is mixed with charcoal-dust damped 
and made into cakes which are dried in the sun. These are burnt in a kiln and 
produce lime. 

The lime-burner rents a piece of land which yields the kind of earth called 
chur, and pay's generally Rs. 2 per biswa, and digs on the average 200 maunds 
from a biswa. The expenso of digging is about Re. 1 the hundred maunds. 
The earth is brought to the rivers’s edge by cart by a carrier who receives Rs. 5 
per 100 maunds, and thence by boat to Lucknow at Rs. 2 per 100 maunds. Say 
it is brought by Bhaisakund. It is there made up with charcoal, dust in cakes 
(tikiyas) and burned in the kiln : 20 coolies at 2 as. each per diem make up 200 
maunds of chura in tilcyas in one day and 24 maunds charcoal dust, which sella 
at 4 as. per maund, go to 200 maunds of chur, and as 50 maunds of chur go to a 
kiln and the kiln needs 8 maunds charcoal to fire it, there will be an expense 
of 32 maunds of charcoal, this costs Rs. 32. 

When the kiln is burnt, the lime is thrown into a hauz or tank of water 
and stirred with a stick. One labourer is allowed to a kiln for this purpose and 
gets 2 as. per diem. The prepared lime is then brought to a place between Moti 
Mahal and Bruce’s Bridge. Two kishtis at 6 as. each will convey the whole. 
The octroi charge is levied not on the made up lime, but on the chur at Bhaisa¬ 
kund. The chargo is Re. 1 per boat load. 


13 
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i’ rom 200 maunds of cbur 450 maunds of lime are produced. When ifc ig 
placed in the hauz and up to time of sale, the weight is increased to 775 maunds 
by the addition of sand which is mixed in the proportion of 20 seers to 40 seers 
of lime. The cost of production of the whole as detailed above is Its. Gl-4 
and the average price of sale is Es. 17-8 a hundred maunds or Es. 118 for the 
whole. The lime-vendors deliver the lime to order of purchasers and the 
average cost of delivery is Es. 2-3 per 100 maunds. This is a further charge 
on the lime vendor. 

Kunkur lime comes from Nawabgunj ready for use and is merely brok¬ 
en and dissolved in water in Lncknow. It is chiefly used for eating with pan 
or tobacco. The selling price at Nawabgunj is Es. 20 per 100 maunds and five 
maunds are equal to 2 maunds lnmbari, and carriage to Lucknow is Es. 8 per 
100 maunds lumbari. One hundred rnauuds lambari will be broken up and mois¬ 
tened, by 3 men in 5 days receiving 2£ as. each per diem. The weight is doubled 
by the moistening process, and the lime sells at 2 maunds a rupee. The 
cost of the dry lime is Es. 60-4 and the moistened lime (200 maunds at 2 
maunds a rupee) will realise Es. 100. In this case as in the former the cost 
of delivery lies with the lime-vendor. This is a charge of about 1 £ as. per 
rupee. The profit to the lime-vendor is thus Es. 30-G per 200 maunds. 

Kali, quicklime is not prepared in Lucknow, but it is imported and sold 
by pansaris. 

Churihar vide Manihar. 



Bal-farosh. —This term refers to those traders who purchase unbroken 
mash (urd), mung, chana, arhar, matar, moth, rnasur, break these grains on a 
grinding-stone called dhareti, and supply baniyas who sell retail. When the 
grain has been broken it is called claL * 

AH kinds of dal enumerated above are prepared in one way except arhar. 

As an example take mung. The dal-farosh buys the unbroken grain at 22 
seers a rupee. Two workmen, one employed to grind and the other to sift tho 
grain, will prepare 40 rupees worth of dal in a day. As the grain is split by 
the dhareti, the small eye or shoot called nakwa is separated from the grain, and 
when sifted the dal and chunni fall apart, yielding 20| seers of the former 
and 1 of the latter in 22 seers. The dal-farosh sells the dal at 20 seers tho 
ru P ee > and has £ seer dal and 1£ seer chunni in the rupee's worth of grain to pay 
wages of labor and receive his own profit. The outturn is 40 rupees worth in 
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a day or 880 seers of grain. This gives the trader 30 seers of d&l and 50 seers 
of chunni in tho day. Chunni sells at a rupee the maund, and dal at the price 
already stated. Thus the dealer realizes Rs. 2-12 on tho Rs. 40 of grain which 
he purchased. He pays the two workmen 5 as. and thus clears Rs. 2-7. As a 
rule ho is at no expense for carriage, because dal-faroshes reside in or on the 
skirts of large grain marts and beoparis deliver at their doors. 

Arhar is either surkh, or bainjani. The latter is dearer by about 3 seers in 
the rupee than the former. Arhar dal is prepared in two ways. The arhar is 
broken with a dhareti, then crushed with a musal in an okhali (a large dish 
made of stone or wood), rubbed with oil and water, dried in the sun and again 
broken and crushed as before. The other method is similar except that the 
arhar is first parched by a bhurji, who receives Rs. 2 per 100 maunds. If the 
former method be adopted 25 seers arhar surkh which cost a rupee will yield 
18 seers dal, 4 seers bhusi and 3 seers chunni. One workman will turn out 
500 seers in 5 days and receive 3 as per diem wages. That is Rs. 23 worth of 
arhar is made into dal for 15 as. The yield will be:— 

Rs. A. P. 

360 seers dal at 19 seers per rupeo, ... 18 14 1 

80 „ bhusi „ 15 as. per maund, ... 1 14 0 

60 ,, chunni ,, ^ anna „ seer, ... 1 6 6 

Total Rs. 22 2 7 


Thus the trader makes Rs. 1-3-7 on Rs. 20-14. 

It is not necessary to go into details regarding other classes of dal. Suffice 
it to say that the average rate of profit made by the dal-farosh is 6 per cent. 

Balial. —There are three classes of dallals. The first is the pheriic&la, 
who takes goods round as a pedlar and offers them for sale : the second is the 
bazar gusht , who lies in wait in the bazar, pounces on customers and guides them 
to shops : and the third is the dallal tdjirdna, who executes wholesale commis¬ 
sions. With the two first every one is familial*. As a sample of the third take the 
case of a commission agent who negotiates wholesale lots of shoes. A merchant 
comes from, say Ilaidarabad and proposes to buy a large miscellaneous stock 
of shoes. He puts up at a sarai and summons a dallal well acquainted with the city. 
This dallal receives instructions and brings specimens and on their being approved 
gathers and delivers to the visiting merchant the required stock. He receives 
2 as. per score of pairs of shoes purchased. This he realizes by charging the 
merchant full price and deducting the commission from the sum which he pays 
to the local shoemakers. 
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The following is a table showing all the rates which I have been able to 
ascertain 


Goods. 

Pheriwala. 

Bazar-gusht. 

Tajiiana. 

Government Promissory Notes, 


lan.perRs. 100 


Loans, 

... 

As agreed on 

... 

Gota kinari, 

... 

£ an. per Re. 

i an. per Re. 

Sbisha-alatj 

# • • 

1 do. 


Silver bullion, ornaments, etc., 

... 

i do. 

3 as. per Rs.100 

Gold do., 

„.. 

£ an. per tola, 

2 as. per tola, 

Goldmohurs, 

... 

£ an. per mohur 

• • • 

Precious stones, 

* 

1 an. to 2 as. ^R. 

2 per cent. * 

Kiraya khilaat. 

... 

1 an. per Re. 

... 

Cotton piece goods, 

1 an. per Re. 

h d °- 

3 pies per Re. 

Chikan, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Kamdani, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Dari, qalin, etc., 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Dusuti, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Topi, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Second hand clothes, 

do. 

... 

... 

Pashmina, 

• •. 

2 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

Woollen piece goods, 

... 

do. 

do. 

Silk goods. ... 

i an. per Re 

•.. 

1 per cent. 

Banarsi kapra, 

do. 

... 

do. 

Buffalos, cows, goats and sheep, 

• • * 

1 an. per Re. 

•. • 

Horses and elephants, 

• 

5 per cent. 

... 

Camels, 


2 do. 


Vegetables, ... 

• • • 

an. per Re. 

... 

Foreign fruits. 

• tf 

o . . 

1 T to 2 p. c. 

Cow-skins, 

• . • 

1 an. per skin, 

4 as. per score. 

Goat and sheep-skins. 

8 as, per 100 

12 as. per 100 

1 Re. per 100 


skins, 

skins, 

skins. 

Leather, 

... 

1 an. per Re. 

L an. per Re. 

Shoes, of all kinds, 

\ to lan. per Re. 

2 as. per score, 

2 as. per score. 

Tallow, 

... 

A an. per Re. 

J- an. per Re. 

Metals, other than bullion, ... 

... 

h do. 

• 9 P 

Vessels (brass and copper) ... 

i an. per seer, 

1 do. 

\ an. per Ro. 

Bisatis goods, 

1 an. per Re. 


1 do. 


* I« this and iu all cases it must be remembered that haqq dalld'i and haqq arhat are quite, 
distinct. For instance though the commission of a dalldl on a thoh of precious stones is 2 per cent 
the commission paid to an arhatiyd on sales of precious stoneB is 4 per cent. 
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Goods. 

Plieriwala. 

Bazdr-gusbt. 

Tajirana. 

Oil, 

Books, 

Paper, 

Bbiisa, 

Pula patawar, etc., ... 

Bricks, 

Surkhi, 

Lime, 

Building timber, 

Bambus, 

1 an. per Re. 
i do. 

i do. 

£ do. 

a do. 

i do. 

i ad 

^an.to|perRe. 
3 to 5 per cent. 
^ an. per Re. 

paisa rupiya. 

2 per cent. 


Dari-baf.— There are a good many weavers of daris in Lucknow chieflv 
n the mohullas of Aisbbagh, Beriinikhandaq, and Nayaganw, but none of 
ese weave daris of first quality such as are manufactured in the Central Prison 
is their practice to mix old and new thread in equal parts. Were +W 
Weave wholly with new thread they would not command a market for tbeir 

TlTfi' w e f. tUm °n 3 ClaSS6S ° f da, ' is (l) bichauDa > ( 2 ) ^ashi, (3) ja4 namaz, 
he first of those will serve as a sample of all three. It is uniformly 2* yards 

°ng by 1£ yards wide and of very thin texture, weighing on the > 

seer. The reason of the extreme lightness is that old thread is used eia ^ e 1 
thread is of the lightest description, frequently semal. Two weavers sR at one 
oom (tanna) and weave from the middle, one at each end and m i 
tari in a day. Their shuttle is made of bambu and is called tahri asTnpoLd 
•o the iron shuttle of the Jolal.a which is called ndr. A master weaver Leu- 
a bicliliauna dari to cost as follows :— 


Ten chittaks new thread, 

Do. old „ 

Dyeing thread, per dari. 

Two laborers at 0-.I-6 each per diem,... 

Total Rs. 


Rs. As. P. 
0 7 3 

0 5 0 

0 1 6 
0 3 0 

10 9 


if J '! dai ; i Q tll ° “ a ster-weaver will sell for 19 annas if it be without flaw, or, 

daris at ^’i i T i ?! ^ 7 86 ls to shop-keepers, or, if nob, consigns his 

dans at a slightly higher price to a broker, who holds them in arath and sells 

aem tor the weaver taking commission at 2 paisa per rupee. The shop-keeper 

o Days irotn weavers sells at a minimum advance of 2 as per runpe n 
cost price. * r on 
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Dadyai-baf.—This is the only class of silk weaver left in Lucknow, and 
liis business is rapidly dying out. Larj r ai is a silk fabric about 9 incites wide 
used for binding and for borders of doputtahs, paijamas, etc. There was great 
demand for this fabric under native rule as it was used extensively by Muham¬ 
madan females. The demand for a fabric for the same uses still exists but the 
English product sarcenet has almost entirely driven the native from the market. 

The process of weaving daryai is the same as that described under the 
head jolahn. 

No daryai-baf is in the enjoyment of a business which would justify im¬ 
position of a License Tax. 

DarZb— A darzx who works alone on his own account can never pay tax. 
But there are master tailors in Lucknow who employ a number of journeymen 
and who are fair cases for taxation. The following are the usual charges for 


making native clothing :— 

Angarkas from 3 as. to 8 as. according as the work is plain or more or less 
ornamented. 

Mardana paijama, H as. to 2 as. 

Kurta, 1£ as. 

Saluka (made of chintz and without lining) 1^ as. 

Do. with lining, 2 as. 

* Paijama zauana ohuridar, 2 as. per pair, no matter what the material. 

Do. kalidar, 4 as. if made of calico and plain / if made of gul- 

badan or atlas 12 as. per pair. 

Paijamas are the only articles of general female clothing made up by 
master-tailors, but the pesliwaz, augiyas, and kurtis of dancing girls and other 
public women are also made up by master-tailors. 

The wages of a journeyman tailor vary from Ik as. to 3 as. per diem. The 
ordinary workman who gets lk as. per diem will make up 2 pairs of mardana 
paijama in a day, and thus the master-tailor will pocket as much as he pays 
away in wages. Indeed, as far as I have been able to make out, it is a rule that 
the master-tailor daily earns by each journeyman a sum equal to the amount 
of wages he pays him. As the master-tailor supplies needles and thread the 
earnings of his personal labour may be allowed to cover the miscellaneous 
expenses of a shop. This is liberal. The daily income ol a master-tailor may 
therefore be taken to be a sum equal to that which he pays in wages. 

Bastar-band. —This is the person who makes the broad pagris which 
kkidmatgars wear. He was an important man in the nawabi rule because every 
retainer and servant of the court and every one who went thither on any business 


* Cliuridar: this denotes the tight trouser-liko paijama ordinarily worn by males and females : 
Jcaiidar is the long, loose and flowing, paijdma worn chiefly by dancing women and servants. It is made 
of a number of long triangular pieces, the vertices meeting at the waist, and the flowing : skirt3 are drawn 
through between the legs from behind and tucked into the waist at the front. Each component piece la 
called a kali. 





was obliged to wear a pagri. Now there is no rule or custom which prescribes 
styles of dress and the dastfirbund is a poor man. He possesses dummies (qalib) 
made up of wood or rags and on these he folds into shape the tanzeb, malmal, or 
other stuff supplied to him by khidmatg&rs, mahajans, and others who wear 
pagris. The income of the dastarband is very small. 

Bast-farosll, gudar. —These terms are used interchangeably though there 
is originally a difference in their meanings. Dast farosh is a person who buys 
up or takes on commission second-hand goods of any kind and sells at a stall by 
tho road-side or walks about crying his goods. Gudar is properly an old clothes- 
man. Both are extensive receivers of stolen property and their secret dealings 
are their chief source of income. They squat in Lucknow in Victoria Street, 
close to tho Nakhkhas bridge where there is a Police Post. A very few squat in 
Aminabad. If one gives property to the dastfarosh or gudar to sell he pays 
commission talca rupiya , but if the article sells for less than a rupee he pays one 
paisa only. It is impossible to lay down a rule as to the profit made by a dast¬ 
farosh on old wares and second-hand goods which he purchases speculatively to 
sell again. A maha brahman who receives presents of clothes, shrouds, &c. on 
the death of jajmans usually disposes of these to a gudar. 


Degwala.— This is a Muhammadan trader who keeps a stock of cooking 
utensils and lets them out on hire for festal assemblies in Muharram, in mar¬ 
riages, and on holidays, Shabrat, Bakr-id, Id-ul-fitar, &c.; and also for cooking 
purposes on the fixed date when, as is often tho custom, Muhammadans dis¬ 
tribute cooked food as alms. 

The vessels lent out are (1) deg , a pot often large enough to cook a matmd 
of food at once ; (2) degcha, a pot of smaller capacity; (3) patila, about half 
tho size of a degcha ; (4) lathrah , a wooden bowl in which dough is kneaded; 
(5) lagan , a similar vessel but made of copper; (6) *ini 9 a copper tray used to 
serve out food on. 

The rates paid for hire of these vessels is 


Deg, 


4 as. for each time it is used (fi tao). 


Degcha, 
Patila, 
Hath rah, | 
Lagan, j 
Sini, 


2 „ 

] an. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


1 an. per diem. 

2 as. do. 


The hirer of these vessels purchases mud ovens from kumhars.. Metal 
ovens are not let out on hire. 

Lucknow is a Muhammadan city and degwalns have a thriving business. 
Their vessels are out on hire for about 3 days in every 5 all the year round. 

It must be noted that degwala* do not lend their services as cooks at 
these rates with the vessels hired. If a degwala contract to cook he makes 
a separate charge for that service, viz: 4 as. per maund leavened bread 
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(khamiri roti), 8 as. per maund for shirmal roti (cooked in ghi and milk), 2 as. 
fi tao per deg and 2 paisa for every fraction of a maund per deg, 2 paisa fi tao 
per degclia and patila. 


Dhaliya, DhallieY/ala. —This is the metal-worker who makos up 
liansalis, kharas, and tariyas from jasta, ^zincj ; channis, cballas, panwa 9 , and 
packelas from ranga (pewter), and who moulds in lead models for other artisans. 
The moulds (sanchas) used by this class of founders are usually made of stone 
and come chieflv from Bahraich and Atraula where there are skilled stone cutters. 
There are, however, some stone cutters in Lucknow who make moulds but their 
work is not in much demand for it is less skilfully executod. 

The goods made from zinc are not cast, but the metal is heated and worked 
with a hammer on an anvil. All pewter work is first cast and then finished 
with file and hammer. In either case two men work together, generally a 
master workman and a journeyman. The latter heats the metal and the former 
beats it out or casts it as the case may be. The labourer receives lj-anna per 
diem. The present price of jasta (zinc) is Rs. 17-8 per maund of 48 seers. 
In one day 3 seers are worked up and this may be into hansalis and kharas. Sup¬ 
pose the latter. The outturn is 57 pairs. These the dhaliya delivers to shop¬ 
keepers at 24 to the rupee. That is, he receives Rs. 2-6. He has paid for metal 

I anna 6 pie; for charcoal 3 as. His total expenditure was Re. 1-6. Thus he 
has profit of Re. 1. 

The price of ranga is Re. 1-5-6 per lambari seer and lead is Rs. 14 per 
maund. The dhaliya will make 3f seers weight of channis in a day. The 
- metal is a compound of 3 seers of ranga and f seer of lead. The cost of metal is 
Re. 1-14; wages of labourer 1 anna 6 pie; and charcoal 5 as. Total Rs. 2-4-6. 
The outturn is 45 pairs, sold to shop-keepers at 15 pair the rupee. Their profit is? 

II as. 6 pies. Nothing is allowed for wear of moulds for they last for an inde¬ 
finitely long period. 

For retail dealing see kaslhara. 

Bhoi-dar .—Is the person who keeps donkeys and mules and lets them 
out tor carrying bricks, kankar, lime, rubbish, &c. The charges are 4 as. per 
diem fora mule and 3 as. fora donkey: One driver will take care of 8 mules 
or donkeys and will receive 1^ as. per diem. The lAter out of the animals 
pays the driver. They are fed on a mixture of bhusa, bhusi, and barley or other 
cbeap-grain. lb costs about 2 as. per diem to feed a mule and I, 1 ; annas to feed 
a donkey. Grass is never cut for them as they have some opportunity of graz¬ 
ing when out or off work. Brick and lime carriers keep mules, and rubbish 
carriers who are generally sweepei's by caste keep donkeys. A dhoidar is 
generally very far from poor. 

Bhuniya vide Bui-farosh. 
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Dor Kankawwe-wala.— Vendor of kites and cord. Kite flying is a 
wide-spread amusement in Lucknow; and persons often stake heavy wagers on 
two kites which are sent up together and the cords made to rub against each 
other in the air. He whose cord breaks and kite falls loses. The Nawabs of 
Lucknow are extremely addicted to this sport and bet very heavily. One 
wealthy Nawab at least is said to have lost all his fortune on kites. This city 
has, as might be expected, grown famous for the manufacture of kite cord, and 
it is exported largely as far as Moradabad on the west and Calcutta in the east. 

The cord manufacturer employs women who prepare the strands on a 
charkhi which revolves in the opposite way to that in which the ordinary spin¬ 
ning-wheel moves. The cord is made of from 3 to 13 strands (tar). The thread 
used is either English or country. But the cord used in flying for wagers is 
made of. English thread and usually of 13 strands. This thread comes in 
bundles (gaddi), and is carefully opened out, steeped in water for two days and 
spun while damp. The strands are then twisted into cord by the hand. Finally 
a preparation of wheat starch and boiled rice is made and this is rubbed into 
the cord with a rag. This final process is called har deni. 

English thread No. 80 costs Rs. 6-8 per gaddi which contains 2 seers 
n&wabi, and by the time this is turned into cord (dor) the weight has increased 
to seers nawabi. This is owing to the final process. . 

The wages of the women who spin the thread is as. 2-6 per seer, and the 
starch and rice in which there is a great waste may be set down as A anna to the 
seer of thread. The total cost of production is Rs. 6-14 for 2| seers of dor of the 
very best quality; and this is sold at Rs. 4 per seer (trade-price) by the manufac¬ 
turer. His profit is thus Rs. 2-2 on 2j seers nawabi. The shop-keeper who sells 
retail purchases at the nawabi weight and sells at lambari weight, char^in" still 
Rs. 4 per seer, i. e., he has 5 chittaks dor left as a margin of profit when he 
has replaced his outlay in purchase. This is equal to Re. 1-4. If the shop¬ 
keeper sells in fractions of a seer he still sells by lambari weight but at the rate 
of Rs. 4-8 per seer. In this case his profit is still more. 

Kites are made by drdnhwdlds, but no expenditure is lavished on them. 
They may be had for a paisa each, and though 2 as. will purchase the hand¬ 
somest looking kite in Lucknow, it is the cheapest that are flown on wao-er. 
The shop-keeper buys kites wholesale at 4 as. per score, and as he sells at a paisa 
each his profit is one anna per score. 

The reel on wh'cli the dor is wound and unwound by the kite-flyer is 
called httchka, latdi, or charkhi. Those sold in the bazar are made by barbais 
from shisham or mango wood, and sell for about 4 as. each. Many people 
make up reels for themselves. These home-made huehkas are generally of 
bambu, and much ruder articles than the shisham charkhi. 

Do-suti-baf. —Do-suti is a coarse cotton fabric woven in two colors, 
used for floor cloth. Each piece is woven 5 yards long and is 11 girahs wide. 
This is the ordinary daily out-turn of one man. The weight of a piece (fard is 

14 
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7 .chittaks, of which 6 are thread and one is starch applied to the thread before 
weaving to strengthen it. The thread costs 4 as. and starch is but a trifle or, 
as the weaver says, cc dhela fi fard.” The coloring is about 5 paisa per piece. 
Total cost is 5 as. 4i pies. The weaver delivers at 7-i as. per piece to shop-keep¬ 
ers, or sells direct at 8 as. 

I have chosen the cheapest and lightest material as a sample, because it i 3 
largely woven by the poorer weavers of Lucknow and is much used in linings 
of purdahs and the like. Much more expensive do-suti is made to order, the 
length of web being as directed but the width is uniform. 

Budhv/ala or Shir-farosh.—Dairy men are usually gliosis or gwallas: — 

(1) G/iOsis have no other employment but the keeping of milch-cattle, 
chiefly buffalos of all kinds : and they breed buffalos. They sell milk to halwais 
and make khoyd . 

(2) GwdllcU. These are generally Ahirs or Gadariyas and keep both buffalos 
and cows, and frequently cultivate some land. They seldom sell milk and 
khoya to halwais. They deliver n ilk and butter to order and bring cows or 
buffalos and milk them at private houses. 

(3) Shir -faros/?, DiulJncdlds .—These are of no special caste but are generally 
Ahirs, Lodhs, Kurmis, Gadariyas, Halwais or Brahmins. They buy up milk 
and vend it in large quantities to halwais. 

Buffalos of first quality (pachahin) which cost Rs. 70 or 80 give 12 to 16 seers 
milk per diem. This milk will yield one chittak butter per seer or 14 chit take glu 
per seer. The ordinary buffalo (desi) which costs about Rs. 20 to Rs. 80 gives 7 to 
1 2^ seers per diem and the yield of butter or ghi is as before. The first quality cow 
(Nagauri) which costs Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 gives 8 to 14 seers milk per diem and the 
second class (desi) which costs Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 gives 2 seers to 5 seers per diem, 
f |ho jicld of ghi or butter is as before. 


The 

first quality 

buffalo 

costs 

10 

as. per diem to 1 ecp, 

3 ) 

second „ 

n 

11 

6 

1 ) 77 

97 

first 

cow 

77 

8 

77 77 

>7 

second „ 

77 

77 

3 

3 7 39 


There is profit from dung of cattle (gobar; viz., 


)> 


a 


1st. buffalo 6 pies per diem. 

2nd. „ 6 „ 

1st. cow 3 „ 

2nd. „ li„ „ 

Average quality milk fetches an average price of one rupe for 16 seers 
and ghi is sold by gwallas generally at If seers to the rupee. Butter is al¬ 
ways one rupee per seer. There are few ghosis or gwallas honest in the sale of 
milk. They generally add 1 pau of pure milk to 3 seers of milk from which butter 
has been taken and vend the mixture as milk. Those who milk their cows etc. 
at private houses seldom give over 10 or 12 seers only to the rupee. 

Ghosis and gwallahs calculate that a cow or buffalo is in milk for about 
S months in the 12 and buffalos give milk as much as 10 months in 12. That 
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is, buffalos and cows give full milk for six months and then fall off one-third ci rid 
then later on one-half. But sometimes cows and buffalos well cared for give 
milk up to within fifteen days of calving. 

Thok-farosh shir-faroshes procure milk daily from places within 2 kos 
radius of the city and sell in large quantities to halwais, They purchase at 
20 seers and sell at 16 seers the rupee. 

The following account shows the profit, a good buffalo cow is worth to the 
owner. 



Six months 16 seers 

Two months 10i.Two months 7A seers 


milk per diem. 

seers per diem. 

per diem. 


Rs. As. P 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Butter . 

4 chittaks, 0 4 0 

4 chittaks 0 4 0 4 chittaks 0 4 0 

Milk from which 




butter has been 

3f seer } 

) 

) 

taken. 

V 0 15 9 

l ID seers 4 chittaks 0 10 3 

V 7 seers 4'chattaks 0 7 3 

Pure milk. 

12 seers ) 

) 

) 

Kanda. 

0 0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 6 


Rs. 1 4 3 

0 14 9 

0 11 9 


For the remaining two months the only profit is from gobar 6 pies per 
diem. The Total income is Rs. 331-6-6 for a year and the cost of feeding-at 10 
annas per diem is Rs. 228-2-0. The net profit for the year is (excluding the calf) 
Rs. 103-4-6. In the same way a second class buffalo is worth Rs. 49-13-0. A 
first class cow Rs. 72-9-3 ; and a second class cow Rs. 58 per annum. 


G. 


Gadariya vide Galledar. 

Gaddidar vide Abkar. 

Gadhewala vide Bhoidar. 

Galledar. -“This is the name given to a dealer in sheep and goats. He 
sells the young to butchers, who fatten up and kill them, and he reserves 
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stock to breed from. He thus differs from tbe associations of five or more 
batchers ( vide chilewa) who send some of their number out to remote places 
to buy up animals for slaughter. 

Galledars are chiefly gadariyas and incline to keep sheep rather than goats. 
The reason is obvious. Sheep yield wool, a marketable article, and goats 
do not. 


One gadariya will attend a flock of 100 sheep and goats, and is at no 
expense for fodder. He drives them out to graze on wild pasture. Goats and sheep 
drop young twice a year, and as many as four kids or lambs at a birth are not 
unusual. In a flock of one hundred sheep and goats let there be 60 sheep. 
It is the custom to cut the wool three times in the year, after the cold weather, 
the hot weather, and the rains. The idiom for shearing is pairi karna . The 
average is a quarter of a seer of wool at each pairi. Thus 60 sheep will yield 
1 maund 5 seers of wool in a year. If the wool is sold, it will fetch about 
one rupee per 3 seers. But gadariyas frequentl} 1, weave their wool into small 
blankets (kamli) of 1^ seer each, which sell for one rupee each. But in this 
case they are at a cost of ^ an. per kamli paid to a behna for carding the 
wool. Thus, from 60 sheep the gadariya may have either 45 seers of wo.d, value 
Rs. 15, or 30 kamlis to sell at Rs* 30. In the latter case he pays the behna 
Re. 1-6-6 and clears Rs. 28-9-6. The latter method of disposing of the wool 
is chosen by gadariyas who have grown sons or daughters, or wives without 
children, who weave. 

The lowest estimate which any gadariya has given me of tbe lambs dropped 
by 60 sheep in one year is 90. These sell as lambs for 8 as. each, as one year 
olds for from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8, and as two year olds for Rs. 2, This is an aver¬ 
age computation. 


Gadariyas milkewesbat draw never more than ^ seer per diem, for they have 
regard to the value of the lambs. Sheep’s milk is sold to halwais at 1 an. per 
seer to make khoa . There will always be 12 sheep in 60 in milk and they 
thus bring 3 as. per diem by milk. 

Sheep's manure is sold to dhobis for washing and Muraos purchase it as a 
high class manure for dofasli fields. It sells at Re. 1 per 5 mds. The pen 
whore 60 sheep are kept at night will when swept in the morning give 10 seers. 

Now take the 40 goats in the mixed flock of 100 sheep and goats. The 
estimate of kids from these is set at 90 in the year: and their milk 12 seers 
per diem. Goat's milk sells at 1 an. per seer. Kids are sold in the first year 
at from 12 as. to Re. 1 each and in the second year from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 (if 
females) and Rs. 4 (if males). Goats when in mijk are given bhusa: but 4 
as. at most per diem is spent on 40. 

Thus, a flock of 100 sheep and goats in the proportion taken above, i 9 
worth Rs. 405 per annum at the lowest computation, the sheep 157-8, the 
goats 247-8, after paying all expenses. 






Gandhi. —The manufacturer of perfumes is properly called gcindhi, but 
the tendency to supplant Hindustani by Persian words has given rise to the 
use of many other terms, itarfarosh, itarsaz, khushbus&z, and attar (used in a 
perverted sense.) The process of manufacture is distillation as practised in 
abkari godowns; but the bhapka which is used in distilling perfumes is of 
peculiar construction. I can best describe it as a gigantic suralii. It is made 
of copper. In this is placed what is termed the zamin or inawa of allitar, viz., 
sandal itar which is manufactured at Kanauj. The flowers from which the 
perfume is to be extracted are thrown into water in the cauldron on the fire 
and their perfume comes off in steam and passes through the worm into the 
copper bhapka and combines with the sandal itar. When the bhapka is removed 
the perfumed oil is separated from the water in the bhapka by skimming the 
surface with-the hands. 

The perfumer purchases sandal itar at nawabi rates and the perfume which 
results is measured by him in nawabi tolahs. He calculates up to time of sale 
at nawabi rates and he then sells at lambari tolahs. He usually lays out his 
account to have profit of 2 as. in 10 as. on the produce of a still at nawabi 
weight thus :—He allows 4 as. for zamin; one anna for firewood and wages; 
2 as. for profit; and the balance of three annas will regulate the amount of flowers 
which he will put into the deg. 

Champa ka itar is not in much demand but it chanced that I came across 
a gandhi manufacturing it and he gave me his calculation in that case as a 
sample :— 

Rs. As . P. 

4 as. zamin 100 tolahs i. e . 1 seer 4 chittaks nawabi 


Sandal ka itar @ Ks. 20 per seer, . 

25 

0 

0 

1 a. firewood and labor, . 

6 

4 

0 

2 as. for profit, . 

12 

8 

0 

Total 

43 

12 

0 

3 as. margin for flowers,. 

18 

12 

0 

Total. 

62 

8 

6 


Thus the profit is 25 percent at nawabi weight; which is the weight 
between manufacturers; but the selling weight at which manufacturers sell 
wholesale to retailing shopkeepers is lambari. 

The hundred tolahs nawabi will be 110 tolahs lambari. These at 10 as. 
per tolah will be Rs. G8-12-0. 

Thus the manufacturer selling to wholesale dealers makes 25 per cent 
and if he sells to retailers lie makes 371 per cent. Once the perfume leaves the 
manufacturer's premises there is uo rule which governs rate of profit. The re¬ 
tailer asks the highest price he can get for a perfume which suits the fancy of 
a purchaser, and that price depends on the rank and means of the purchaser. 
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The gandhi is supplied with flowers by mails who either go abroad and 
buy up flowers, or who take leases of gardens or have gardens of their own. 
There are, howeyer, sometimes middle men called gulfaroshes, who buy up 
flowers from mails who have not large supplies, and thus forming thoks or 
dherhs sell in large quantities to gandhis. These are the traders who make 
sihras and badhis (chaplets and garlands) for marriages. The rates at which 


flowers have been sold by thok to gandhis this 

year have been 

Gulab (rose) 

. •. 

2,000 to 

2,750 per rupee. 

Motiya (Jasminum zambacum). 

... 

Its, 3 to Es. 

4 per maund, 

Juhi (Jasminum Auriculatum), 

... 


>> 

10 „ 

Chambeli (Jasminum grandiflorum), 



H 

Champa (Michelia champaca), 

... 

Es. 10 to 

ii 

12 

Maulsari (Mimusops), 

•. • 



4 „ 

Hinn'a (Lawsonia inermis), ... 




5 

The present prices of perfumes are :— 





Hinnah, 1st quality, 


... Es. 

4 per tolah 

Do. 2nd do. 


... ,, 

3 

do. 

Do. 3rd do. 


... ,, 

2 

do. 

Do, 4th do. 


... ,, 

1 

do. 

Chambeli 1st do. 


... ,, 

3 

do. 

Do. 2nd do. 


... ,, 

2 

do. 

Do. 3rd do. 


... ,, 

1 

do. 

Juhi, 


... ,, 

2' 

do. 

Arus, 


... „ 

2 

do. 

Barg i hinna, 


... ,, 

2 

do. 

Shahnaz, 


... ,, 

2 

do. 

Shamamat ul ambar, 


... ,, 

3 

do. 

Ruh i Khas,... 


... ,, 

8 

do. 

Itar Keora, ... 


... ,, 

2 

do. 

Gulab 1st quality, ... 


... ,, 

5 

do. 

Do. 2nd do. 


... „ 

2 

do. 

Do. 3rd do. 


... ,, 

1 

do. 

Suh&g, 


... As. 

12 

do. 

Motiya 1st quality, ... 


... R8. 

2 

do. 

Do. 2nd do. 


... As. 

12 

do. 

Ruh Pandari, 


... Rs. 

4 

do; 


Gargarewala vide Huqqewala. 

Ghalla-farosh vide Arhat-galla. 

Ghari -S3»Z-—There are no watchmakers in Lucknow, but there aro 
journeymen who have worked in English shops and who now practice as watch- 
menders and cleaners. They charge for cleaning a watch Re. 1, and for mending 
anything which is broken Rs. 2', exclusive of price of the metal or new part of 
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lie mechanism supplied. Thus, the charge for putting in a new spring is Rs. 2 
exclusive of price of the spring. A prevailing practice with the ghari-saz is to 
buy up old watches and take them to pieces and use the materials to repair 
watches entrusted to him. Among the ghuri-sazes in Lucknow is one known 
as Nawab ghnri-saz and he is certainly a very superior workman and has a 
very large business. 



Grhiwala. —Ghi is imported to Lucknow from Cawnpore, Chandausi, Bans- 
Bareli, and the northern districts of Oudh. Jamnapari ghi all comes through 
Oawnpore. The beopan who imports and sells wholesale buys by local market 
weight (thap), at Cawnpore 48 seers to the maund ? Chandausi 50 seers, Bans- 
Bareli 52 seers, and so on. He delivers in Lucknow to wholesale dealers at 
two rates, in Saadatgunj 40| seers, in Raja Bazar and Aminabad at 41^seers. This 
is a matter of custom. In Saadatgunj the wholesale purchaser takes achittak on 
each panseri for good weight and £ seer per maund, ‘ tari' or degs. In Raja Bazar 
and Aminabad custom further allows that the weighman should place achittak 
with the panseri in weighing out the panseri and the purchaser thereafter takes 
as in Saadatgunj the chittak fi panseri and the pau man pichhe (tari). 

To put the case of a beopari importing ft om Chandausi:—He brings the ghi 
in leather jars called kuppas, and pays the Railway Company carriage Its. 49 per 
100 maunds. His own railway fare from Lucknow to Chandausi and back is 
Rs. 3-15-0. His consignment is, say, 100 maunds. Ou arrival in Lucknow lie 
takes four 2 bullock carts and conveys his goods, say, to Kaja Bazar. The cart 
hire will amount to Rs. 2 . He pays octroi duty at 12 as. per maund. This is 
an outlay of Us. 75. He sells 4l£ seers to a maund at Rs. 27 per maund, (pres¬ 
ent price). He thus realizes Rs. 2,078-2. He pays brokerage 4 as. per maund 
and dallali 2 as. per maund. These charges amount to Rs. 37-8. He purchased 
in Chandausi at 50 seers to the maund and the nirakh there was Rs. 28 the 50 
seers. His 100 lambari maunds therefore cost him Rs. 2,240. Allow him the 
same charges for carrinjp to Railway Goods Shed there which he incurs in carting 
away at Lucknow. The total charges he has to set against the Rs. 2,078-2 
realized in Lucknow amount to Rs. 2,409-7. He thus makes a clear profit of 
Rs. 268-11 on the 100 maunds or Rs. 2-11 per lambari maund. 

Now take the case of the wholesale vendor in Raja Bazar. He has received 
41| seers for Rs. 27 and he has also received 4 as. haqq i arath. He sells at 
lambari taul, and enters his purchase as 40 seers for Rs. 27. Thus liis first 
profit is I 4 seers (which are at this price equal to lo as. o pies) and 4 as. arath. 
The average advance of price at which wholesale vendors sell to local shop¬ 
keepers is 8 as. per maund. Thus the profits ol the wholesale ghi vendor may 
be taken at Re. 1-9-3 per lambari maund. , 

Now there is the shop-keeper selling by retail to be dealt with. His pro¬ 
fit arises from two sources, legitimate profit from the difference between local 
wholesale and retail prices and fraudulent profit from adulteration. Retailers 
mix oil with ghi, til ka tel in the hot weather and mahua oil in the cold weather 
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ubammadan retailers of ghi (mukheri) adulterato more freely than Hindus 
because they have no caste prejudices against fat and they therefore heat 
up suet of all kinds and mix it with ghi. Ghosisand others who make ghi in the 
neighbourhood and bring it to market do not sell as a rule to wholesale dealers 
but to shop-keepers and at private houses. 

Ghosi vide Dudhwala. 


Gilkhanafroz vide Bhurji. 

Gota kinari farosh . — Gold and silver lace is one of tho staple-manu¬ 
factures of Lucknow. The process of manufacture is exceedingly interesting 
and yields employment to a large number of artisans. It will therefore be 
treated in detail. 


The dealer in gold and silver lace oalls a leandila hash and delivers to him 
Rs. 65-7-3 (present price of a kandila or bar of silver of tho|standard weight of 
60 tolahs) in rupees for a sufed or vupahti (silver) kandila or a sum jof rupees 
equivalent to 62^ tolahs fora sunahli or Idl (i. e. gold-coloured) kandila. He directs 
the kandila kash to prepare and deliver to him either a rupahli or sunahli kandila. 
If the latter is ordered the lace dealer oiders the kandila kash to give so many 
inashas of gold, naming the amount, in the kandila. The proportion generally 
ordered is 8 mashas. The kandila kash then purchases from a sarraf the silver 
and gold required, and takes them to the kandila-kachahri. This is an insti¬ 
tution maintained by the gotawalas as a body. It is in the Chauk. A darogha 
is appointed at Rs. 30 a month and he superintends the melting into bars of the 
silver brought. The kandila-kash records the name of his employers and the 
silver delivered. It is melted, and beaten into a standard bar of a cubit length 
which the kandila-kash carries to his workshop. This institution of a mint, if 
I may so call it, is intended to secure the guild against fraud of employes. 

When the kandila-kash arrives at his workshop he beats the kandila and 
draws it through a succession of holes in an iron plate, each being smaller than 
preceding tho one, till he produces a long wire of about ^ inch thickness. 
It gold is to be added it is done by placing it at the plate and it adheres to the 
kandila as it is drawn through. 

The process of wire drawing is rude. There is an axle placed over a hole 
in tho ground and to this is attached a chain and clamp. The end of the 
kandila is beaten and pushed through a hole in the perforated iron plate and 
caught by the clamp. »v hen it has been pulled sufficiently long it is released 
from the clamp and wound round theaxle and pulled completely through the hole. 
This process is repeated until the wire is reduced to the required diameter. 
The axle is turned by a wheel. One workman holds the wire at tho plate and 
another turns the wheel. Tho instrument used for wire pulling is called j<mta or 
jantri. 


The kandila-lcash pays 2 as. at the leach ah ri for molting and beating out 
nf tlje kandila. He also loses 4 mashas (or 5 as. 4 pies) of metal in. the 60 tolalis. 
The wages he receives for wire pulling are Its. 1-3-6 per rupahli and Its. 2 per 
sunahli kandila. His expenses are 4 as. charcoal and 3 as. laborer s wages per 
kandila. Ho thus makes 8 as. 2 pies per rupahli and Re. 1-12-8 per sunahli 


kandila. 

The kandila-kash delivers the wire to his employer who sends for a tarkash. 
This workman takes the wire to his shop and drawing it from one charkha to 
another through an iron rest (a plate with holes in it called jantri) reduces it 
to the thickness of coarse thread and winds it finally on a reel. The wages 
of the tarkash are Rs. 3-12 per 100 tolahs. 

The gotawala receives tliis thread and passes it on to a tardabkaiya who 
beats it with a hammer into a flattened thread and winds it on a charkhi and 
finally arranges it in 32 lengths called laohchhis. This is the whole kandila 
now in the form of badla. The wages of the tardabkaiya are Rs. 2-12, for rasmi 
badla, and Rs. 3 for tmdun badla per 100 tolahs. This workman ties each 
lachcbhi with 2 ratis of thread. This is taken by the gotawala and is counted 
by him with badla in all weight that he delivers hereafter. Thus he has 60 
tolahs and 8 mashas of badla (i, e. for selling purposes) for Rs. 70-9. This ho 
sells, at Rs. 1-4 per tolab, for Rs. 75-15. This gives a profit of Rs. 5-6 or 
Rs. 7-5 per cent rupees. 

This will serve as a sample of the profit of manufacturing sufed or rupahli 1 
badla. 

Sunahli badla stands as follows 

Rs. As. P. 


62 }, tolahs silver, 
8 mashas gold, 
Kandila kashi. 

Tar kttsi i, 

Turdabkai, 


68 3 0 

13 5 4 

2 8 0 
2 5 lOi 

1 11 9 


Total Rs. ... 88 2 0 


Allowing in this case as in the last for the thread on each lachchhi the 
got 'wala has, for selling purposes, 63 tolahs 10 mashas which he sells at Rs. 1-8 
per tolah for Rs. 95-12. His profit is Its. 7-10 or well over 8| per cent. 

When the gotawala has thus prepared badla be gives it out to gota bafs to 
weave. The gota-baf takes the badla by weight ancl supplies the silk of which 
the warp is made. Gota bafs who have large factories usually buy silk in the 
romdi state and prepare it for consumption in their factories. This gives them 
a profit; but now, to determine the gota-fa tosh's profit, let ns take the cost of 
prepared silk, which is what bo charges the gota-baf, when they make up accounts 
together. This price is Rs. 28 per seor of surkh resham, used in sunahli gota/ 

15 
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(gold lace,}, and Rs. 29 per seer sufed resliam used for rupahli gola (silver 


lace.) I shall take the cheapest style of gota because it is that on which thero 
is least profit and competition, if there be any, operates chiefly in the sale of this 
class to lower profits. 

I.—Sunahli gotah sold at Re. 1-5 per tolah. 


20 tolahs sunahli badla, ... ... ... 30 0 0 

8 tolahs surkh resham at Rs. 28 per seer, ... 2 12 9 

Wages of gotabaf T auna per tolah, ... ... 0 14 0 


Total Rs. 33 10 9 


These 28 tolahs sell for Rs. 36-12-0 trade price. The profit of the gota. 
wala is, therefore, at trade prices, Rs. 3-1-3, or R 9 . 9-3-4 per cent. 

II.—Rupahli gotah sold at Re. 1-12 per tolah. 

20 tolahs badla rupahli, ... • • • ... 25 6 0 

8 tolahs sufed resham, ... ••• ... 2 14 5 

Wages of gotabaf L anna per tolah, ... ... 0 14 0 

Total Rs. 28 12 5 


These 28 tolahs sell at Re. 1-2 per tolah for Rs. 31-8-0. The profit of 
the gotawala is therefore at trade prices Rs. 2-11 or Rs. 9-7-5 per cent. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the profits at trade prices between 
members of the guild of gotawals are:— 

Badla sunahli, ... 8 10 0) 17 13 4 

4/ 


Gotah do., 

Badla rupahli, 
Gotah do., 


9 3 


7 

9 


10 

7 


} 


or i; 


) 

\ per cent, where the one 
4 trader carries on all pro- 
5 ) cesses of manufacture. 


That this is the rate of profit enjoyed by a wholesale manufacturer and 
vendor of gold and silver lace in Lucknow city, there can be no doubt. Such 
a trader, however, who exports (as many do) to Murshidabad and Bombay and 
other places incurs an extra charge of postage and commission charges and this 
cuts down his profit about a rupee per cent. The account books for the past 
3 years of one of this class who resides in the Chauk, which were produced and 
examined, show a profit of 16 per cent, on manufacture and export of gold and 
silver lace. 

The foregoing is an account at wholesale trade prices but some note must 
be mad© of the profit at retail prices. It is a rule that the gotawala charges 
arise of at least 1 anna per tolah on wholesale prices when he sells retail. 
This will give the rate of profit on retail sales by a manufacturer of gota who 
buys badla to give out to gotabafa, Rs. 10-15-4 per cent, on sunahli and 
Rs. 11-3-5 per cent, on rupahli gota. 








The profit assumed on sales in this class in the assessment of gotawalas in 
1879-80 was an average rate of lOi per cent. 

The weaving of gota, kinari, lachka, patta and dab is effected by laying 
the silk warp from a light beam (lapetan), stationed ia front of a stool, at 
which the gotabafs sits, to a chnrkha attached to the ceiling. The process is 
exactly the same as in weaving cotton fabrics except that tbe badla which 
makes the wool is not put in a shuttle but is passed between the threads of 
the warp on a nari or bobbin. The width of a piece of lace is reckoned by 
lelas. Bela is two threads of the silk warp. The gotawala directs a gotabaf 
to weave gotd, lachka, dab or whatever it be, of so many belas width. 

Some of the gold and silver lace, etc., woven by gotabafs are subjected 
to a process of stamping which marks them with flower or water or other 
patterns. This is called uttusazi, and the dies used are called thappas. They 
are made of wood and the uttusaz impresses the die with blows of a hammer. 
The pay of the uttusaz is one paisa per tolah. He is purely a labourer and cannot 
pay license tax. The laces stamped in this way are lachka patta and dab. 

The gotawala though there is iu this case a n extra charge for labor, 
still makes a profit at the rate already noted. 

Gotd is about a h inch wide and a variety of about half that width is 
called dhanulc. 

Lachka is about H inches wide. 

Kinari is 2 to 3 inches wide and beyond that up to 9 inches is patta. 

Gota and dhanuk are used either as braiding or as binding. It is some¬ 
times worked up with the fingers in forms called chutki and gokhru and sold 
at a slight advance in price, tot fancy trimmings. The workman who makes 
gota and dhanuk into gokhru and chutki receives 7 paisa per 80 yards. 

Gudar-farosll- -^e ^ erm "hdar properly means old clothes and rags, 
but the gudar-farosh deals also in old metal, glass, and other goods. He or 
liis servant wanders from house to house with chiura (rice boiled, dried, and 
crushed,) and gives this m exchange for old clothes, rags, tattered daris, and 
the like, or for old brass, copper, iron, tin, &c., and odd articles of glass and 
crockery. The gudar-farosll mends up any metal goods ho gets that are worth 
m ending. Other metal he disposes of to lohars, thatheras, & c . He sells 
t j ie stout fragments of daris to Mochis, wlm sew them into the soles of shoes 
between two folds of leather- The other pieces of daris and rags in general 
are sold to Mashalchis. The gudar-farosh is somewhat like the old clc thes-man 
in Eno-lish cities and has his familiar cry < lohd-chidra ! lohd-chidrawdld' ! But the 
■eal oTd clothes-dealer of the east is the dast-farosh. The gudar-farosh is a 
rm-man and his profits are unknown and subject to no rule. He is usually 
by°caste a Jhaniaiya, and is certainly never poor. 

Gul-farosh, vide Gandhi. 
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€4urwala. —Gur is an article of general consumption and is also largely 
exported. There is perhaps no article of food which is so profitable to^tho 
storer, but at the same time the storage is accompanied by great risks. There 
is great danger from wasps and hornets, and from the action of heat which would 
cause the gur to melt. To guard against these dangers the gur is buried in 
bhusa. Each pari (a large cake, average maunds weight) is placed in tho 
sun, cut in two and dried, and again cut and dried so that each pari is made 
into four pieces. These pieces are laid in a store room on narknl mattim* 
spread over a layer of bhusa. 'The pieces are kept a little apart. Over them is 
thrown bhusa and the sides closed in with tat. Sometimes a large sheet of 
course cloth (chandni) is used to cover the heap. 

The purchase of gur for storing begins in January and the bhadsar holds 
his stock until it suits him to sell. He may keep it for ten months and not sell 
until after lihadon. In this case he makes a very great profit. 

The following is the account furnished of a venture made in pnr in 
J879:—• 8 


33 Maunds of gur b >ught in January at Rs. 3 per mound, 


Rs. 


Gari-hire to store-room, 

Carrying and cutting and drying, 


99 


Int. for 10 mouths on capital borrowed for purchase of the gur J 0 
Pikiian 0 3 


Bhusa, 

Nirkul matting, 

Tat,. 

Cover fcluindui.) 

Tattar of bamlui, 

Rent of room at 6 as. per moi 


th for 8 months, 


Loss of weight by drying, at 2^ seers per mauud, ... 


2 

0 

? 

3 

2 

3 

6 


As. 

0 

x 

8 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


P. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total 


133 11 0 


Sold at end of bhudon 30 uids, 13^ seers at 7 seers 4 chittaks 

l’ erru P ee ’ . 1.167 C 0 


Profit. 38 11 0 


This gives a shad# over 30 percent, profit to the trader who purchased 
with borrowed capital. The storer who purchased with his own capital would 
in the same venture have made Rs. 48 or Rs. 37| per cent. That this rate of 
profit was enjoyed by gurwalas (wholesale storers) in 1879 there can be no doubt 
In this year 1880 fjrwfili. stored in January @ 12 seers tho rupee and in 
- aich 10* seers. Retail pnees in May aro already as high as 6* seers. 

Cwallah vide DudMarosh. 









Hakkak vide Almas-tarash. 

Halwai. —There are two classes of Hahvai (1) the confectioner proper 
who makes up sweetmeats and vends them at his shop either wholesale or 
retail, and (2) the kliwi'tncha-farosh or tray man who buys from the confectioner 
and sells as he walks the streets or squatting at a booth. I have taken the 
five sweetmeats most approved and calculated the cost price and profit of 
one tdo, the quantity usually made up at one time in a day by an average confec¬ 
tioner of the class who supply khwanchawalas. The tdo costs in sugar, ghi, ata 
11s. 19-11 and sells for an advance of 11s. 4-3-9 on cost price. There remains 
to deduct, wages of three laborers or cooks from this. The head cook receives 
Rs. 7-8 per mensem plus | seer puri per diem ; and the other two receive 
Its. 3 each per mensem. Thus deduct 8 as 3 pies and the clear profit is Its. 
8-11-G or Its. 18 per cent. It is evident that a second tao on the same day 
will give the full profit of Its. 4-3-9. 

If the confectioner sell retail, his profit on a tao is Its. 7-3-4 less the wages 
as before. This gives G-ll-C or 33 per cent. 


Jalebi 10 seers. 

, lis. As. P. 

Maida 2-J seers .0 4 o 

Ghi 2 do.l 5 a 

Basi Shakkar 5 seers 10 eh. 1 13 (j 

Flavoring essence.0 o 3 

Fuel ..0 1 o 

■ thls sw ; e ct meat the shakkar used 

IS the syrup left after the making of 
other sweet meats. Tin's is cheaper of- 
usl . n S llew shakkar. Jalebi 
" ' P seers th o rupee at large shops 
and tray men who walk about in toe 

^ t, rrV at tIus rate and sell at 24 

L con l ec ^oner makes 8 as. 

on 10 seers, and the tray man 7 as. 

The confectioner sells at 2 .V seers and 
the traymapat; 2 |, The former has pro- 
t <as. 9 p le and the latter 7 as. 

ToM Its. ... 3 8 0 

Bftlu Shahi 10 seers' 

Rs. As. P. 

Maida 2j seers. 0 4 0 

Ghi 3 do. 1 15 0 

Sugar ‘24 do. l 4 0 

Flavoring essence . () 0 3 

Fuel . 0 10 

Total Rs. ... 3 8 3 

Fera H seers. 

Its. As. r. 

Khoya 6]- seers . 2 3 () 

Shakkar o do. 2 8 0 

Pista 2 chs.0 1 G 

.Fuel . 0 10 

The confectioner sells at 2 seers the 
rupee and the trayman at If seers. The 
former thus makes 10 as. 0 pies on 11 
seers and the traymau makes 12 as. 
0 pies, 

Total Its. ... 4 13 6 

Amarti 10 seers. 

Rs. As. P. 

Pal Mash 2t seers .o 4 q 

Ghi 2 seers "..1 5 3 

lift si Shakkar 5 seers 10 chs. l 13 (> 

Flavoring essence.0 0 3 

Fuel .. 1 0 

Ihe confectioner sells at 2 seers and 
•ns proiit is Re. 1-8 on 10 seers. The 
tray-man sells 1J seers the rupee and 
make 11 as. G pies. 

Total Rs. ... 3 8 0 
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Iaddu 12-2? seors. 

Rs. As. P. 

Besan 4 seers .0 4 0 

Ghi 3 seers 2 chs.2 0 6 

Sugar 2nd quality 5 seers... 19 0 

Ivishmish .0 4 0 

Fuel .0 1 0 

The confectioner sells at 2i seers and 
makes 13 as. 6 pies profit. The trav- 
men sell at 2£ seers and make 8 as. 
10 pies. 

Total Es. ... 4 2 G 

Purl 1^- seers. 

Rs. As. P. 

m 14 chs.0 1 0 

Ghi 2i chs. 0 1 2 

Zira '.0 0 1 

Pickles and vegetables ... 0 0 3 

Fuel .0 0 3 

1 

i The confectioner sells at 4^ as. per 
iseer and makes 4 as. profit. The tray- 
Iman who sells at 5 as. per seer makes 
9 as. profit. 

Total Rs. ... 0 2 9 


Huaaewala.—The variety of ITuqqas is very great and it would occupy 
much space to give a detail of each. I shall merely give an account of the man¬ 
ufacture of the ordinary Huqqa made of a wooden stem ( gargara ) and cocoanut 
bowl, and I shall add a few remarks on other varieties. Gargarawalas are 
those who make the stems ordinarily attached to cocoanut shells for use as 
tobacco pipes. These stems are made of mango and shisham. 

Mangowood purchased for this purpose costs Re. 1 per 2 5 maunds, 
and 2 J- maunds will yield ou the average all round not less than 3 score gar- 
craras. Shisham is purchased by measure at a varying price. Whether the wood 
be mango or shisham, the gargaras turned out are of 5 lengths: bahsh- 
ti manjhola, pauna, hath-bhara, sawa-hatha: and one man will turn out So 
of the smallest, or 11 of the largest size in a day. Those who have gargara 
factories pay labourers 


4 ans. per score 

4t> >> )> 

4 ans. per score and quarter, 

4 >> )> )> ••• 

4 h )))>)> 


Hath-bhara # 

Sawa-hatha. 

Pauna. 

Balishti. 

Manjhola. 


Coloring costs f anna per score. The stuff used is lac. Each labourer 
• s flowed one pie pe? diem tasma ( i. e. for leather strap used to work kamani 
and barma.) Manufacturers sell these stems wholesale to naryalwalas who fit 
them to cocoanut shells. The wholesale prices are: 


Balishti Shisham, 
Manjhola, „ 
Pauna, 
Hath-bhara, 
Sawa-hatha, 


4 score per Re. 
2 ,, a R®' 

1 ,, )) » 

1 y> » ’> 

1 £core „ 


1 0 Mango 6 score. 

10 ,1 score for as. 3 


0 

11 


1 

)) 

)) 

as. 

4 

0 

14 


1 

)) 


as. 

H 

1 

6 

)) 

1 

)) 

1) 

as. 

8 
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and in all cases they reckon 22 to the score. 

Mahajans import naryals from Calcutta. Those which are intended for 
manufacture of huqqas are what are called ‘ Gunga naryai* ( literally dumb) 
ie.have no milk or kernel, and they generally come stripped already of the outer 
fibre. Importers vend these naryals in bags, some of which contain over 300 
naryals and often 500. The purchasers of these bags (borahs) are the makers 
up of the naryals and the fitters to them of the gargaras purchased as described. 
They clean, polish and bore the shells. 


There are seven kinds of naryals :—Jahazi, Nakhhariya, Kholi or Eatan- 
puri, Maldipa, Kalli, Marwar and Jasariya. 

The importers vend these wholesale :— 


Jahazi, @ 

Nakhhariya, „ 

Klioli, (Ratanpuri,) ,, 
Maldipa, 

Kalli, 

Marwar, „ 

Jasariya, „ 


Rs. 8 0 0 to Rs. 

,» 6 0 0 to „ 

„ 3 0 0 to „ 

,, 1 4 0 

3 0 Oto „ 

„ 1 10 0 to „ 

j> 3 0 0 to ,, 


15 0 0 per % 

10 9 0 „ 

3 4 0 „ 


5 0 0 

2 0 0 
3 8 0 


33 

33 

35 


Tbe rounder tbe nSryal the cheaper, and the longer the dearer it is 

The naryai finisher who has bought a borah of cocoanuts and has'fltted 
ijargaras will sell them as follows :— 


Wholesale J } ndr ^ withbalishti 

Kalli, 


( Ratanpuri or | 
1 Jasariya, j 




mango gargara Rs. 3 per °/ 0 

manjhola „ „ 

halishti 

’3 33 

maujhola shisham „ 
balishti 

•33 33 

bathbhara mango y> 
manjhola „ 

y) 3y ) manjhola to hathbha- 

( ra shisham 

Jahazi and Nakhhariya cocoanut shells are the most expensive and are 
usually fitted with shisham gargaras and the price of made nn f -T * 
the price of the undressed nary.l from Rs . u P lo Es !8 pt bLdred ™ 7 

II. Retail Sales-Ohvums\y retail prices must vary much according to 

cheapesTtofof nTryal with Z 2 ™“- ““ -r 

lie will sell the best Jahazi narjal fitted with best shisham gargara forTas" " ° 
The cost of cleaning and polishing naryals is aS ‘ 


} 


5 

4 
8 

6 

5 
4 
3 
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Rs. 

As. 

P. 






Jaliafci, 

... 1 

8 

0 per 

cent. 

wages and 4J 

as. 

oil. 

Nakbkariya, ... 

... 1 

4 

0 


33 

u 

39 

33 

Ivholi (Ratanpuri), 

... 1 

0 

0 

31 

39 

4i 

31 

33 

Maldipa, 

... 0 

10 

0 

33 

1> 

1 J 

33 

33 

Kallij 

... 1 

0 

0 

33 

13 

2 

33 

39 

Mar war ? 

... o 

12 

0 

33 

33 

2 

33 

33 

Jasariya, 

... 1 

0 

0 

39 

39 

4i 

33 

19 

1 ST that (as above will 

show on calculation) a 

2 as. 

naryai and g 

■argava 


has cost tne vendor unueu jjio — - — — - r 0 

per cent, and as the dearest which he sells at G as. has cost him less than 3 as. 
9 pies his profits are on the dearest goods 60 per cent. The rate of profit is 

high but the daily sales are small. .. 

The preceding account is of tho huqqas in demand almost exclusively by 
Hindus. The following two descriptions ot liuqqa are those chiefly used by 
Muhammadans, but are also used by Hindus when moving about, when they 
need to purchase a cheap article for temporary use. 

The Madariya huqqa is made up of an earthen vessel or stand (huqqa 
proper) to hold the water, instead of a cocoanut bowl, and of a double stem 
of narkul called naicha. One branch of the stem supports the chillam and tho 
other is applied to the smoker’s mouth. This huqqa is so called because the 
eatheu part and the cloth used to cover the naicha are of the color of geru, 
which is the color in favor with Madari Jogis. The vendors of these lmqqas 
buy the earthen vessels from kumhars at 1 anna 3 pies per score of 22 and 
naichas from naiche-bands at 2 as. per score of 22. They also sell chilams, 
which they purchase at 3 pies per score of 22 , with the foregoing so that the 
purchaser may have a complete pipe and the selling price is paisa fi adad that 
is 5 as. 6 pies on an outlay of 3 as. 6 pies. Tobacco vendors usually sell 
these huqqas. The other class of cheap huqqa is the Azimullah-kham, so called 
from tho name of a cook of Wajid Ali Shah. It differs from tho Madariya in 
that the branch of the naicha used for smoking is curved and tho naicha is 
covered with various colors of cloth and bound with silk instead of cotton thread. 
In this case the chillams and huqqas are 25 to the score and together are pur¬ 
chased from kumhars at 5 as. G pies per score. The naichas are purchased for 
3 as. 3 pio per score. The complete huqqa sells for taka fi adad. Iho profit 
3 as. 9 pies per score. 

Both the Madariya and Azimullah Khani Huqqa are largely exported lrom 
Lucknow. 


i. 

Ilaqeband. —Ilaqeband is a Muhammadan who makes coloured cords oi 
silk or cotton thread used to bind ornaments such as armlets (bazu) and to string 





together pearls, beads, etc., and also makes tip braid, fringe, petticoat-strings, 
(nara) and paijama cords (izarband.) Patwa is a Hindu engaged in the same 
business but the Mussalman generally adds whip-making to his business which 
the Hindu does not. 

Both ilaqeband and patwa buy plain cotton and silk thread and they 
generally dye the thread themselves, not however as a rule using fast colours. 
The expense of dying is but trifling, not more than Re. 1-4 to°Rs. 15 worth 
of silk or cotton. A stock of Rs. 15 will suffice for all demands on an ordinary 
ilaqeband or patwa for a month, and he will sell his made-up goods for as much 
as double ot that sum : but the latter is usually tho less prosperous of the two. 
As a rule neither ot them has an income of less than Rs. 10 per mensem. 

rhere as a much more prosperous class of traders in Lucknow, chiefly in tha 
.ill v, passing under these designations. They not only make up the ordinary 
goods of this class of shopkeeper, but they keep a stock of lachka, kalabattun, 

iita, etc, and of false gems and beads, and they make up embroidery, khilaats, 
i«r», etc, and their income is most comfortable. A trader of this "class will 
consume Rs. 50 of silk in a month. Such a trader can often pay Rs. 25 and 
there is at least one in Lucknow who pays Rs. 75. License Tas. 

Imtwala vide Puzawewala. 

Itarfarosh vide Gandhi. 


J. 


Jariya vide Murasa-kar. 


Jauhari. —Dealer in precious stones 

oae ”.r;r r prec r nr »«-»* -*** ^» 

o ers and termed nauratan. They are (1) Hira or aln,',« ,r. i 
or zamurrad emerald (‘B vaout / <\ diamond, (2) pann 

forior ruby, and (11) firoza, turquoise. * ’ l ° tlj e ialn, an m 

I. Diamonds are made up by the diamond cutter in three forms H 

])cirab y i. e. both upper and lower i , i .. . mee tonus. (I 

bevelled, (2WK,a level Shi' hT°° f 1“f SideS » r «%e. « 

tilabri,) sijt or more, (3) kamml, cot in fits both!!° f ““ et,S (p!u>lthori - paLal 
one variety of old diamond 1 ° *"* IMk below. There 1 

most facet is horaontal. This classi|i oa “™ ofThe^t V" “* "W* 

ether precious stones are cut is called handM. Kalnd'a ^ 0 “°“^ 7 
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earrings are either cut ( 1 ) goshwdra , the shape of an elongated pigeon's egg 
or rather of a cone with a hemisphere on the base. ( 2 ) or baddmcha , i t e . of 
the shape of an almond, like the last but somewhat flattened. 

There are four cksses of diamonds according to colour^ called after the 
four classes of Hindus, the name of the class indicating the uegree of esteem in 
which they are held. (1) Brahman baran, pure colourless crystal in appearance, 
( 2 ) lcshatri baran, red or rose colour (gulabi,) (3 ) Bais or vaisya baran, yellow 
(zard), (4) Sudr baran , soiled appearance (maila) or black. 

A diamond has three grades of value when in the rough (kora). These 
are called kovaghat . ( 1 ) ashtdnk, having eight sides, ( 2 ) Inddu (nioti char,) round, 
(3* billet, almond shaped. The first of these is the highest grade. 

The diamond when cut has four grades, the first being the highest, (1) 
kulbi, cut in a rectangular shape, ( 2 ) uthivds , cut with eight corners ; (3) 
yirda , cut with a round upper surface, (ufou ka phank;) ( 4 ) saro, shaped like 
the cypress. Of the last there are three varieties, the saro proper, pan (betel 
leaf) and tikoni, triangular. 

The foregoing are the terms and idioms and modes of cutting adopted for 
diamonds among natives of the East. European-cut diamonds are run into these 
classes as far as possible, being described thus: battxs pqnkhnn polki ivalundesi, 
i, e. a Dutch diamond with a level base and cut in 32 facets above. The 
tarii (expression used to express excellence) of a good diamond is ‘ 8vfed be aib 
muwdfiq billaur he . 

II. I he bandish of the emerald is in three classes, in the following order, 
( 1 ) taura, level above and below, with bevelled edges, ( 2 ) mathaila, level below 
and round upj er surface, (3) tilakridar, level below and cut in facets above. 
The hats are the same as those of the diamond, but an emerald in the lough is 
called /char or kliara and the tuvif of the best is ( sabz be aib, kanck ka tuicraj 
The begri who cuts an emerald is paid according to the bandisli as given above 
(1) one rupee per rati, (2) and (3 ) eight annas per rati. This is the minimum 
rate but hig*her will be paid to ensure greater care in the case of exceptionally 
good stones. 

III. In the case of the ruby the bandish is the same as that of the emer¬ 
ald and the ghats are as in the case of the diamond. It is called khar when in 
the lough. The begri is paid for cutting at the same rates as for the emerald. 
If a ruby be more than one rati in weight it is called mdnik ) if less, chuni. If 
either an emerald or a ruby of more than one rati be bored it is called mani } 
or it less than a rati, Icherki . Tho fcarif of a ruby is ‘surkh be aib kabutar lei dutch 
(variatiin, atlas lea tukra ). 

l\ . Sapphires are as to ghkt, bandish and cost of cutting, the same as 
emeralds and rubies. They are, however, made up as earrings similarly to 

diamonds, goshivtba and baddmcha . The tarif of a good sapphire is 6 alsi ka 

phuU * 

at it a ^ WttS number of Corners which appear round the diamond when one looks 
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V. The topaz is in its classifications like tlie last three and lh© t&rif of a 
.superior topaz is ‘ Kundan hi clali lump of fine gold. This is a soft sfcoue and 
is made by a nagina sa'. as often as by a begri. 

VI. The lahsaoiya is made up only in the mathaila bandish and has two 
ghats, (1) girda , round, and (2) bdddmi y almond shaped. The name given it 
in English, cat's eye, is taken from the current expression of what jauharis call 
its tarif, ‘ billi hi anhh.’* 

VII. The bandish of the gomedak is either (l) iaura or (2) mathaila and 
the ghats are as in the case of diamonds. 

VIII. Coral is imported in the rough in branches (shdhh) and cut to make 
either beads (dam) 0 r gems for setting (nagina ). The begri who cuts the shdhh- 
receives Re. 4 per tolah. There is no bandish of coral and there are no ghats 
except when it is cut for setting. The praise of good coral is that it is 
* 9uldbi china *— a b ea( j like a rosebud. 

IX. The pearl is of four ghats (1) sir a surdhidar y like the goshwara dia¬ 
mond; (2) gol y spherical; (3) hamar , a compressed sphere, like an orange; (4) 
])(U/a (the foot, lowest kind), round above and almost level below. The> flaws 
of a pearl are (1) lahar, undulating mar£, (2) garaj, a cloudlike smudge > (3) 
choba, a wooden appearance; (4) geri , a circular mark round the surface. The 
tarit of the colour of a good pearl is ( dudh lea pliena, shishe hi kinl’ froth of 
milk, inflated glass. Khil is parched grain, inflated so as to have a frothy ap¬ 
pearance. 

X. The lain is, if good, like a rose-leaf in colour, guldb hipatti. Tho 
bandish and ghdt are the same as those of the emerald. 

XL Turquoise. The only bandish of this stone is mathaila and the 
ghats are the same as those of the lahsaniya . The colour of a good turquoise, 
is compared to ‘ nila ihotha y the colour of sulphate of copper. 

The place from which precious stones are brought or rather where they are 
found is called the hhet or field of tht> stone. Thus the lahsaniya has three 
hhetSy Kabtak, Dhum, and Sham (i. e. Persia) and the pearl three hhets , Bombay, 
Basrah, and Ceylon. 

All precious stones are sold by the rati, as standard weight, except verv 
small pearls which are sold by number, and coral beads which are sold by the 
tolah. The rati is a small red berry with a black base. It is called rati when 
used as a weight but its proper name is ghungchi and it is gathered in jungles 
from a wild shrub (abrus precatorius). 

The custom of a jauhari is to keep a separate khata or account book for 
each of the eleven precious stones which I have detailed and he enters in these 
khatas bis purchases and his sales. No jauhari has honestly produced a full 
account of his business as a dealer in precious stones until 'he has produced 
these eleveu iuiBtas. There will not be found in these books (as a rule) any ac¬ 
count of balance of stock at the beginning or end of a year or term of yeai-B: 

* The word hhsviiya is derived from lahsati , gnrlio, in allusion to the colour of the stone. 
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thus it is impossible to throw the accounts into a schedule form to deter¬ 
mine with absolute accuracy the jauharis profit’s. 

The system on which a jauhari proceeds in purchasing any precious stone 
is this. He carefully notes it&baran, ghat and bandish. He calculates accord¬ 
ing to his experience the length of time the stone is likely to lie on his hands, 
for some precious stones and some classes of certain precious stones sell more 
rapidly or more slowly than others. He then makes up an account thus. ‘I 
should sell this stone within such a term for so much. My capital will be 
sunk in it for that term. If I pay such and such a price now and sell for so 
much at the end of that term I shall repay myself my capital with interest 
at bazar rates on money lent on good security V He then pays the price 
accordingly. Thus I have seen a jauhari buy an emerald at Rs. 215 which he 
has priced for future sale at Rs. 425 and he has explained that the emerald 
being large and having a flaw—and emeralds being rather at a discount among 
natives of India—he calculated that he might not sell it within five years and 
that therefore he paid Rs. 215 and priced at Rs, 425 so that he would not be at loss 
of iuterest (compound interest) on the money invested. He might sell, and would 
probably sell in a less term than he stated, for of course the jauhari takes the ex¬ 
treme limit so as to be on the safe side. This illustration is one of exceptionally 
long calculation but is taken for the reason that it all the better illustrates 
the principle. It serves to give a key to the profits of a jauhari. His 
business is open to few risks. His stock is equivalent to cash in hand and, 
even if he send stock to an arhatiya in another city for sale, the rule of trade 
demands that the arhatiya, if he sell on credit, should nevertheless pay the jauhari 
before he deliver the goods to the purchaser. The jauhari pays the arhatiya 
Rs. '4 per cent, the highest rate of arhat charged on any goods. The jauhari 
is thus free from risk. His profit in any year may be fairly though roughly 
determined by taking from the money realized by sales in that year a sum 
representing a percentage on capital lent on good security. As far as I can 
judge, the percentage is not less than Rs. 16. 

Jila-saz.— This is the workman employed to give the final polish or 
gloss to gold and silver and plated goods. He receives payment at the rale 
of 8 as. per Rs. 100 value of the goods on which he is employed. It is said 
that a skilful jilusdz can earn 8 as. per diem though it may well be doubted. 
He is, however, only a journeyman labourer and is not liable to taxation. 

Jildbando —Bookbinder. The work of the oriental bookbinder has not 
the durability or finish of English work. His appliances are rude, and consist 
of a wooden screw-press called shikavja, a long steel blade called saifa for 
cutting the edges, and a long coarse needle, ‘ sitja,’ for sewing. He usually 
makes pasteboard for his own use, from waste sheets of paper or buys them from 
dafbris who make them up in the same way. These country-made boards sell 
at Rs. 4 a maund. One sheepskin (country leather) will suffice for 12 octavo 
books half bound, and for the same number of books one quire of marble paper 
(abri) is needed. The leather costs 5 annas, and the paper 5^ annas. Boards 
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for covers cost 4 annas* Thread and paste will be about 9 pies. Total cost 
15 annas. For binding a book of this kind thejildband receives 2 annas. He 
has thus 9 annas on 12 books/ and the time required for that number is 2 da} T s. 
Clearl}" the jildbandis not a case for taxation. 

Jolaha.— This is the caste which devotes itself specially to weaving. 
Theie was some years ng’o a most extensive business in hand-loom weaving in 
Lucknow, but English goods are gradually pushing country fabrics out of° the 
market, and jolakas are emigrating from the city or seeking other occupation. 

The only cotton fabrics now woven are malmal , tanzeb , add hi, dhotarjabdi. 
and jdmddni • 

1 he jolaha purchases cotton-thread from merchants who deal wholesale, 

e. cj. Chedi, lhakur and Co. and employs a labourer at his kirkhdna to open 

this tkiead on a spinning-wheel and wind it on small bobbins called nari . These 

bobbins are merely short pieces of reed, narkul generally. They are used to 

inset tin the shuttle (nar) to make the woof (banna) and are wetted before use. 

esides these navis there are others much larger on which thread is wound. 

These are used for laying the tanna or warp. The term is tannai or as the 

nglish idiom is f warping/ The process is this, Narkul stalks are stuck up- 

light in the ground at intervals and two large nans are fixed by wedges on 

^ ree( ^ s an d a person walking along round the uprights drops by 

movement of his hands the two threads one from each nari so as to lap 

on alternate uprights. When the warp has been laid it is dressed with a paste 

o hour and dried. It is then taken to the loom, and each alternate thread is 

drawn through a hole in one rachcha (leaf of heddles) and the other threads 

drawn through the interstices of another rachcha . Then all the threads are 

drawn through the interstices of the hatha (batten) and the ends are finally 

stened to the beam or lapetan . The other end of the tanna (warp) is attach- 

. ^ ° ^kook .° l or °kher contrivance swung from, or fastened to, the ceil- 

i ° . cie is but one beam in the loom. The place of the second is taken 

f ^ 1 \ e °\ ^ llc k are disposed so as to prevent the threads becoming con- 

i . e euu the rachchas. To the rachchas are attached treddles (pdnsdr) and 

' T- 1 ]^ f VGmeUt ^ s ^ e( ^ * s P r °duced through which the shuttle flies. 

tanzeb ^ The r ^ Sa ^ P \ e A CaSe k and ~' oom weaving, cost of production, etc, 

10 yards each "s ^ 4 ° 7 « rds 1 ? U§ ' ^ tbere are woven froua ifc four 1 ieces of 

wa/es are ' lie’ 1-8 f PP °Z £l ?n ^ ’ S ° f C ° arSe texfcure > the weaver’s 

° ‘ or the 40 yards. The warp is 5 polas of thread at 5 as 

perp^and thewoofSi p ol „ at 5 as. per pola. The thread is therefore 
7 l' • ‘ rpi , l ° ot war P‘ n S ai ’e U paisa per pola or for the whole warp 

mna the pT 7 ° n b ° bbin8 isl per pola or HH 

charge of bh ‘ P ? / ^ / ° Uly ° n ° P aisa ’ (a P au of dta -) There is no 

cha e of labour for dressing because this is done by weavers in a friendly 

way tor one another without charge. The total cost therefore is Rs. 5-1-3 The 

web is in 4 pieces of 10 yards each which sell for Its. 1-8 each or Rs 0 the 
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whole web. Profit is therefore 14 as. 9 pies. Obviously if the jolaha be himself 
the operative his profit is Rs- 2-6-9. 

Similarly a more expensive web of the same class will cost :—- 


_ (3 polas fine, 

Tanna \ 0 

( o do. course, 

Banna 8 polas, 

Warping, 

Winding, 


Dressing, 
Weavers* wages, 


Es. As. P 
1 8 0 
1 2 0 
4 0 0 

0 2 3 

0 3 6 

0 0 3 

2 8 0 


Total 9 8 0 

This web will sell in two pieces for Rs. 5-8 each. The profits of the 
master-weaver are therefore Re. J-8, or if the weaver be an indopendant 
operator he will earn Rs. 4. 

The tanzeb and malmal woven in Lucknow are the materials used for 
embroidery in chikan. The reason is that this class of fabric soft and easily worked 
by the native embroiderers who do not stretch the fabric worked on a frame. 

Juria is a kori weaver vide Kori. 

Jutafarosh- —Shoe-vendor. There are a great variety of shoes mado up 
in Lucknow and they differ so much that an account of a number of specimens 
now before me must be given before a proper idea of shoemaking can be con¬ 
veyed. 

• All shoes of whatever class are either mnr.dana (terahwan, chaudahwan, 
pandrahwan, solahwan and occasionally atharahwan according to number of 
un^nlis from heel to toe ;) zundua (barahwan, igaralnvan and terahwan ;) 
or bnchchakana (sativa, athiya, nauwan and daswan.) 

The first class of shoes is zrrpai. which are up only zamina and 
bachchakana. These are made with soles (tali) and fronts (panjah) only and a pad 
which lies under the heel of the foot. This pad is called eri, There is no heel 
(ithuri) t an d no side {fiddi or d'ucur) to this class of shoe. I have four speci¬ 
mens before me. First, zamina terahwan bndairi sadah. This has sole and eri of 
thick plain cowhide, no lining. The front is made of thin badaim cowhide 
and the binding is of lal m esha (red sheepskin). The shoemaker makes up 
this variety of zerpai, supplying all the materials, and sells to the shopkeeping 
Khoe-veudor at the rate of twenty pairs for three rupees. The score embraces 
various lengths, is what is called pachmel, (ranging from barahwan to terahwan). 
The average retail price is 4 as. per pair so that the shoe-vendor makes Rs. 2 
on a score. The next kind before mo is zamina makhmali terahwan. In this 
case the front (panjab) is of yellow velvet, the eri covered with panni (brass 
toil), and the binding and sole as before, but the shoe islined with red sheepskin. 
The shoemaker makes up these also wholly from his own materials, but does 
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not sell them to the shoe-vendor. He sells them himself at S as. per pair. TI 10 
total cost of manufacture is about as. per pair and the profit consequently li 
as. The only case in which a jutafarosh buys these from the maker is when ho 
has a large order from a dealer iu a distant place and he then buys and 
despatches to order on commission. A third specimen is ranaiui barahwau augidar. 
This variety has the front handsomely embroidered with kacboha salma, /. e. 
imitation gold embroidery. The rest is as in the last case. The embroidered 
front (augi) is purchased by the shoemaker from a zaadoz at 21 as. per pair 
and the cost of other materials and manufacture is as before. The shoemaker 
sells this variety at 8 as. per pair to purchasers and has thus a profit r ,f 2 as. 
per pair. The jutafarosh (shopkeeping boot-vendor) does not deal in this variety 
of shoe. The fourth specimen is Banana barahwau jiiaridar. The front is 
embroidered in imitation silver work and is called jliari. The rest is as before. 
Ihe jliari costs about 7 as. per pair and other items are as in last case. The 
selling price is 12 as. per pair. The profit to the maker is 1^ as. per pair. In 
this case also the maker vends diiect and not to shopkeepers. 

Another class is dram pat, I have one specimen. It is worn only by well, 
to-do women and is sold by shopkeepers at Its. 3-8. It is made with a heel (khuri) 
and sides (addi) and a loug curled up front. The whole upper is of imitation 
gold embroidery which has cost Re. 1-12. The shoemaker has been paid 8 as for 
his labour and the leather supplied by him. An ilaqebaud has received 8 as. for 
his labour and for kiran (silver fringe) supplied by him and sewed on all rouud 
the seams of the uppers. The lining is of tulle and a small slip of velveteen 
which come to about two annas at most per pair. Thus the shoe-vendor has a 
profit of 10 as. per pair. 

A third class hyhetla, a shoe with a long curled up front. It is made 
With an eri and the upper is in one piece with both front and sides. It is worn 
both by men and women. The specimens before me are two. The first is 
z»nana makhmali terahwan selling at as. 4 pei*pan\ The velvet is 3 giras to tho 
pair and costs 44 as. The leather and biuding and making up cost 7^ as. 
r lhe profit per pair is two annas. The second specimen is zuiuim* augidar pur- 
B ar terahwan. This is made exactly like the last except that the uppers are uot 
v elvet but tn&rHit embroidered with imitation gold work. The uppers cost 
R 6, 1-6 and leather and making up 8 as., lining, &c., 2 as., total cost Iis. 2. 
pheshop price is Rs. 2-4 per pair. 

Another class is the Salemshahi , a very long, pointed, shoe with a slight curve 
up from beneath the toes. This class is made of embroidered velveta iu the 
uppers, the soles of cowhide, the back of the heel is overlaid with kharkin, and 
the tip of the toes with kimukht and the liuing is of red sheepskin. The wives 
of the mocbis who make up these shoes work the embroidery on the velvet uppers 
The cost of making up a pair is :—velvet 6 as., embroidery 8 as. and leather 
and labour of moobi 14 as. Total Re, 1-12. The shopkeeper sells these ufc 
2 Rs. per pair. 


<SL 
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A fourth class'is cTiarkauican. This is the description of shoe usually Worn 
by men and*need not be described in detail. There are two specimens before rne. 
The first is a paudarahwan of yellow velvet in the upper and is tipped and back¬ 
ed with kharkin and kimukht. The sole is buffaloskin and the kning is 
red sheepskin velvet is allowed 1| yard to 8 pairs, i. e. Rs. 1-14 or, to the pair, 
3f as. and the shoemaker makes up the shoes and supplies leather for 9 as, 
This shoe costs 12f as. and it sells for 14 as. the pair. The profit is 1^- as 
per pair. This is a lower rate of profit than in other cases, but the reason is 
the great competition in production of this class of shoe. The other specimen 
oi this class is a chaudahwan made wholly ofleather but the upper and back of 
heel (pau) are overlaid with hashlya (imitation silver work) and gokhru. These 
cost 6 as. and the leather and making upcome to 8 as. Total 14 as. This shoe 
sells for one rupee per pair. 

Another class is the bid (Anglice boot). This includes all varieties of shoes 
and boots made on lasts. With those made for English customers I have no¬ 
thing to do. Those made for the native market are chiefly two varieties, 
karndar and jhari for native women and lukdar (or patent leather) shoes for na¬ 
tive men. I have three specimens of the former all terahwan. One is rupahili 
(or silver embroidered uppers). The next is sunahili (gold embroidered upper) 
and the third is jharidar (velvet uppers embroidered with flowers in salma sitara). 
ihe cost ot the uppers in these cases is 10 as., one rupee, and 13 as. respective¬ 
ly. ike cost of leather and wages of making up is uniformly 8 as. The sell¬ 
ing price is in each case respectively Re. 1-4,1-12, 1-8, and profit 2 as., 4 as., and 
o as. I have one specimen of patent leather shoes made for native market. 
This is a pandrahwan selling at Re. 1-4. The patent leather (luk) in the up- . 
per costs 4 as. and the soles, heels and lining, with wages cf workmen, are 
calculated at 14 as. The profit is 2 as. per pair. 

There is another class yet to notice the kafsh : but it is reserved for a 
separate note as it is made for a cdass and by a class, and is a speciality not ex¬ 
ported. 

A very large export trade is done in the shoe business in Lucknow and the 
places to which export is made are Agra, Mirat, Bareilly, Ram pur, Muradabad, 
Oawnpore, Benares, Patna, Fatehpur and to Central India. The extensive 
port trade keeps local prices and profits on local sales low. 


K. 

Kabab farosh •—Every one who has walked through the native quarters 
«l an oriental city must have noticed here and thore a cook with his two upright 
Ji'on rods and his 5 or 6 tiny spits resting on liooks attached to these uprights,each 
tspit being run through a number of balls of moat roasting over charcoal fire : or 



with an iron or copper pan (nraln-tawa) over a charcoal fire in which are fizzing 
little round cutlets of crushed meat. This is the kabab farosh. Ilis dainties 
are of 3 kinds; (l) golas, balls which are small enough to admit of eight 
or a dozen to a spit of 18 inches length. In this case four or five spits are 
arranged.over each other on upright iron-rods the fire being on the ground (2) 
aikh ka kabab I n this case there is but one spit and the meat is arranged in one mass, 
(3) prasandd. This is the name given to the small cutlet-like kabab prepared in 
the frying-pan. The cook buys boneless beef at one anna the seer or beef with 
bone at 20 seers the rupee. He makes a compound of besan (gram flour 
onions, garlic, coriander seeds, pepper, and ginger, and salt. He adds 2 1 seers 
of this compound to 12 seers of meat. The meat has cost 12 as. and the 
spices cost 10 as. Halt a seer of weight will be lost in cooking, and 5 seers of 
charcoal are required for cooking and cost 2l as. He sells his Kababs at 3 as. 

the seer or 2 Rs. 10 as. for the 14 seers. His profit is therefore Re. 1-1-0, or one 
tinu a half uuiia the seer. 

Kabaria, vide Mawafarosh. 

Safshdoz— The peculiar pattern of shoe called kafsh is not made up for 
sale at shops but is mado up to order for private individuals. 

It is broad at the toes, which are curled up in fantastic style, and is very 
narrow at the heel which is very high and protected by an iron tip round the 
urn. it is exceedingly difficult for one unaccustomed to walk with kafsh to 
move steadily while wearing them. They give that shaky movement to the 
wearer which is characteristic of old age. It may be for this reason that they 
are worn chiefly by sanctimonious maulvis carrying long walking sticks, as thp 
movement necessitated is in keeping with the character of respectable and 
venerable eld. 

A pair of kafsh sells for Rs. 2, the kafshdoz employs workmen to sew 

™ ‘ 6 be cuts 0ufc tbe materials. One workman at 3 as. per diem will turn ou 
a P au * ^ a day and the total cost is:— 

Kumi Makhmul 3| girahs @ 1-8 per gaz, ... o 5 

Leather, 

Panni (brass foil leather,) 

I hi ead and wax 

Iron heel tips. 


0 10 
0 1 
0 0 
0 1 


9 

0 

0 

9 

0 


1 2 3 


The profit is therefore 13 as. 9 pies per pair. 

Kaghazi.-There is blit little paper and that only of a coarse description 
now manufactured in Lucknow. Two descriptions have come under my notice 
as ordinarily manufactured. The first is wasli, or boards for book-bindimr 
The kaghazi buys up refuse paper at from 12 as. to 1 rupee per mauud uwabi! 

1 / 
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takes 


tt namerus in nands and tramps them to pulp. lie tlien 

? , . t ^ 0 j ver -washes it out, and again takes it home and throws 1 

f PU 1 ' P r JT with 60 gbaras of water. It lies for 20 days and is then m 
° « condition The kfghani then lifts out some on a chit spread on a large 

f ^forests U with his hands, drains and dries it. The produce of the 3 
frame, press f -n 1 i~ 3 ft by 2 ft. each which sell 

panseris of refuse paper is 10 seers of mill-boards 3 It. by 

, Po j tuaund. The profit therefore is 10 as. 
a ^The P next kind ordinarily manufactured is mrd kaghaz * r0 " g 

_ e _ f 00 i S cap size, of a soiled white color and glazed. The waste papei 

bought np for'this is about Rs. 3 per tnannd nawabi, and the V roc °^ ™2~ 

■ ’ before. The outturn from 3 panseris is one roam of 21 da,tahs. 
Thi' paper sells at 12 as. per gaddi of 10 dastahs, the outturn is wot 
S 2-12-9 and the cost of material was Rs. 1-2. ProBt i. 10 ... 9 p.oo per team 
A „aU was at one time extensively manufactured in Lucknow and was in 
, ^p-mand for MSS. The demand was all the greater in Lucknov. owin » 
Ste :X«^on of trature under the patronage of the Lucknow court 
which led to the collection of libraries. The demand for tins class of pap i 
r diminished under British rule as oriental learning has ^ eLllue ^ ‘ 
the passion for large M.S.S. libraries no longer exists. Indeed the demand 
for arwali must soon he a thing of the past as cheap-printed books are quite 

supplanting the more expensive M. S. i; - -, 

Arwali paper is made of old tat {made of hemp, -san) which sells at lie 1 

per maund. Four maunds of this are steeped in a liauz with 20 seers snjji . 

15 seers chiina. The mass is pounded with a dhdkali and washed out. 1 
m-ocess is performed some 30 times and is spread over 4 months. 

The paper is finally prepared as in the case of zard kagbaz. As e ]aU/ ^ 

is empty while the pulp is being washed, a second tao can be steeped and 

Hounded in it. Thus two taos (batches) are prepared simultaneously. 

P There are six workmen required and they are paid 2 as. each per diem. 

The account of two taos would be:— 

First tao 4 mauuds of tat,... ... 4 0 0 

20 seers sajji, ... ... 0 5 4 

15 seers chiina, ... ... 0 2 8 


Second tao, 
"Wages of labor, 


4 8 0 

4 8 0 

90- 0 0 


Total Rs. 


99 0 0 


The produce of each tao is 2;} maunds of paper of 12 g-addis of 10 dastahs 
each to the maund. The price is Rs. 3-8 per gaddi. The two taos will yield 
Be. 231, The profit is therefore Rs. 132 per hauz in 4 months. 




All oilier paper consumed in Lucknow is imported. Bambu paper comes 
from Naipal and is sold by weight at 8 as. per seer. Beoparis from Naipal im¬ 
port and sell wholesale to marwaris at Saadatganj. This paper is used chiefly 
for tying up parcels. Another use is in the business of the nyariya for the 
straining of silver to separate it from tezab (ride nyariya). The price at which 
marwaris purchase this paper has not been disclosed. Badami kaghaz and sufed 
Serampuri (Srirampuri) the ordinary country writing papers, are brought to 
Lucknow from Bally near Calcutta. 

I oolscap and coloied papers and in fact all European papers generally are 
imported through Calcutta. I have not been able to fix any sample case of 
profit on this class of paper. 

Kalabatun-farosh, vide Zardoz. 

Kalwar, vide Abkar. 


Kambal farosh. —Large blankets are not woven in Lucknow, but only 
> n.all blankets called kamli. Those are made by gadariyas who keep flocks of 
sheep (vide galledar). They call in a behna who cards the wool and they then 
■ftork the wool into thread on a dhiriya moved in the hand. This instrument 
consists of two cross sticks with an upright stick from the point of juncture. 

is the same thing’ that one sees carried in the hands of kahars making sutli 
as they walk about. The gadariya weaves a kamli in the same way as a dari 
io u o\ cu. A reference to gadedar will shew that a gadariya weaving his own wool 
'will cleai _,8-9-6 on o0 kamlis of 1^ seer each. If a kamli baf buys his wool his 
profit on the same number ofkamlis will be Rs. 13-9-6. As sheep are sheared three 
times a year, there are three seasons when kamlis come to the market. Shop- 
keepeis who purchase from gadariyas sell at an advance of one anna per rupee 
m the hot weather and 2 as. in the rains, and up to 4 as. in the cold weather. 

Kamdani is often confounded with zardozi. The essen- 
twl difference is that kamdani is work done with gold or silver thread (tar) an( j 
zau ozi dono with salma and sitara (vide zardoz). The thread used is flattened 
( apka hua) and the employer delivers to the kamdani saz a piece of cloth, 
iisu.d l j, ^anzeb, malmal, chikan, jamdaui, jali, or other fabric of an open texture, 
sue as net or crape. The cloth is stamped with the desired patterns and weighed 
n. oio elivery. The gold or silver thread is delivered with it and° the 
w o e is weighed on return. The quantity of gold or silver is thus ascertained 
and wages are paid to the kamdani saz at the rate of from 9 to 12 as. per tolah. 

le master or employer then totals up cost of material, stamping, and gold and 
si ver thread, and adds 4 as. per rupee to the total for minimum rate of profit. 
■Liie grand total determines his trade price. 


Kandewala.— Phis word signifies a dealer in cowdung cakes (Icanda). 
1 ioro are many such traders in Lucknow and in other large cities, and they 
purchase their stock from contractors who hold leases for the picking of the 
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swelling which falls in large grainmarts, camping grounds, sarais, and other 
places where cattle halt. Kandewalas sometimes take such leases themselves. 
The kandewala or the contractor, as the case may be, who holds the lease employs 
persons, chiefly children and women, to gather the cowdung which falls within 
the limits of the ground leased,make up the cakes and dry them. Besides this 
graziers, dairy men, and other persons in villages near cities bring to maikeb 
large quantities of kandas in baskets, panniers, and carts. 

It is obvious that there must be a great demand for fuel in a large city 
and sufficient fuel cannot be produced within the city limits. » o°d is 
naturally the most convenient kind of fuel but it cannot be depended 
on alone to supply the demand. Kanda is brought into the market in 
the cold weather and continues coming until the rains. From )£u<ir to Asai i 
there is a great influx of carts bringing grain to gunjes in the city and deposit of 
cowdung is a considerable factor in the income of gunjes. besides dming that 
period of the year the weather being dry admits of the carriage of this class of 
fuel as an article of import. But with the commencement of the rainy season 
cattle cease to come with carts into the gunjes of the city and the rain is against 
the import of kanda. The price of kanda then rises and the kandewala (or 
bhadsar kanda as he is also called) sells at an enormous advance on cost price. 

Kandas collected in guujesare sold by the collecting lessees to kandewalas 
according to size and quality and retailed in the rains by kandewalas at l.ites 
such as follow. There are seven classes :— 


Sold by lessee 

to kandewala. 

retailed by kandewala. 

1 st 600 kanda per rupee, 

... 4 kandas 

per paisa. 

2nd 700 

do. 

... 5 

do. 

3rd 800 

do. 

... 7 

do. 

4th 900 

do. 

8 

do. 

5 th 1,000 

do. 

... 9 

do. 

6 th 1,100 

do. 

... 10 

do. 

7 th 1,200 

do. 

... 12 

do. 


When the kandewala purchases stock from an importer, he pays but little 
for a head load or a pannier burden and he buys cart loads by guess at the average 
size and quality of the kandas, paying 12 as., Be. 1, or even Rs. 1-8 for the 
cart load. He does not in the case of kandas imported in loads purchase by tale. 

It will be seen on comparing the prices given in detail above that the 
advance of retail price on cost price is enormous, over cent per cent., but this is 
not all profit. The greater part of the difference in the two prices represents 
interest in capital sunk in the stock for some months and insurance against 
risk. As the stock is liable to sudden destruction the risk is great and the 
interest necessarily high in proportion. 

Kaudila-saz, vide Gotakinari-farosh. 

Kanghi-saz, Comb-makers.—Combs are made from ebony, hardawa, 
chicory, buffalo-horn, ivory, and mangowood. Ebony combs are not mado in 
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Lucknow. They are imported. Ivory combs are only made to order from 
ivory supplied to the maker. t 

Buffalo-horns of the description used for combs are usually sold at Rs. 25 
per hundred horns. If a horn be a seer in weight it will make 20 combs, viz., 
10 first class combs, which sell wholesale at Rs. 5 per hundred ; 5 second class 
combs, which sell wholesale at Rs. 3-8 per 100; and 5 third class combs, which 
sell wholesale at Rs. 2 per 100. A single horn may not be one seer in weight, 
but a seer of horn will generally yield as abovo detailed. Retail vendors sell 
these combs at 1 anna each, first quality ; 9 pies each, second quality ; 6 pies 
each, third quality. Hardawa, chicory, and mangowood are largely used in 
manufacture of combs. A block of wood 3 feet long by 1 foot 6 inches deep 
and 1 foot 6 inches wide will yield 1,500 combs, and such a block will cost from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8. A single workman cannot make over 50 combs in a day, and 
his wages are 4 as. per diem, if ho be a hired laborer. Wholesale manufac¬ 
turers vend to retail dealers these combs at 24 as. or 3 as. per score, and they 
sell them at one paisa each. 

All classes prefer ebony combs to others, but they are expensive. Of 
other kinds, women as a rule, use horn combs and men wooden co. bs. This 
is so to such an extent that zandna lcanghis (which are made with teeth on both 
sides) are made of horn exclusively, and mardana lcanghis ( made with teeth 
on one side only) are made of wood. 

Karahiwala. —This title distinguishes a person who keeps a stock of iron 
karahis to let out in the sugar-cane harvest for the cooking of ras. There are 
a few karahiwatd$ in Lucknow, but they are more frequently met with in large 
villages. Kalwars are those who most generally keep Jcardhts for this purpose 
and they let them out at a fixed charge per karahi for the fasl. The charge 
ranges generally from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per karahi for one/as/. 

Kasbhara. —This is the vendor of ornaments made by dhaliyas and 
hhariyas from an amalgam of copper and zinc. Kashharas do nob manufacture. 
The articles they sell, and cost price and retail price, are :— 


Manufactui 

rer’s price. 



Kasbhara*s price. 

Jhanjh ... R s . 0 

0 per score. 

Rs. 

10 

8 

per score. 

Bazeb ... „ 8 

0 do. 

3) 

10 

0 

do. 

Khar as ... ,, 1 

0 per seer nawab.i 

33 

1. 

0 

per seer lambari 

Ovjaris ... ,, 0 

Anwat ^ , 

Bichiya) ” 1 

10 per seer. 

3) 

0 

12 

per seer. 

2 do. 

yy 

1 

4 

do. 

Qhunghrus... „ 0 

12 do. 

jj 

1 

0 

do. 

Channis ... }) ]. 

2 do. 

yy 

1 

4 

do. 

Faldmi ... }t 1 

00 

O 

yy 

1 

10 

do. 

| 
— ^ * 

** 

o 

2 per pair. 

yy 

0 

2; 

t per pair. 
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When these articles are sold to a person who gives old goods of some 
class to the vendor as , art of the price, the allowance made for old goods is 

“oTZhX make only IL aid cWis. They cast in stone 
moulds. Bhariyas, who are a class of sunars, make the other ornaments 
named above, and they cast in clay moulds. 

Sassrali vide Tjirinji o Eiissi-faros]i. 

K& sga£ vide KuHihar. 

Easkiddar vide ATakar. 

Kataiya vi ^ Q Almas-tarasb- 

TrafkiJa* — 1 This is the maker of scabbards for swords. Since the 
British have clisanned Oudh this trader’s occupation is gone. He is now 
purely a hand to month laborer who for the paltry sum of 4 as makes a sc b- 
Ld, and is for that money expected to snpply leather and wood, and subsist 

on the balance. 

Khaivat v ^ de Darsi. , 

Kharaii —The turner, works either as a day-labourer or as a s °P* 

“tr native“m ^ «k b” 2e< «1«J 

' stilts tn7 r . 1 per set. One 

se7r 7 "coloring , which comes to about Be. 3, will for & 

ptrt himself the kboTer who pulls the tasma which moves his lathe. 

■rrhaHk, vide Mg'wa^fasosliv • , ... 

SfSfln. -There are but few tent-m.kers in Lucknow and their 
“p^ “w^.^te—rs who contract for the 

supply of tents, and a sample case will give a ^^^g^^^The^st of con- 
ar e. A raoti, let us suppose, is contracted fo 

struction is 


Coarse cloth (gazi) 25 webs, .. 
ftusuii for interlining, 28 webs, 
Khariva, 22 webs, 


25 0 0 
35 0 0 
33 0 0 


Carried over, 93 0 0 



Brought forword 

Stamping and colouring gazi for inside of tenc 
Thread 

ISewar, 3 seers best quality, for staging 
Newar, 9 seers inferior do. for eyelets 
Ropes 


Leather for binding 
Wages oflabourers (darzis) 
Do. (mocliis) 

Iron hooks and spikes 
Bamboo 

• • • • • • • 

Fringes over kandats 


Poles (prepared by kharadis) 
Salita fox' bags 


93 0 

6 8 
2 12 

3 0 
G 12 
11 0 

5 0 

32 0 

4 0 
2 10 
2 0 
0 14 

12 8 
3 12 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total Rs. 185 12 0 


The piofit is 14 Its. 4 as. on an outlay of 185-120 when a master tent- 
nia vex employs other to work under him. It is of course higher where the 
vieiuKozes work in partnership. I u this case, wages being added as 
profits, the total is 46 Its. 4 as. 


lOgirhoZ. saddle-maker. Kho<>ir is the ancient packsaddle in use all 
o\ ex tie ‘ast. It consists of a square pad called char jama and two takivas 
(pi ows) one beiore and one behind. The stuffing of the char jama and t ildyas 

)chal,r„ lna m, , 1 nnd i the covering is usually the coarse red cotton cloth called 
, ’ . 10 k^g'rdoz generally makes felt for his own use. It is made of 

t,oa s iair, cleaned, carded by a belma, steeped in water, finally spread in layers 

with^ me l ° aC * surface ( atone or wood). As each layer is spread it is damped 
while ^ ap " water and an extract of linseed. The layers are pressed together 
and sprino^' adhere. When tho felt dries it becomes light but thick 

and this a ei v t! U Q 1S S ° ld10 See ' S tIie rupee and wken cleaned 8^ seers remain, 
turned into 9 see ? ee f tW0 dajS tbe 10 seers of goats wool will be 

•felt is sold at 4 .I® Th ° ex P enditur e of soap and linseed is 3 as. This 

out and English ! 1Upee ' TLe USe ° f the eastem P acksadd >e is dying . 

Kbogirdoz is a poor ^ ^ » tba6 * 


Khushhusas vide Gandhi- 

2£hwanchafa*osh, vide HalwaL 
Kimukhtsaz ^^CMrmfarosh^ 
Tirana v ^ e Pansori- 
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Kirayah khwah-i-asas ul bait.—This is a large class of persons in great 
cities who can not be very satisfactorily taxed under the License Tax Act. They let 
out for hire daris, -qaliiis, shatranjis, jazitns, palki covers, kahars’ and barbers’ 
clothing, tents, panj shakhas, shamadans, jhars, kanwals, fauus, takhts, jhandis, 
masuad-takiyas, chandnis, doshalas, rurndls, cooking and drinking vessels, 
pankahs, chairs, tables, and every requisite for public meetings, processions, 
and entertainments, both furniture and clothing. These are chiefly supplied tor 
barats and jalsas and a native in his vain love for show will spare no expense to 
procure on hire a vast array of appointments to add to the lustre of a festive 
gathering. There are in Lucknow several persons who make a large income 
by letting out furniture and clothing and decorations for marriage leasts and 
dances. They can only be taxed however in the third class. The usual charges 
as hire are :— 

Daris, 6 as. per 100 square yards per diem. 

Qalius, G as. to Rs. 2 per qalin per diem according to the quality of the 
article. 

Shatranjis, same as daris. 

Jazitns and chandnis, same as daris. 

Palki covers, 2 as. per cover per diem. 

Ivahars’ and nais’ clothing, 8 a?. per diem for each palki, four kahars and 
one nai going to each palki. 

Tents, 4 as. to Rs. 2 per diem according to style of tent. 

Jhars, one anna per batti without lights and 2 as. per batti lights included. 

Kanwals, fauus, and shamadans, same as jhars. 

Glasses, i. e. tel pani in tumbler like glass, Its. 3 to Rs. 5 per 100 glasses 
per night including lighting. 

Panj shakhas (a kind of torch) Rs. 5 per hundred per night, lighting and 
beating included. 

Takhts, 2 as. each per diem. 

Jhandis, Rs. 5 per hundred per diem, including bearers. 

Chobs, asas, 2 as. per chob (plated), 4 as. per chob, (silver) per diem in¬ 
cluding bearer. 

Khwan ma khwan-posh, Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 per hundred per diem. 

Masnad-takiyas, 10 as. to Rs. 4 per diem according to the quality 
supplied. 

Doshalas and rurnals, from 4 as. to any amount per diem on each article 
according to quality. 

Khilat poshak (for bridegroom) Re. 1-40 to Rs. 10 per suit per diem. 

Zanana jora (for mussalman women and dancing women,) Re. 1 to Rs. 10 
per diem. 

Zewar, lie. 2 per Rs. 100 worth silver, and Rs. 4 per Rs. 100 worth gold 
ornaments. 

Cooking utensils, 1 a. to 4 as. per vessel per diem according to size of 
vessel. 
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Beds and chairs with silvered legs Be. 1 to Bs. 5 per bed, and 1 as. to. 
Be. 1-4 per chair. 

Changer-dans, ibar-dins, gnlabpashes, Be. 1-4 per set«per diem. 

Araislqto any amount according to style supplied. 

The foregoing is a complete and carefully prepared list of the articles 
usually hired out among natives and the rates given are those prevailing in 
Lucknow. 

Kirkinsaz, vide Chirmfarosh. 

Kishtiwala, vide Mallah. 

Kitab-farosh, vide Chhape-khana. 

Koela-farosh .—Charcoal burners buy tamarind, dhak, mahua, babul, 
eakliu, and mango trees, cut them and burn them where they fall and transport 
the charcoal for sale. They buy the trees standing from the zamindar and 
tender payment ba-hteab knt 9 by guess or calculation of probable outturn. 

ihe proportion of charcoal which remains when wood is burnt varies accord¬ 
ing to the firmness and closeness of the timber. The average is given : — 

oo rnaunds tamarind charcoal to 100 maunds wood. 


25 

33 

dhak, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

25 

33 

mahua, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

25 

33 

babul, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

37A 

3 3 

sakhu, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

25 

3 3 

mango, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Tamarind, mahua, and babul are most in demand by workers in metalsd. 
hu i‘ s greatest demand by iron-founders, mango among qalaigars and 
dhobis : dnak for huqqas and fire places. 

As a sample of the business of a charcoal burner, I give the following 
taken fiom the lips ot an extensive charcoal burner, retaining his quaint 
metaphor:— c I burn dhak charcoal in the jungles of the Raja of Bilehra 
( ^ Lhdtiamau. I cut down the dhak trees aud build a c shcwdlci of the wood. I 
f thea Gover ifc over with wet mud and set fire on the top. At the end of a month 
^ it is all a bght. I then begin to put water on it and to take out charcoal as I find 
( ^ iea 7* ^ rom ^00 maunds of wood go to one c sheio&la? and 25 p. c. of 

t fc ie weight comes out charcoal. My expense is about Rs. 40 per c shewdla* ex- 
, C U ]7l 0t f fclie ° nginal cost of the wood. The jungal where I burn charcoal 
c 18 ° S Luckn ow and there is no road properly so called leading to it. 
pay ^5 carriage per 100 maunds to Lucknow and carriage is by 4 bul¬ 
lock carts., A four bullock cart carries 25 maunds. The carriage is very expen¬ 
sive, for ganwans object to carry charcoal at ordinary rates because the gam 
‘and their clothes become soiled. The cost of carriage varies according to dis- 
; ance and condition of road ; I deal by the pakka maund until I got to Luck- 
* now and I then sell by panseris. I pay octroi duty Re. I per 4 bullock cart and 
‘I pay 5 as. porgan to a wazankash j This trader’s account is therefore 

18 
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700 maunds wood, 

Cost of cutting & burning, 
Carriage to Lucknow ot 


14 0 0 Sells at Lucknow the 175 
40 0 0 nawabi maunds (i. e. 1400 


the out turn 175 pakka 


panseris) at 10 panseris 
per rupee. 


140 0 o 


maunds charcoal, 
Octroi duty, 
Taulai, 


43 12 0 
7 0 0 

2 3 0 


Total Rs. 


106 15 0 


Total Rs. ... 140 0 0 


This profit is therefore Rs. 33-1 or something over 30 p. c. This is not an 
extraordinary profit considering the risks attaching to the business. 

The city wholesale dealer buys from a trader like the foregoing and stores. 
He pays for carriage to his coal yard, carriers who charge from Re. 1-4 to Re. 2-8 
per 100 maunds according to distance. He there sells at ‘ lambari taul. Lake the 
175 maunds nawabi which have been calculated before. The city wholesale 
dealer has purchased 175 nawabi maunds for Rs. 140. He has paid, say, the 
dearest charges, 2-8 per 100 maunds, for carriage to his coal yards, i. e. 3 4 Rs. 6 
as. Total cost 144 Rs. 6 as. He sells the lot by the English seer at 10 panseris 
for 161 Rs. His profit is 16 Rs. 10 as. Suppose, however, that ho does uot sell 
at once but keeps his stock till the rain falls and charcoal is no longer imported, 
he then raises the price to 9 panseris and this gives Rs. 34-8-2 profit. Towards 
the end of the rains the nirakh falls to 8 and 7 seers. There can be no 
doubt that a charcoal dealer who buys from importing burners and stores to 
sell at high prices makes enormous profit. 

Kori.—There are two classes of koris, the kori proper who weaves garlnu 
and lahngas only and the juria kori who weave garha, dhotar, dhoti, etc. 

Four lahDgas are woven in one web and the amount of thread set apart 
for a web is 2 seers. The thread is first dyed—and generally the only colours 
chosen are black and red. The kori employs a rangiez to dye black and pays 
him 4 as. per seer for dyeing: but he dyes red himself with nl, sajji, castor oil 
and alum, in which case he is at 2 as. 10 pies expense per seei. 
The thread is next opened on a comical revolving frame called charkhi and 
then by means of a spinning wheel wound on bobbins (called by koris chuchi.) 
Then the warp is laid and drssed as jolahas dress their warp. After this the 
warp is applied to the loom and the weaver begins bis work. 

He receives 3 pies per cubit which be weaves. One addah or web of 4 
lahngas can be easily woven in three days. The account will stand: 


Thread 2 seers, 
Dye \ seer black, 
Dye •£ „ red, 
Ktaich for dressing, 


1 10 0 

0 2 0 

0 1 5 

0 1 .0 


Carried forward 1 14 5 







Wages of dressing, 

Fuel for preparing starch. 
Laying warp in loom. 
Weaving, 


Brought over 1 14 5 

0 2 0 
*0 0 3 

0 10 
0 5 0 


Total Rs. 2 6 8 

Web of 4 lahngas sells for,. 4 0 0* 


Profit Rs. 19 4 


If the lcori’s family perform all operations his expense is 1-8-8, and his 
profit is 2-7.-4. The price of Re. 1 per lahnga is, is in either case, the price 
tor which the kori sells his lahngas to shop keepers. The standard length of a 
lahnga is 5 yards and width one yard. 

I he juria weaves dhotis in the same way, four to a web, but a dhoti is 
if yard wide and 4k yards long. His account is almost as above:_ 


■ Thread 2 seers, 

Opening and winding thread, 
Starch, 

Wages of dressing, 

Fuel, 

y • • • 

Laying warp in loom, 
Weaving, 


1 10 0 

0 16 
0 0 3 

0 2 0 

0 0 3 

0 1 0 

0 9 0 


hour dhotis sold at 14 as, per piece, 


Total Rs. 2 8 0 

3 8 0 


Profit Re. 1 0 0 


Iris profit^iibo T-lsT aU ° perati ° nS thl ' 0Ugh members of his own household 

described mil n r ir The processes of P ottei 7 are familiar and need not be here 
earthen vessels by wfi 8 1 * 1 ° tLei ’° a1 ’ 6 three nietllods of manufacture of 

t o ha t f Ifc rf be 

result of calculations made with IT * ' of >oductum, but I give the 

process of manufacture:— ’ glD8 the ^are according to the 


heel made —In Rs. 14 realized by sale of Gamlas, Rs. 5 1 

” ” d » G haras, „ 1 6 

„ „ 1 as. 4 „ Handis, „ 0 14 


is profit. 
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Moulded. 

In Rs. 12 

}) 

Ghunghis, Hals 


4 is profit. 



mid Tiles Rs. 

4 


„ „ 2 7 

>> 

Bricks ,, 

8 

8 


„ „ 37 as. 2 

)> 

* Kotlii chah. 

8 

10 

Band wade. 

In Rs. 8 as. 6 

)y 

Milk, Pans, 
Hands, &c. ,, 

3 

G 


Kasgar is the name given to the particular class of kumhar who malted 
suraliis, cups, plates, rnadari huqqas, chillams, &c. lie makes all his wares ou a 
wheel and his profit is Us. 2-2 on every Rs. G-14 of goods which he vends. 
There is a growing demand for glazed pottery in Lucknow. The process 
is as yet rude and a variety of color cannot as yet be imparted to glazed wares. 

kuhdan S&Z.—This workman buys the first quality of gold, melts it 
into the shape of a lead pencil, and then draws it through a jantr, (a piece of iron 
perforated with holes of various sizes) until he has reduced its thickness to 
somewhat less than the twenty-fourth part of an inch. He then heats the wire 
and beats it out on an anvil until it becomes a tape about quarter of an inch wide. 
This is kundan, and is used by jariyas and others in setting precious stones, &c. 
The kundansaz prepares a tolah weight in 2 days, and at present prices his 
profit on a tolah of gold will be as follows *— 

Gold (one tolah), Rs. 20 8 0| 11 Mashas 6 rati of Kundan 

Charcoal, „ 0 1 o| at Rs. 22-8 per tolah, Rs. 22 0 G 

Acid, salt, &c., ,, 0 0 G 

Wages of servants, 2 days, 0 8 0 

Loss in melting, 2 ratis ,, 0 6 10 


Total Rs. 21 8 4 


Total Rs. 22 0 6 


The profit is 8 as. 2 pies. 

There are two kundan factories in Lucknow: one at Taksal, and another at 


Sabzi Mandi. 

Kunjara, vide Mewafarosh. 

Kuppesaz.—Maker of leather jars. The large kuppas in which ghi and 
oil are carried in the east are familiar to every one who has once passed 
through an Indian bazaar: but the tiny leather phials (called phuleli) made 
like kuppas and used to hold scented oils are a much more remarkable product 
of the skilful hand of the kuppesaz. These may be seen hung in lines in the 
gandhis’ shop and are often of but one tola capacity. 

The kuppesaz buys up the clippings (katran) of undressed hides and skins 
from hide-exporters, tanners, kimukhtsazes, &c., and from the last named 
he buys up the gudar or chilan (i. e. scrapings) of half finished skins (vide 
kimukhtsciz). He pays for katran 1-8 per saikr a (including dallali^&c..) i.e. y 
for the clippings of 100 hides or skins. He buys gudar by weight, 1 Re. per 2 

* The turrn kothi ch&b means 30 rows of bricks of the curved description used in building wells, 
each row ia called u patti. 
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inaunds. These clippings and parings he brings home, scrapes them and thing 
them and steeps them in water till they become soft and pulpy. He prepaieS 
hollow mould of unbaked earth of the size and shape required and on this be 
spieads the pieces ot soft leather which adhere and unite so as to present 
the appearance of oue piece. Tie covers this mould with from 5 to 8 
layers. (tab). Ho then takes a ring of earth and lays it on the neck and 
tvorks over it the edges of the layers from the body of the motild. He dries 
thekuppain the sun : taps it with a stick till the mould breaks and then inverts 
the kuppa and the earth tumbles out. The ring which has been completely 

covered with leather is preserved unbroken to give shape and soliditv to the 
mouth of the kuppa. J 

. “ D °saikru katran” is the estimate of the leather required for one 

witlfa rdnni 4 mau ° ds - , l 1hese clippings have to be steeped, cleaned, tLinned 
, • ' (sciaper), and steeped again. Each successive layer lias to be 

°° . C mou ^d betore another is applied. In addition to the katran 10 

n oal do/ K< T W1 ! 1 b6 rec l uire<3 - This is mixed with khali, steeped in water, 
pounded mto pulp and applied to the middle of the kuppa in the girth after 

i seco ’ 1 aycr ot katran to give firmness and is also applied over joinings. 

LVaot £“ kU r tLe f0U ° r (8) » squired. One kuppesaa 

■ He hasD-idTlf k “ pl ' a m less tb *“ “ ““"‘h- He will sell it for 7 Es. 

Liamonl! t \ T ' \ **• f °‘' 0Ud "' » pai “ *» kbafi, and nothing for 
PhuMk a, h *a T by *" s ' v,fe or cblldl<m - profit is 0-14-0. 

varying from „ .j", ° °o°°, • laJet “ D<i 6 made “ p p9cl "» el (unassorted) 

at rr‘“ ( chitaks in capacity. The, are sold by tbe kuppest 

o Jud S . siTm!l Sa a1cl. ** ~ — «” d *•- 

f.* r !*r 0 0 f > i. however, largely ,„ g „,e„ted by tbe menu- 

tSaresbses), ’ busmcss c “ mod on almost exclusively by Lis class. ( Vide 


<SL 


La 

Lakrihara, vide Talwala. 

chant^^wo^da^ses^^timber 4 -maratfarosh is the timber mer- 


of wood used for f 6 fi,St is the superior class 

costs about Rs. 93-12 p er 50 cubicY bmlt 1,0uses - This timber 

octroi duty bring the Tost up to as e &t Carriage to Lucknow and 

» Lucknow. About half i 3 £ ZtoT ^ TheS6 are sawn 

the timber merchant the whole cos J o ^ tIT C “ bi ° •°°‘ 

timber is hi, margin for profit and can never TTlfs ,* '/ t'* 

paying sawyers. ° 53 than JkS >- 12 *8, after 
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The second class log is much more extensively imported and is purchased 
at Bahrain ghat for Re, 1-4 per cubic foot, i. e., Rs. G2-8 for 50 cubic foot. The 
expenses of carriage and octroi charge are as before. The total cost may there* 
fore be laid at Rs°68-12 for 50 cubic feet. The importer can sell this timber un¬ 
cut for Re. 1-8 per cubic foot, i. e., Rs. 75 for 50 cubic feet. His profit is Rs. 6-8 
or a shade over Rs. 9 per cent. 

There is a very large business done in Lucknow in the sale of timber ta¬ 
ken from old buildings. Some of this wood is so well seasoned that it may be 
reckoned far superior to new timber. Persons who deal in this class of timber 
generally buy up houses by deed and at auction sales domolish them and sell 
the bricks, tiles, &c , as well as the timber. The profits of this class of business are 
subject to no rule, but can be ascertained by referring to the account books 
which arei nvariably kept by persons carrying on the business. 

Luhiya.—Iron Monger.—There are two classes of iron imported into 
Lucknow:—desi, and wilayati. Both are brought from Cawnpore wheredesi 
is sold wholesale by the nawabi gon (3 maunds nawabi) and wilayati by the 
nawabi maund. This maund is 4(5 seers Iarnbari. Desi iron is brought to Luck¬ 
now generally in karauchis and walayati usually by rail. The octroi duty is 
Re. 1-8 per 100 rupees worth. Wholesale transactions are all done in 
Lucknow in nawabi maunds, but retail in lambari seers. The charge for car¬ 
riage from Cawnpore to Lucknow by karanchi, including octroi and tolls, is cover¬ 
ed by 4 as. per maund. The Railway Company charge Rs. 12 per 100 lambari 
maunds for carriage and the importer is at a further expense for carriage to 
and from Railway Station, half in Cawnpore and half in Lucknow, but in this 
case also the cost of carriage is about 4 as. per maund. The following table 
shows profits on wholesale dealing in iron -at Lucknow at present __ 



Price 

in 

Carriage 

plus 

Total cost 
to 

Wholesale 

value 


Profit. 



Cawnpore. 

octroi. 

Importer. 

it Lucknow. 




DESI. 

Rs. 













Gitdratawa, 

18 per gon. 

12 

as. 

18 

12 

0 

21 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Dunlin, ... 

12 

do. 

12 

j) 

12 

12 

O 

15 

0 

0 

2 

4 

O 

Olmudiya, 

18 

do. 

12 


18 

12 

0 

21 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Ckir, 

Chandiya 2nd class, 

15 

do. 

12 

f) 

15 

12 

0 

18 

0 

0 

2 

4. 

0 

9-15 

do. 

12 

)> 

10 

11 

O 

12 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

WILAYATI. 














Chad Jar, j 

6-12 

8-12 

per md. 
do. 

4 

4 

» 

ft 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

Steel (kamani.) 

8 

do. 

4 


8 

4 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Steel (sang csuasb,) 

9-12 

do. 

4 


10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Pattiya 

6-6 

do. 

4 


6 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Patti, 

54 

do. 

4 

tt 

5 

4 

0 

5 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Sikh (thin,) 

6-8 

do. 

4 

ft 

G 

12 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Sikh (chick,) 

6-12 

do. 

4 

» 

7 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

























The foregoing shows that the average profit on desi iron sold by whole¬ 
sale is 10 as. and on wildyati 7 as. 9 pies per niaund. 

The profit on wholesale vend of iron is not so great as on the manufacture 
of iron goods. The articles made up are chiefly these :— 

From Chaddar. —Earahis, dols, tawas, dolcliis, augethis, and the like. 

„ SUch. —Chains, hinges, gratings, &c. 

„ Steel. —Carriage,-springs, cheni, liathauris, khurpas, kudars, &c. 

„ Pattiya .—Tires of wheels. 

„ ratti. —Cages, chimtir, &c. 

To give an idea ot the pi’ofit as manufacture of these goods take the much- 
in-demaud dol, as competition in the manufacture between Lucknow iron 
masters enters into determination of profit to lower the rate. Further 
the local manutacturer has to compete with goods imported from 
Bahraich, where dols of great repute are manufactured/ One maund of chad- 

i, C ? tS ^ 6 ira P° ltiD §- manu ^ ac ^ urei ' Ks, 7. It is 46 seers. From this are cut 
lo dols ot o seers each, and the clippings (7 seers) are either u$*ed in working up 
rivets, &c., or sold at Rs. 2 por maund. 2 seers are used up in the latter way. 

wo lohars employed one at 4 as. and one at 2 as., make up two dols in a day. 
Ibe dols sell at 14 as. eacli. 

One maund iron... 7 0 0| 13 dols @14 as. each... 11 6 0 

-iges ot labor ... 2 7 0 15 seers clipnintrs ... 0 4 0 


Total Its. 9 7 0 


Total Rs. It 10 0 


T b “ pr0fil i ' S Re ' 2 ' 3 10 tbe manufacturer wbo is also importer. If tiro 

orZn ■ y importers bis profit is Re. 1-i0. These rates 

prevail as a minimum on all made up iron goods. 

the mlnnf 9 1* ,l ““ VC|,J P rofit,ble b " si “«s it which some lohSrs engage. It is 
Bn-lish °!rrie ” o rS6 'f° eS ; ° 4%Sod wbo ' b «» not Hire an 

lobdrs Tliesmitr f “ P f 1 ™, tbem ”l> and purchased from 

etc ,na „T u' h ?* k, ‘ t ,ese P “' ohasea ■>!« iron rails, clippings from forces 

maundlaTX ‘""i. ““ «- *. S V 

of horse-shoes. Ten Tot f 7 *• M ° f 3 '* b »«“ ™ 36 seers 

seers The cost of cho ' ' 'i . llou 0 ° 0 waste. The charcoal expended is 22!,- 
A rue cost ot charcoal is 0 as. and tbo wages of laborers Re 1 o The 
total cost ot production ia “Rq z q mi. el % . s lt0 * J ‘* j - J - iie 

4 seers the rupee. The amount but Scl1 alike 

-13. There are five large S sU fl^ T ", ‘ 9 ^ the ^ “ Hs * 

and the others are in Rikabganj. ‘ Lucknow. One ism Husenganj 

Luksaz vide Chirmfarosh. 
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Ma€akwala.—Mftdak is prepared from the syrup of opium made in the 
- detailed in the article chanditwdld : but is not mixed with 
it The syrup is mixed with chopped pan leaf or paper, or babul leaf, cat da- 
mum husks or chopped cocoauut fibre. Whatever be the ingredient of admix- 
ture (j'i* u )i i fc ™ chopped and parched before it is added to t e symp . an e 
proportion observed is 3 tolahs of./"'«« to one tolah of syrup of opium. 

P Madak is made up in golis of about G raties each sold at 1 paisa per goh : 
but the madak made with cardamum husk is dearer, being sold at - paisa pel 

g0U ' Chanda is smoked in a nig AH hut madak is smoked in a chillam called 
mahru placed on abuqqali. Smokers purchase by the goh but geueta y tea - 
tho goK up into fragments called chttuh and smoke them in successive chillams. 

The madak wala supplies lights and water to his customers and Ins other 
expenses are fees*paid to the drug farmer, and costs of opium and of tho 

materials for V’xu, and rent of shop. . T , i 

There are fewer madak shops than chandu shops in Lucknow, bu 1 

of both businesses are about equal. , 

The effect of mode , varies with tho temperament of the smoker. Visit tho 

famous madak shop at ?..l*4m.n about 8 r. M, and you will see a small square 
shop where the madakwala sits with a few of his more privilege cus om 
Ou the opposite side of the street is a long shed where other smokers are 
gathered. They sit in a long line with their backs to the wall and their knees 
' drawn up to their chests. They are a very medley group in c othing and 
their faces arc a study for the physiognomist, Bach has a mudanya huqqa 
before him and he draws a long draught from the huqqa in a mg m w o 
chitah at one breath. The effect varies strangely with the temperament of tho 
smoker One bursts into loud guffaws of laughter as it tie oug 1 c en poin 
of'some joke had dawned ou him, another sings a sentimenta ballad ; a third is 
moved to valorous gesticulation ; a fourth weeps uncontrollably ; while another 
poses in a gravely meditative mood : and so on, the whole forming a medley 
group of harmless irrationality and helpless intoxication. 

Mahajan —This*term is used very loosely in describing the employ- 
jricnfc of traders and it is often uncertain whether it is mean " 

moneylender or merely a trader in other ways on a laigo sea e. , 

latter sense it is frequently used interchangeably with thokfaronh, or ’ svlloles | 
nm-chlnt, dealing in, it may be, cloth (thokfarosh piroha). In this sense al o 
the word kothiwal is frequently used and if it be used, the same dealer won 
be described as kothiieal buzsdz whatever be the business in wine a wio esa e 

delr eta.es the reader is referred for an account of it to the heading which 

covers that°business elsewhere in this dictionary. I shall in t is noto e,r 


only with transactions in money and precions metals and the system of 
account-beeping practised. 

Moneylending is either by bond or on lain or in pawnbroking. Where 
money is lent by bond it is a matter of little difficulty to estimate the profits of 
loans. A moneylender will not as a rule, however, produce all his bonds, and there 
is little help for the License Tax officer. In the case of registered documents 
he always has the Registrar to fall back upon and a reference to him will 
show the amount of money lent on registered deeds and the interest falling 
due thereon. But as to non-registered deeds, there is in their case no hold on. 
the moneylender. It is true that many, in fact, I may say, all money lenders 
who keep account-books enter in their books a note of money lent on bonds and 
the payment of interest or principal made from time to time, but I have 
found in practice that all such loans and payments are not entered, 
an t at the knowledge by moneylenders that they might be called 
on to produce their account books in evidence in License Tax cases, 
as ec them to omit from their books the entry of loans secured by 
and payments of interest on account of these loans. Once a money 
nc ei does pioduce bonds I take it to be only fair to tabulate those loans and 
to set down in a column opposite each loan the amount of interest falling due 
in the year for which the assessment of License Tax is being made^T The 
o a o this may fairly be taken as profits on money lent at interest and 
stxme y deed. There are some money lenders who object to produce bonds 

e na ^ es of foeir borrowers become known. I have contrived to meet 
this objection by the following table 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

4 


Name of borrower. 

V 

No. 

. 

Bate of loan. 

Ahmadullaf, 

Bayal Rai, 

Sunda r Dass, 

Nawab Jjlu. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1st June 1878, 
3th July 1878, 
26th Feby. 1879, 
1st April 1879, 

* 




Amount of 
loan. 


1,000 0 0 
500 0 0 

275 0 0 

_200 0 0 
2075 0 0 


Rate of interest. 


24 percent. 
18 per cent. 
12 per cent. 
24 per cent. 


*5 3.-£ 

<D <y £4 
t-i O 
a> Z? rj 

a -2 I 
§ § 

a 

p .2 
S 

<<^ °*- 


c£ 


240 0 

9f 0 
17 8 

36 0 


483 8 


half is jbanded tn 7, T i ’ L , rn 1E two down fcho dofcfce «l Hue and thele 

record The office^ ^ b ° nClS and ^ ** Lalf is tl 

the , leb . , 5ess “f 18 tho '’“ [ J («■ who need know the names 

a record all V oo^esponaing numbers secures the Goverume, 

from * purposes and ,et sufficient to prevent the trad. 

that o'" , CMC °?” h " bro "8 ktto Ugkfc. the trader being i 

that case bound to produce the left half of the table for comparison Th 
table gives the detail of the nature of the deed, registered bond, unregisterc 
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bond, mortgage deed, &c. Mortgages of revenue paying land are, of 
course, when possession is given, not liable to come into the table. 

Loans on bahi are kept up as a regularly running account made up and 
balanced from time to time. This is called hisdb fahmi or lekh a Loans are 
entered on the right of the page and payments on the left. A munim employed 
to examine accounts can readily tabulate the totals and state the amount of 
money lent and interest realized. It frequently happens that a money-lender 
whose business is large, a banker in fact, receives money in deposit. In that caso 
he pays interest on the deposits. To decide a case of this class the two items 
of interest should be set—the interest received as jama, and the interest paid 
as nom —one against the other, and the excess of jama over 11 am is net profit. 

There are two special classes of money lending by bahi, practised chiefly 
by Rostogis, augdhi and rozahi. Augdki is lending of money to be repaid with 
interest at 20 per cent, in monthly instalments. Thus, if a Rastogi lends on 
the 1st January 10 rupees, he receives one rupee on the first of each month for 
twelve months and thereby realizes Rs. 12 rupees, of which Rs. 2 are interest. 
A Rastogi’s augdhi bahi isa curiosity. It is ruled like a chessboard but has twelve 
columns. As each month’s instalment is realized it is entered in a square 
until the twelve squares are filled. He generally keeps also a separate bahi in 
which the principal is noted when lent. It may, however, be noted in the margin 
of his check-pattern account, liozahi is money lent to be realized in daily 
instalments with interest at 25 per cent. Thus, it a rupee be lent, one-half 
anna (taka roz) will bo realized daily. The account ot this money is kept 
in a similar way but the account book will be ruled in lines of 40 squares. 
A Rastogi keeps his accounts by locality ; that is, he has several hhets as he 
calls them ; one, say, is Saadatganj, another Hasanganj, a third Deori Agha 
Mir, and so on. Debtors are called asdmis and the amount to be collected is 
called lagan. A separate set of account-books is kept for each Met, and a 
servant (generally a Brahmin on Rs. 3 per mensem) is employed to collect each 
hhet. There is a cheek on angahi and rozahi lenders in this way. If, as I have 
found, a Rastogi represents that he has but one set of books and that set of 
books'shows Rs. 383 profits, and he states be has paid Rs. 72 wages of collec¬ 
tion, it is at once known that he has two hhets and has produced the accounts 
of one only. 

Money lending by pawnbroking, if there be direct dealing, is regulated by 
the following rules :—The pawnbroker gives only 4-5tli of the value of the 
article pawned. Thus, on a pair of gold kharas worth Rs. 100 he will lend 
Rs. 80. The charge of interest is either 10 as., 12 as., or Re. 1 per mensem 
per cent, rupees lent, and the rate is determined by the credit of the pawnor. 
Thus a baniya or other well-to-do-man can pawn his wife’s ornaments at 10 as., 
but a person with bad credit will be charged the Re. 1 rate. If the article 
pawned be of small value and the loan trivial, the rate is not less than 
paisa rupiya mahwari, or 18f per cent, per annum. Petty sarrdfs engage in this 
last class of pawnbroking and when they get together a large lot ot miscellane- 
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ous articles they go to a pawnbroker who does business on a large scale and 
re-pledge with him, paying the light rate of interest 10 as. per cent, rupees per 
mensem, and obtaining cash to carry on further business. *A sarraf who does 
this is said to do pawnbroking dusrc ke yet men . 

A pawnbroker carries his business on in either of two ways or in both. The 
first is to simply number goods and enter them in a bahi under the pawnor’s name 
and keep the account in the bahi as if it were an ordinary bahi loan. The other 
is by chittas, i. e. y to tie a slip of paper with a note of the loan to the goods 
pawned and to keep up the account on the slip. In the former case account 
boobs are easily examined for license tax purposes, but in the latter it is im¬ 
possible to make up an account unloss the pawnbroker brings his goods and chittas 
into Court. . It is, however, palpable that a pawnbroker who does his business 
with cldttns is necessarily an independent pawnbroker working with his own 
capital and not repawning. 

All traders, moneylenders and others, keep chittas, i. e., slips on which items 
are noted first and then copied into the Bozndmcha or day-book. Then all tho 
i outs aie entered in a Lekha or ledger in which accounts are kept under the 
names of customers. As a key to this the trader keeps an alphabetical index— 
jinst ladifwa) of his customers’names. Every trader pretending to keep 
account books by rule of business should produce all these. 

There are few traders who engage in one business only and whore a trad- 
1 .® n S a t? e d in more trades than one, though he may have but one roznamcha, 
o will have his lekha bahi divided into as many Ichdtas as ho has trades. The 
following are the khatas usually found 

(Interest received and paid.) 

(Vide bazzaz.) 

(Bills of Exchange.) 


(Vide jauhari for sub-divisions.) 


Khata, 

Batte 

Hundiawan }> 

Nafa f} 

Sona 

Chandi, }) 

Jawahirat 

Girwi, giron ,, 

Currency Note „ 

Govt. p rom . Note „ 

Mai 


Kapra 
Pashmina 

Kiraya 
Kasarat 
Makan 
Kharch 
Grayal 

All these but tho 


last 


(Of houses let.) 

( v ^e bazzaz.) 

(Houses bought for demolition and sale of 
materials.) 


ofthsfnvmo.„„ .1 , ,J ' V ° ““ tain both jama and »«m and tho excess 

the founer over the latter 13 profit. Kharch khata is purely »■, pay- 
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ment. and covers all payments in the way of shop expenses, rent of shop, 
salary of gomashtas, &c. and it is to be observed, that some traders very 
slyly slip into this payments of money made for their private domestic expenseo. 

These items should not be set off against profit. _ . 

Gayal khdta is the head under which bad debts are written off. It is an 
absorbing whirlpool and is used to deceive the License Tax officer. I have found 
a highly esteemed banker lump into this khata for the year under assessmen 
all his bad debts for the past seventeen years. The only thing to be done in a 
case like this is to cut out all items which had become barred at law at any date 
previous to the year for which the assessment is being made. 

One class of money lending must not pass without notice, the lending to 
wasiqadars and political pensioners. Government has exempted ties© 
annuities from attachment in execution of decree. A wasiqadar or political 
pensioner needs money. He goes to a special class of money lender who deals 
with such persons. He obtains a loan and gives a bond. He also executes a power 
of attorney in favor of the money lender empowering him to draw his monthly 
instalment of wasiqa or pension, and gives him Ins seal with which to sign e 
receipt for the money. The money lender receives not less than Ke. i per 
mensem for drawing the money. He gets all the wasiqadai s 01 pensionei 
pension into his hands. Then begins a fight. The money enc er procee s 
plunder and the pensioner goes deeper and deeper into debt till themoneylen - 
er will do no more for him. The moneylender has not lost but he si 
claims something. The moneylender sues the debtors. The debtor cance s 
the power of attorney, gets his old seal back or makes a new one. turns over o 
another moneylender, and sits at home with shut doors while the fortnei me 1 
or besets his house with process servers, flaunting a decree like a red rag e ore 
the self-immured wasiqadar, who is possibly all the while peeping o\ei a wa 
the frustrated Jew below, and laughing at his vain efforts to obtain an execution. 
The present state of things between moneylenders and wasiqadars and pension¬ 
ers in Lucknow is a matter for grave consideration on the part of Government. 
The kindness, well-meant of course, which exempts wasiqas and pensions 
from attachment in execution of decree, has driven the recipients of these 
stipends into improvidence and a probably-now-irretrievable distiess. 

Maidafarosh, vide Chakkiwala. 

Mali, vide Gandhi. 

M&H&h.—Much of the trading of Lucknow with other places is done by 
boat and there are some boatowners who derive a considerable income ftom 
hiring out their boats. There are five kinds or sizes of boats : 

p._ Kalan.—120 feet long by 30 feet wide, called also dasmariya because the 

number of cross planks running from edge to edge of the boat is ten. 

This boat is so large that it is used generally in the rams only and or 
carriage of charcoal and the like cargoes which are light weights m^largo 
©pace. The tonnage of this boat is said to be as much as 7,000 ma' ir 


2.— Addha .—The tonnage of this is set down at 4,000 rnaunds in the rains and 
3,000 in dry weather. It is used in all seasons: and is most used for 
carrying wood, bamboos, grain, patawar, &c. • 

Chauthaiya. Tonnage 1,200 maunds. This is the size of vessel most in use 
and carries bhusa } charcoal, wood, grain, kanda, sentha, patawar, &c. Season 
and lowness of rivers do not affect this size of boat. It draws but little 
Water. Hence it is the most profitable boat to the owner. 

4. — Malhni .—This boat is always 06 feet long and is either chaugazi (four 

yards wido) or tigazi (three yards wide.) It is used for all carriage 
without restriction, carrying even prepared lime. Tonnage ranges from 
400 to 600 maunds. 

5. Dungiya . This is a small boat carrying 70 or 80 maunds and is used 

only in carrying lime and the like between one ghat and another in the 
oity. 


. c ^ ar S e made for boat hire by the owners is determined by two factors, 
weight loaded and distance traversed. There are all along the Gumti ghats 
which are at well known distances from Lucknow. The rate charged is so 
muci pei 100 maunds to a given ghat. For instance there is liechghat 

.f 08 d°wn the river. The charges for coming up stream to Lucknow from 
that ghat are :_ 


Wood, 

Its. 

10 per 

100 maunds. 

Charcoal. 


12 


Grain, 

iJ 

13 


Bhusa, 

99 

9 

99 


and going down stream from Lucknow to Kechhghat the charges are one 

is +' +i Ifc * 1S calculated boatmen that the time required to come up stream 

in L , 1 ” 0 reqmred t0 80 d0Wn stream > in tte rains as 3 is to 1 j and 
the cold weather as 2 to 1 ; and in the hot weather 3 to 2. 

This i!lr ei k° at 1S of course at some expense in paying boatmen. 

Z r tW0 Ways - Tbe mdnjM " helmsman sometimes 
out of this pays the ? 0Wne J" Ia tllis ca3 ° 116 S ets half receipts and 
the boat owner m ° at !J en ^ secures bis own remuneration. Otherwise 
• . ,, pays ^ ie boatmen and the miinjhi monthly wao-es For 

instance, the manjhi will recei™ t? q k a y g S " x or 

the size of the boat- • oni ^ 9 ‘ ° 0r ^ per mens oiu according to 

3. It is a safe rule to T, ZZJtZt ItZl ^ 

assured that a chauthal/. ^ ^ - 1 “ 

Manihar. —There are two classes of manih&rs (1) kachera (mak f ] 

churis,) and (2) lakhera , (maker of churis froml&kM n i * a 01 0 43 a8 ° 

. i . F , A , , ^uuus nom iakh; 0 Glass churis are manufac- 

turod at lirozabad, Agra and other places in the N.-W. A beopari who im¬ 
ports those to Lucknow sends foradallal and calls a number of manihars 
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together. . These form themselves into a committee or panchayat and buy up 
the boopari’s tbok in shares. The usual prices paid are 

Plain uncolored glass, 1 Re. per 1000 churis. 

Plain but colored glass, 2 ,, do. 

Scolloped and colored glass, 3 „ do. 

These are then made up into sets, and 50 usually go to a set; i. c. 25 for 

each wrist. 

Take a case at random among the manikars at Aminabad. I find a set 
of this number made up as follows, selling for 2 as, 6 pies. 

Plain colored glass,. 9 for each hand. 

Covered with panni (foil,) .12 do. 

Studded with beads and glass naginas, 4 do. 


Total. 25 for each hand. 

The panni, beads (pot) and naginas are fixed on the glass churis by means 
of a layer of lakh. • Lac of the quality used is purchased @ Re. 1 per seer, and 
one tolah is required to make up 2| sets of churis. Panni is bought tor 4 taos 
or sheets the paisa, and one tao suffices for 30 churis. Beads are Rs. 2 the 
seer, but tnanihars buy by the guchhi (or string of beads), 5 ffuchhts for 9 
pies. One guchhi is ample for a set of churis. Naginas are 2 paisa per tolah 
and a tolah does for 12 churis. 

The account for this set is therefore : — 

18 churis @ Rs. 2 per 1000 | Oil 


1000 


32 churis @ Re. 1 per 
Panni for 24 churis, 

Lakh, 

Beads, 

Naginas, 

Charcoal @ Re. 1 per 100 sets of churis, 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Offi 
4-8 
1-8 
O’25 
1-92 


Tota 10 1 10'37 

This gives a profit of 6f pies per set of churis selling for 2|- as. 

The lakhera’s case I take in the same way. I find lakh churis such as 
Murao and Kachi women wear selling for 4 as. per set. These are made ot 
kachcha lakh and earth mixed in proportion of 3 to 1. They are coatod with, 
chapra and colored. The colors used are shiDgarf, hartal, and nil. 

The cost of making 2 sets is 


Lakh 6 chittaks, 

Chapra, 

Colors, etc., ... 

Charcoal (for heating purposes), 


Rs. As. P. 
...0 4 0 

...0 0 9 

...0 0 6 
...0 0 4 


Total 


0 5 7 
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This gives 2 as. 5 pies profits on two sets. 

Mftshclk saz. —Mashaks are made of hallali goat skins*, and murda skins 
are absolutely forbidden. The reason is obvious. Twenty skins make a tdc or 
batch. They are purchased undressed at from 12 as. to Re. 1-8 each small size; 
and Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 each the largest. These skins are sprinkled with 
‘ an n *mah (unrefined salt,) } a seer to a skin and they lie thus for a day. Then 
they are thrown into a nundold (earthenware tub) with 20 seers of chim'd (limel 
aud the vessel filled with water. Twelve days they lie thus. Then they are 
taken out and the hair removed with a khwrpi. They are then steeped in water 
in a nandola and the water changed each day for three successive days. They 
aie t en for four days steeped in water in which is infused 3 seers of wheat- 
our-paste This process is then repeated, but to the paste is added 2i seers of 
1 . 1 - ?U oT C ' done the skin is finally tanned in an infusion of babul 

•j ' . ? eeis to the score of skins. They are steeped iu this for eight days 

ant again tor 4 days in a fresh infusion. They are after this cleaned of all 
ose nap and again steeped for two successive periods of 3 days each in fresh 
usions of babul-bark. They are then sprinkled with khdri namak and dried 

is rp? Wn j P ‘ rJ he Skin ° f the Liud legs 5s cuti off > bufc the skiQ of fore-feet 
amed ‘ 1116 charge for sewing up is 1 anna and the sewing, thread, etc. 

• 6 1 anna per mashale. . 

ghara Ma lnd kS t a h e0f4Si2eS: ~ d0 gLara ’ tiu ghara, char ghara, and punch 
and Rs. 4. ^ res P ectlve P ncea afc P re sent are Re. 1-8, Rs. 2-4, Rs. 3-4, 

10 gWs ' 4 cWr 

Cost of skins, 

Khari namak, 

Chuna, 

Babdl-bark, 

dewing and thongs, etc., 

^ heat-flour paste and cooking, 


29 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 


As. 

12 

4 

1 

8 

8 

7 


P. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


Total Rs. 35 8 G 

is WlU SeU at prices noted above for Rs - 48-4. The profit 

• There are onlv Hva 

mashak does not last over a year it'i^T ^ VMt “J 7 . ° f Lucknow and as a 
business. ^ 1 obvious they must have a most profitable 

«. r.:: :;;s 
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in country vegetables and fruits are Kunjaras, Kabariyas and Khatiks. These 
persons buy vegetables daily in the rnandis to which they are brought by Mu- 
raos Kacbis and others, who are occupied in market gardening. They buy country 
fruit in the various seasons in the same way. Greengrocers who deal only in 
this limited way are not cases for taxation. There are, however, other dealers in 
vegetables and fruits who can fairly be taxed at Es. 5, or Es. 10. I allude to 
those Kunjaras, Bhatiyaras and other castes already named who buy up produce 
of fields, sugarcane, potatoes, onions, yams, ghoyan and othei vegetab es ) mi, 
store onions, potatoes and other tubers for seed and for sale when the market 
is dear. These traders are to be found in Huseinabad and Atninabad. ilioy 
often take speculative leases of the produce of groves and gardens and not 
unfrequently store tobacco. Local enquiry is the only means of deciding tho 

ability of such a trader to pay a license tax. 

A very large business is done in Lucknow in the sale of foreign fruits. 
The largest dealers in these goods are to be found in Sarai Bich between the 
Chauk Khass and Naya Sarak. Their business is of two classes (1) I hey buy 
fresh fruit, pomegranates, grapes, apples, pistachios, etc., from Kabulis, and 
(2) dry fruit, dates, almonds, walnuts, chuhara and dry fruits generally from 
brokers at Saadatganj. They also deal in tea, miscellaneous goods from the 
hills, wool, horns and yak tails, misbk, zafaran, and they likewise make up 
jellies, chatnis, pickles, preserves, and sharbat. Some dealers of this class pay 
Es. 25 license tax, although owing to the Cabul war the supplies of fruit in 
that quarter are in great measure cut off. All their purchases are made y t o 
nawabi maund. Their sales by thok are made by the same weight and a profit 
- is secured merely by au advance iu price. Sales by retail are all made by the 
lambari maund and also at an advance price. In the latter case the source of 

profit is therefore two fold. „ .. ... 

The haqq dalloli is invariably in sales of all classes of fruit, vego ab es 
and nuts, ‘ taka fi rupiya.’ It is a curious fact that sales of country vegetables 
and fruits imported to rnandis take place by auction and the Kunjaras chaudhan 
is the auctioneer. He reoeives an anna per rupee. 


Mina SaZ.—Enameller.—The business of enamelling is not carried on by 
sunars only but persons of the mochi caste have of late years begun to practice 
this art in Lucknow. The substance used (rnina) is imported in a prepared 
state and the mina-saz merely cuts or engraves letters, figures, pictures, and 
so forth on gold and silver goods suppliod by a sunar and lays the nima or 
enamel in the furrows which he has cut and places the goods in a bhattci and the 
enamel spreads and fixes itself in the required places. When the goods have 
cooled the mina-sdz cleans off the superfluous enamel with a file (sohan) and 

steeps them in khatdi (acid) of tamarind or lemon. 

The mina-sdz receives in the case of jewellery, for enamelling lines at least 
Ee. 1 per tolah weight of gold or silver in the goods sent him, and he receives 
as much as Es. 5 per tolah when the enamelling is of some elaborate design of 
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flowers or animals. The mina-sa* receives the gold and silver which he cats out 
m engraving the designs ho enamels, and in the case of silver goods he also 
receives the price of the enamel which he has expended, but jn the case of gold 
goo s he does not receive the price of the enamel because gold and enamel aro 
approximately of equal weight. 

The most expensive enamelling cannot be executed more rapidly than at 
the rate of a tolah of gold or silver per diem and it may be said that a mina-saz 
earns Re. 1 per diem exclusive of the gold and silver cuttings which he takes as a 
perquisite of las trade, and which more than pay the cost of the mtua which he 
expends. For the enamelling of sword hilts and large vessels the rate paid is 
muc ower t an for ornaments, being only 5 as. per tolah, and the mina-saz does 

”° IT™ ‘l 8 ?" Ce ? f tlM mi °» The reason alleged is that the 

■ ' ■ 103 W ;' al ? ar £ 9 a °d free and the scope for cutting away in engray- 

ing is greater than in the case of ornaments. 

blow neoessar y expenses of a mina-saz are price of wood and pay of a bellows- 

is but L In -1 I 686 are nGeded ° nIy Wben the g00ds are in the bhatfca > and fchafc 
„ ’ r . ™ e as corn P are d with the time spent in engraving. The average 

exp d,ture would be about 2 as. per diem and thus the -rina°-saz would earn 

silver lr«\l e76ry rUP u 66 Paid Him aS Wages > While bi9 cufctin S 3 of gold and 
silver more than recoup his expenditure on mina and tools. 

lJie tool used by the nnua-saz to eno-ravo wiH> i . . , 

resembling a 

Mochi, vide Juta-farosh. 

artificers. ThefiSb jJJhlt by latfw^The* 0ngravin S adopted by native 

latho placed on a tinahi „„d Y 1 engraver squats before a small 

like abutl IsteTr 7 P f m the r hstaUC0 to b0 ^graved to a tiny wheel 
This barmi i, the «|,'^,7^" “**'* ,d *» «P * » barmi. 

trivauce of »d 1 to the ^ T 

with a solution of kurani (corandum-sto»e) v'"*™" *“ nd 13 , wetel 

*•* trtr » 

worked with the hand? 1 ^ b ° l1 eugraviu S is b 7 a steel pencil (fauladi qalam) 
In neither case is a muhar-kan a subject for taxation. 

Mulammasaz or Mnlamohi mi , . 

t6m Tl \ h 7\ WOrd ’ US6d ignoran % for theformer r " * C ° n ' Upt *“* 
iUe Mulammagaz ia a gold and q’l , i 

or garm , The former is elecbro-nlatin^ 01 ! ? at01, either is thanda 

traders, Gann midemma is however 18 DOt lilucb resorted *° b y native 

* V ° r> Very comn «* a *d most sonars practise 

20 
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both with gold and silver. The process with gold is this. The 
article to be plated is overlaid with a compound of para (quick-silver) and 
gold and heated. Gold leaf is then applied ad libitum and pressed with a 
cotton pad. The process with silver differs. The surface of the vessel to bo 
plated is roughened with a steel chisel (faulddi nihanni) and covered with silver 
leaf. The vessel is then heated and the leaf rubbed in. The plater (mulam- 
masaz) is purely a day labourer receiving as a rule six annas per diem and 
works with materials supplied to him by sunars. There is no master-plater in 
Lucknow. 


<SL 


Murghi-andewala. —There are few persons in Lucknow who keep 
poultry-yards for breeding purposes to supply the market. There are, however, a 
few persons in Chiriya Bazar Nakhkhas, and one or two in Amiinabaci, who buy 
fowl in villages, fatten them in the city and sell them, and also breed fowl, 
ducks, pigeons, quails, etc. The market is, however, chiefly supplied by^ per¬ 
sons who go out from Lucknow and import poultry and eggs from. Kursi, 
Mulliabad, Kakori, and Zaidpur, in the Lucknow District, and from Sandila, Bah- 
raich and Bareilly. They purchase as cheap as 12 fowls of sizes per rupee, and 
these they distribute into three lots and they sell (1) 4 fowls per rupee, (2) 6 per 
rupee, (3) 8 per rupee. In a large lot a few fowls will be found which are sold 
at 7 or 8 as. each. 

Those who bring in fowls to the city also bring eggs from the same places. 
They are said to purchase hen-eggs as cheap as a rupee per hundred, and 
they certainly sell as dear as as. per dozen. But tho chief source of sup¬ 
ply of eggs is in the city itself. There are a great number of poor Muhammad- 
• ans who keep laying-hens and sell the eggs. These are tho people who 
chiefly supply the market with pigeons. There is no necessity for calculating 
the rate of profit enjoyed by traders of this class, for it is only in a very ex¬ 
ceptional caso that a License Tax would be found justifiable. 

Murassakar. —This workman is employed to set precious stones. He 
is called in Hindi jariya and pachchiwdla. There is some difference in the 
terms. Jarao is the setting of precious stones with leundan. Tachchi is setting 
by turning over a portion of the ornament to hold the stone. The latter method 
of Betting is little resorted to in the East. The former is the traditional 
oriental method of setting. It is performed thus. A goldsmith or jauhari hands 
to the murassakar a made up gold or silver ornament and the precious stones 
to be set. The setter places lac in the place which is to receive the stone and 
over it dank (silver foil) which is colored to match the stone. The stone is 
then placed in its bed and the crevice round it is filled in with leundan (gold 
rolled out much like a piece of tape) and this is pressed home with a steel tool 
called salat , much resembling a barber’s nihanni or nail-parer. The murassakar 
is paid by agreement on an estimate formed of tho amount and class of work 
involved. If however, the work involve the expenditure of a tolah ol kunilan the 


murassakar will receive B.s. 2-8 wages. Such a case would bo the setting of 
an armlet called nauratan gir. This is an ornameut with the nine conventional 
precious stones set; in a square centre piece, with two sidespieces or wings set 
with pearls and diamonds. This will be completed in about 3 days; so that, 
if a murassakar has constant employment, his wages may be taken at, say, 13 
annas per diem or as he supplies the dank, say 12 as. per diem. In all cases his 
employer supplies the hmdcm. 

The murassakar or jariya is seldom honest. He cuts away and scrapes 
out precious metal from the insides of ornaments, and appropriates part of 
the kundan given him for setting. As he uses surmai lac, which is heavy, and 
not chapra, it is not possible to detect fraud by weight. Trade custom rules 
that, if the employer of a murassakar open the ornament to try the weight, the 
murassakar is to be held a fair dealer if only 10^ mashas in 12 of kundan de¬ 
livered to him are found to have been used in the setting. If a less proportion be 
found the murassakar is held to have cheated. In the former case the employer 

must pay the employe for resetting and in the latter the employe must bear the 
expense. 


N. 

r c^icllclbcind.—1 his is the maker of stems or tubes (naiche) for huqqas. 

The cheapest of these are those which will be found referred to in connection 
>\ith the Madariya and Azim-ullah-khani huqqain the article huqqeWclla. 
The profits on these is trivial and no account of them need be taken. There 
are, however, naichas made somewhat similar to them, that is, without a qulfi 
°i nie ^ai joint and which sell at o paisa each. These are made of narkul which 
poor naichebands who cannot lay in a large stock, buy at 3 stalks the paisa. 

.,? S ^, SU ce * or ^ w0 naichas. Old cloth purchased from a gudar farosh is tied 
W1 1 1 , Ca 10un d the narkul and four light brass rings (challas) or bands of wire 

tatio lSCC 0° &0< T uie en< ^ 8 ^e narkul. A piece of panni is used for ornamen- 
‘ ,1 , , U ° damri is the amount which the naicheband calculates the panni of 

<1 ' , naie a to cos ^ him and the challas one damri. The old cloth and 
reat cos not more than one paisa. Thus the naicheband makes about a 
paisa on each naicha of this kind. 

to< nil . f i ^ niade of three pieces of narkul. Two of these are tied 

tagetw at a* ends where the, are fixed inte the huqqa. On the other end 

f ° Ue , , S . C 1 ai ? ^ aced and ^ke other end of the second the third piece 
/ 1S a ^ ac e a c l u ^fi* The naicheband buys qulfis from qulfigars 

n °r ' V , erh '^ ^ naiclla of this class is bound with silk and kalabatun and 
sells lor about 4 as. in which one anna is profit. A naicheband making up this 
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stylo of goods bays narkul reeds by the hundred and lays in stock. Qulfidar 
naichas are of two kinds ulti chin and gandeddv, The distinction is in the 
pattern according to which the silk is bound round the narkul. 

The naicheband is also the person who makes the coiled snake—like tubes 
used in smoking, and these are of two kinds, (1) satalc , a short coil used with 
the huqqa called bidar farshi and (2) pechwdn , the long and heavy coil used 
with a large gargari . Both are made in the same way. The workman takes 
a long, round, thin slip of wood, winds round it spirally a thick cord or fine 
rope and then over this he coils zinc wire. Outside this he binds the bark of a 
tree called Bliojpattar and over this again cloth, and he finally secures all with 
silk, kalabatun, and fine wire. A satak sells for from 8 as. to 5 Rs. and a 
pechwan for from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10. The cheapest of these, the satak sold for 8 as., 
is made in one day by one man and his profit, which is purely wages of labour, 
is 4 as. Each more expensive article requires a proportionately longer time 
and greater amount of labour for manufacture. 


Naginasaz, vide Almastarash. 


Najjar, vide Barhai. 

Nalband, Farrier.—The tools used r by the farrier are a hammer, 
zambur (pincers), nihai (anvil), sumtardah (hoof-cutter), poz mdl (curved-knife), 
and sohan (file). These he carries in a tobra (leather nose bag) slung across 
his shoulders. He buys made up shoes from blacksmiths at Re. 1 per 100 
pachmel (unassorted) and he supplies these shoes and is paid @ 4 as. to 8 as. 
each for shoeing and supplying shoes for small ponies and 12 as. to Re. 1 each 
for large animals. In all cases sis nails are driven through each shoe. It is 
the right of the farrier by custom to take the old shoes removed from horses 
of casual customers but the old shoes are the due of the sais in livery stables. 

The farrier buys shoes from the blacksmith pachmel (unassorted) @ Re. 1 
per 100, and nails are at 2 as. per 100. He pays the *6is half a pie per pony 
and one anna per horse ‘haqq dallali.’ The n&lband has over 2 as. profit 
in 4 as. and as much as 14 as. in a rupee ; but this is really wages of his labour 
and the custom which one farrier receives is not so great as to afford a profit jus¬ 
tifying taxation unless he has a contract on a large scale for shoeing Govern¬ 
ment cattle or the like. 

N&llbcli, Baker.—The baker in large cities bakes hJtamiri roh. "shfamdl, 
JculcJie, sdhw, kabdb , dal roti 9 mhciri } &c.,and exposes them for sale. If he buy ata 
at 10 seers the rupee, he will sell his roti at 2 as. per seer. One batch- of 
chittak rolls is 40 in number. The cost of flour is 2^ as. There is a lotah of khamir 
(barm) used and the oven is heated with a fire of straw and karbi refuse. 
The barm and firing cannot be more than 3 pies. Thus the baker has 2-j; as. 
profit on 2^ seers of bread. This is not, however, his sole business. He 
takes in flour, &c., sent by private individuals to him and cocks, charging 





dh61a fi seer for kliamiri roll ; paisa fi seer for roghani rotl, ( i . e., bread of 
flour and ghi or tnilk) and taka ft seer for pardtah (a kind of roll made flour and 
glii). The baker finds that this pays him because once the o^en is hot it is not 
difficult to keep up the heat. 

A nanbai seldom makes over 8 as. per diem, but there are in Lucknow two 
extensive bakers, Makamdu of Par chaw ala gali Ckauk, and Din Muhammad 
Kababi, of Nakhkhas. 


Haryal farosh,mZe Huqqewala. 

Naryal sas, vide Huqqewala. 

Newar-baf. —The weaving of newar is a steady business in Lucknow. 
Only new thread is used, purchased at one seer 6 ckittaks per rupee or Rs. 
29-1-6 per maund. The newar-baf gives this to acharkhazan who converts this 
into thiead for Rs. 2 per maund. The wages of the weaver are Rs. 4 per 
maund. The thread used is rubbed with paste which strengthens the woof, and 
the method of weaving is similar to that of tat patti. The use of paste increases 
Weight so that a maund of thread gives close on 43 seers of newar, say 42$ seers. 
The account of one maund country cotton turned into newar will be: — 

1 maund country thread, ... ... 29 1 6 

Charkhazani, &c., ... ... ... 200 

Paste for thread, ... ... ... 016 

Weavin g> . ... 4 0 0 


Total Rs. 


35 3 0 


The pioduct 42i seers of newar will be sold to shopkeepers at 15 as. 
per seer, u„ for Rs. 40. Shopkeeper’s sell retail at Re. 1 per seer. The profit 
t e newar-baf is Rs. 4-13 and the shopkeeper’s is Rs. 2-10-8. 
used f ' Cn '3°rs of newar also sell suti rassi—ropes made of cotton thread 
thre d P ai *khas, tents, &c. These ropes are either khalis, wholly of new 
made b ma< ^ e P ar tly of old and partly of new thread. The ropes are 

hands ^ <pL US W ^° P ui ' c ^ ase thread themselves and make ropes with their own 
at P« it S6 ^ t0 sbo P' iee P er s khalis rassi at Rs. 30 per maund and gilafi 

the latter a tTo'as.'per seJ^rpif 10 ^ 90 ^ 1 ! S0 ^ 3 * 6 ** 

[ seei. lhere are only some three or four rassi saz in Lucknow. 

Nilaksaz, vide Chirmfarosh. 

for far0Sh r Th , ere are two kinds of salt imported into Lucknow 

for consumption in food and-each must be noted separately 

tainmft .T e9k K Ckn °T Cawapore in sacks, called gon, con- 

CawnrorA i 0 ° vj ' D ^ * iere are fhvee qualities now selling ii 

Cawnpore, at Us. 12, Rs. 13_and Rs. 14 per maund. The Railway freight m th< 
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same for all. Suppose an importer brings 3 gons one of each class to Lucknow 

his account would be: 

3 Gons, 9 uiaunds nawabi or 10 
maunds 14 seers lambari, 

Railway freight, 

Cart hire in two places, 

Arath at Cawnpore 3 paisa per gon. 


39 0 0 

0 9 6 

0 6 0 
0 2 3 


Total Rs. 


40 1 9 


In Lucknow the importer sella by the lambari seer o2 seeis ot lus con 
sigoment wi„ ^ 

it 0 SS of wholesale dueling. The pensCri 

Wh ° Cawnpore and ia generally imported by 

retailing pansaris, and not by wholesale dealers 

The account for a maund imported would be: eon 

1 maund nawdbi, i. e., 46 seers lambari, . 9 ^ 

Railway freight, &c., ••• . ._ 

Total Rs. 9 2 0 


This is sold in Lucknow at 4 seers the rupee and the importer thus 
makes Rs. 2-6 profit. 

Nvariva —This is the refiner of precious metals, who washes the sweep- 
ings rtops and extracts gold and silrer 

down clippings of gold and stiver received from sar'afs s3 is 

and then separates the gold from the “>«'for his own use by 

nitrous acid (aqua fortis) and this is madeJby tb J quantities of 

distillation. Ttafag ^8 -* of tb'o lai E, 0 per 

5 seers each. I he puce oi luu iuiuj , seers shora 

maund. Two seers of (melted mixture of gold 

and kasis. This quantity sulhces toi R nv&riva’s still ia dry 

and silver filings or clippings,. The firewood 

wood sold at 21- mauuds per rupee ; and each tao diBtill . q • of tw0 

fire-wood. The cost therefore to the nayanya is 2-5-7 tor p 

Having his aqua fortis ready, the nyariyatakes r -mi and melt, itin « cruci- 
h ,0 (ghariya) £*-«»** ^“e « mZ eSWe drop of 

shield or glass phial prepared to resist the action of h . P 
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like balloons covered witli a coating of mud so as to leave only a circular 
portion of tbe glass exposed at one side for the use of the operator watching 
the action of the acid. The narrow neck of the balloon is of course turned up 
vertically to prevent tho contents from spilling - and it is not closed up in any 
way. The mud used to cover the glass is called pill matti. Having placed 
100 tolahs of raw a drops in the phial the nydriya pours on it 200 tolahs tezab. 
He then places the phial on a charcoal fire of 8 chittaks charcoal to a phial. 
When tho action of the aquafortis and fire has become complete, the liquid is 
poured off. The gold lies in the bottom of the phial, and the silver passes off 
w r ith the acid, which is poured into a mud vessel in which there ai - 6 pieces of 
copper. The silver adheres to the copper and is scraped off and thrown 
again with the tezab into another mud vessel in which there is no copper. The 
njatiya then places a cloth strainer over an empty mud vessel and lays over the 
c oth a sheet of bamboo paper. lie pours the silver and tezab into this strainer 
the silvei, settles on tho paper, the tezab passing through the cloth iuto the 
vessel below. In this process £ a masha per tolah of silver is lost. The 
si\ci is then further cleared by burning in a chhari (an earthenware pan) 
containing cold charcoal ashes ground to powder. In these ashes a lead is 
made about the size of the hollow of one’s hand. The silver is laid in this 
Hollow with a piece of lead and covered over; charcoal fire is laid above the 
as les and blown with a bellows. This clears the silver completely The only 
labourers whom the nydriya employs are two, one on 2 as., and one on H as 
pei diem. He receives Rs. 7 for every Rs. 100 of rawa he purifies and liis 
o e expenses on that amount are not over Rs. 3. 

Old ornaments are also melted down by the nydriya for sarrafs and sundrs. 
o on y Process required is’melting’in the chhari. For this the nydriya receives 4 

wl7 1 i°° ° f “ etal mGlted - Ifc is known that nyariyas employed by sarrafs 

o buy stolen property receive haqq eiiaharam as hush monev. 

a compoutyfu ya - mak0 \ CrUC ? leai:0r ^ ° Wn USe and the substanCQ used is 
mpound of khanya matti and paper reduced to a soft pulp. 


P. 

mil, f LV5«r,T , ' 1 I t ?“u°f’ ‘ POrt 7 " “"*»• H » » 

also private individuals, to carrv a rnanmi A P 7 chaser8 > P a >'chunwalas aud 

shop chouse and he ° 8 "“ B f ' om tto «“j * • 

value he carries according to distance. ThJ pllkdT, ^ "1!"“ ol gr ‘ , "‘ °“ 11,0 
oneganjand sells it at another. tJ 3 it is , Lt ! T*"?* 

palledar to a tnaund or two „ f ** in . ^^2 
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is Generally a seer the rupee cheaper than in other ganjesand carry it to a ganj 
on'the south of the river and sell it at the dearer rate Even on the south of 
the river retail price is alwaysa seer in the rupee higher than wholesale rates on 
the same side. This gives a key to the profits of a parohunwala vending gram 
who does not store speculatively butbuys from day to day in the cheapest market. 
It is two seers the rupee minus two paisas on a mauDd o gram. ' u3 > w 
wheat is 18 seers the rupee at ganjes north of the Gurnti the profit of retail 
vending of grain by parchunwalis is 3 as. « pies in 2 Es. 4 as. which he realise 

^ “llany persons who have a large business as chakkiwilas have tried to pass 
off as palledars because they employ palla laborers to bring gram to their 
premises for grinding. 


Panfarosh, vide Tamboii. 

Pannisaz _Panni is very tliin leather covered with a metallic coating* 

resembling gold (snnahli) or silver (rupabli). The former is not made in 
Lucknow but comes from Delhi. The latter is extensively made in Lucknow 

and the process of manufacture is as follows 

The pannisaz takes a sheep’s skin which has been cured and dressed but 
not colored (khudrang mesha), cuts out six pieces of about 10 by 9 inches each* 
steeps them in water. He takes a piece, when thoroughly damped pares it with 
a scraper until it is somewhat thinner than parchment or about the thickness 
of stout vellum paper. He then coats the surface with gum, dries it in tne 
sun He then paints the surface over with a mixture of ranga and glue, and 
when it is dry, the surface is rubbed with a glass much resembling the bottom of 
a bottle. This glass is called muhra. The brush used by the pann, saz is made 
of troat’s hair. Panni is sold for one anna the takhta and one workman will 
turn out 24 takhtas in one day but the profit of this employment and the de¬ 
mand for the product are not such as to justify taxation. 

Another panni is the tin foil used to put at the back of looking-glasses. 
This is called kachclii panni. It is made in the following way : 

Rano-a is melted in an iron ladle called kalchcha It is then poured out on 
a stone which has long ducts cut in it. These ducts are about \ yard long, and 
an inch wide, and half an inch deep. The ranga flows into these ducts, and 
the workman takes one of these bars and beats it out to about three times the 
length and double its width. He then covers it with oil and folds it up length 
wise. He repeats this process three or four times, until it is about 4 luches m 
width. He then cuts it into small pieces, the length being about double of the 
width, and operates on each of the pieces separately. The sheets turned out 
are 10 X 8 inches. One hundred sheets weigh a seer and are beaten out m 

two days by one man. . ... , , ov 

There remains pakki panni. This is of two kinds (1) sunakli, and (2) 

rupabli. The former is extensively manufactured in Mullihabad and is said 
to bo quite equal to the similar European article. Pakki rnpakli panm 13 made 
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in Lucknow as well as in Mullikabad. The metal is a mixture of 78 tolalis ranga 
and 2 tolaks copper. The process of manufacture is the same as in the last case. 
It is turned out in sheets as thin as note-paper and each shset is 6x5 inches. 
2,000 sheets go to a gdnth or ream. The difference in thickness of the sheets 
makes 3 qualities and the gdnth is accordingly either H, 2, or 2^ seers in weight. 
The precision of the manufacturer is such that the workman melts the weight 
required for a specific gdnth and produces from it the 2,000 sheets of the stand¬ 
ard size. Though some owners of panni factories were charged with License 
lax in 1879, it is doubtful whether any are proper cases for taxation under the 
Act as revised by VI. 1880. 


PclHSciri —The pansari is the trader who deals in kiranah, a term which 
includes q. 11 spices, drugs and chemicals, and also gur, ghi, oil and salt, either 
by wholesale or retail. For the rate of profit and method of dealing in gur, 
ghi, salt and oil, the reader is referred to the separate heads relating to these 
goods. As to the other stock of the pansari it is very difficult to lay down a 
into legaiding the profit which he enjoys: but I have found from accounts ex¬ 
amined in cases of objection to tax that wholesale dealers who supply retail 
shops make about 7A per cent, profit. The profits of the retailer are, however, 
subject to no rule aud retailers do not keep accounts of cash transactions but 
only of credit sales. 


Parchunwala.— This is a vendor of grain, gur, ghi, oil, salt, flour and 
wood by retail. He supplies all customers who buy daily these necessaries of 
life, ana .e usually has a steady daily demand from established customers. A par- 
c muvva a who sells all the foregoing goods in a fairly well populated mohulla 
can without hardship pay at least Its. 5 tax. Some idea of the profits Which 
such a dealer makes on gram will be learned on referring to the article Palledar 
If he has chakkis to supply his shop with flour, profit derived from this source 

that the a °V 0Q l00k i m3 Up the boH(J Chakkiwala. It may safely be presumed 
aueu W ""if 0n 011 aad is DOt l6ss th ™ * anna per rupee. Gur fre- 
rupee VJ parch UCh /u 0r0 ‘ . When ood is sold by talwalas at 8 maunds a 
highly profitable' 111 " 1 * r6tailS ** ** Se6lS p6C paisa " His busiriess is therefore 

cash auTkeenle'" 1 'Xi'* ^ X 7 f ° r ° asb ’ 0thers scl1 on credifc as well as for 

into the ahopkceneX' S' ^ lh6 ^ Whe “ a Custouiei ' g efcs deeply 
pawn by the should J b ^ °? PPer aQd brass vessels are seized and held in 

l„ them at ba,t the "- - -«• a~> 

Patwa, vide llaqeband. 

Pharya, vide Arhatghalia. 

Tf , 5 raChiya /“ TIli8 13 tho dealeria Pieces of cloth, remnants, cutting e to 
If a person purchase velvet, silk, or other expensive material to make clothes 

21 


0 
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he -sells the cuttings to a pirachiya. These pieces are re-sold by the pirachiya to 
topiwalas and zardozes, and if any one need a piece of cloth of a particular 
pattern t 0 mend a garment he will seek it at a pirachiya’s store. The pirachiya 
also buys up old clothes in which there is woven or worked gold or silver and 
also old gota, kinari, etc., and ho unravels these, and sells the gold and silver 
clnd the thread and silk of which they are made. 

There is no possibility ot determining a rate of profit on such a business. 
The illicit profits of pirachiyas are considerable for they deal in stolen goods. 

t me-patawarwala.— Tin and patawar used for thatching [ urposes are 
imported by boat and are brought very long distances from jungles on the bank 
of the Gumti. 


The dealer goes to the jungle and estimates the outturn of a patch of land. 
These jungles are generally marked in lots of 100 bigahs. The average out¬ 
turn of this area is 5,00,000 pulas of tin or 4,00,000 of putawar. The pur¬ 
chaser employs laborers to cut and tie these by contract and each' big handful 
is tied up as it is cut and is called a pula. The charges are all clearly fixed, 
and I take the case of 100 bigahs of each in known jungles as sample cases:_ 


Tin from Itaunja. 


Cutting and tying of pulas. 
Carrying to boat. 

Hire of boat, 

y t • • 

Carrying from boat, 

Octroi duty. 


Total Rs 


and a refuse heap :— 


1 .>50,000 @ 600 per rupee, 

1,50,000 @800 do. 

1,50,000 @ 1,000 do 

50,000 @ 1 anna, per bundle of 250, 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 

las,) 50 

0 

0 

... 50 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

... 25 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

.. 10 

0 

0 

. 145 

0 

0 

)w and fall into 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

.. 250 

0 

0 

... 187 

8 

0 

... 150 

0 

0 

.. 12 

8 

0 

600 

0 

0 


The profit is Rs. 455 0 0 
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Patawarfrom Naurangabad. 




Rs. As. Pi 

Purchase of 100 bigahs (produce is 4,00,000 pulas,) 50 0 0 


Catting and tying of pulas. 

... 00 

0 

0 

Carrying to boat, 

... 12 

0 

0 

Hire of boat, ... 

... 80 

0 

0 

Carrying from boat, .. w 

... 12 

0 

0 

Octroi duty, .., 

... 20 

0 

0 


Total Rs. 234 

0 

0 

These pulas are assorted and fall 

into four lots :— 




Rs. 

As. 

p. 

1,00,000 ® 200 per rupee, 

... ,.. 500 

0 

0 

1,00,000 ® 300 do. 

... 333 

5 

4 

1,00,000 ® 400 do. 

... 250 

0 

0 

1,00,000 ® 500 do. 

... 200 

0 

0 


Total Rs. 1,283 

5 

4 


The profit is 1,049 

5 

4. 


There is one difference betwoen the purchase of tin and patawar The 
latter yields sentha and this is first pulled and collected apart. It is separately 
tied up and stored and generally sent into the city before the patawar is cut. 
Take the average yield of the plot at Naurangabad, of which the patawar has 
already been calculated. 


Sentha 2,000 bundles. 





Rs. 

As. 

P, 

Palling and tying, 

«<• .... 40 

0 

0 

Carrying to boat. 

... 5 

0 

0 

Boat-hire, 

... 40 

0 

0 

Carrying from boat, 

... 5 

0 

0 

Octroi duty. 

... 8 

12 

0 


Total Rs. 98 

12 

0 

These sell at 10 bundles the 

rupee, ... 200 

0 

0 


Profits Rs. 101 4 0 

The profit on this business is exceedingly high but the risks are excep¬ 
tionally great and this sufficiently explains the apparently abnormal rate of 
profits. 
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PllZaWSWala.—The.brick manufacturer buys the field from which he 
digs the earth required for brick making, and the price ranges from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 100 per bigah according to the depth of earth suitable for brick making 
which it is estimated the field would give. He then gives out to Lunias bv 
contract the moulding of bricks at 12 annas per 1,000 bricks. The Lunias 
dig the earth, moisten it, mould the bricks, dry them and heap them at the skirt 
of the brick field. Then the briekmaker employs coolies or more generally 
dhoidars to carry the bricks to the brick field. A contract for laying the bricks 
in the kiln is given to a Kumhar at Rs. 20 per 100,000 tricks. Rubbish and 
sweepings are brought to spread in layers over the bricks at certain intervals. 
The brick maker usually procures these sweepings, etc., from a dhoidar to whom 
he paysRs. 4 per 100 sacks carried by mules. The fuel used for firing the kiln 
is wood and lcanda. 400 maundsoffuel will burn a kiln of eightlacs.°It is im¬ 
possible to tell accurately what the profits of a briekmaker are. The outturn 
of a kiln consists of bricks, khangar, nausadar and rora. Good bricks of the size 
used in Government buildings are sold by the puzawewala at Rs. 7 per 1,000 Con¬ 
demned bricks, which have come out imperfectly burnt are called tharra and 
sell at Rs. 4 per .1,000. Rora is of two kindspa/rf-a, the well burnt fragment, and 
xard, the imperfectly burnt fragment. The former sells at Rs. 3 per 1,000 
cubic feet and the latter at Rs. 3-12. Rakh or ashes of the brick kiln sell at 
Rs. 4 per 100 maunds and khangar at Rs. 4 per 100 sacks carried by mules 

Naushadar sells at Rs. 2-8 per maund. 



Q 

Qal aigar. Copper vessels used for drinking and cooking purposes ai 
always coated with tin and as they are very widely used, no Muhammadan < 
hristian house being without them, there is an extensive employment o-rve 
to tinners (qal’aigars). Vessels of this kind, to be safely free from poisonoi 
accretions, must be tinned at least once a month. Vessels which are tinned f. 

b °, U f ", P !' itkari < al T- (’•'»*** Mtija (sulpha! 

IP )> ' 1 nausbddar (salammomac). The naushadar used in tin sptsp 

very nnpure^kind, 4 maunds the rupee, procured at brick kilns Thereaftc 
and at all subsequent coatings they are merely covered with tin fciakail T1 
old qalat is removed as far as possible by scrubbing the vessel with groun 
kankar. lhe ground naushadar (1st quality, 11 as. the seer) is taken up o 
CO ton and by means of i t the q .l,i j. rubbed inl0 tte vess ',. TLo T J e ,. 

heated on a charcoal fire to prepare it for receiving the nausbtd.r and qal’ai an 

isthe 11 ^ “ Cigars call it. Tto bolial 

e lohnre dhaunkm, i lie charges for tinning are 20 as. pi 
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score of pots in European use; and 5 as. per score in native use The chnro 
are double for first time of tinning. The profit of this business is U as.’on"' i 
as. materials used, but there are so many in the business that no one'is well off* 

except perhaps the holder of a contract from the commissariat or for vessels or 
pots in a large public institution. 

Qalinbaf— Qalin denotes either a small rug used to spread on a char- 
poy or a floor to he on, or a larger rug like a pile carnet. The „ . 

extensively made in Mirzapnr of wool, and in Lucknow Central Jail of coftn 0 
1 he ordinary qahn -baf of Lucknow now weaves only small rugs of cotton T1 D ' 
AVarp is altogether new thread and the woof is old and new thread f 

gethor in the proportion of 5 to 3. The pile (called bod) is of new^ th “ d and 

18 made b * g 10 * and knottin 2 P^ces of thread on the warp after each successive 
passage of the shuttle. tussive 

Ihe jooiu and piocess and implements of weaving are the same as in dari 
weaving. 

Th7ordin?, 0f ! bl ’ ead ai ' e ,. gene, ' ally USed and costs Re. 1 per 3 seers. 

The ordinary charpoy-qalm is 2 seers weight and the cost of production is 

AT xt , , Ks. As. p. 

Lew thread 10 chittaks, .. ...080 


Old thread 17 do., 

Thread for bod 5 do., 

Dying do., 

Wages, char nafar at 4 as. per seer, 
Wages of eharkha -zani. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


G 

4 

0 

8 

0 


6 

0 

9 

0 

9 


Total lie. 


1 12 0 


Jnlf 11,0 , ‘ lin ‘“ f sl,0 P kee P era ** ana shop. 

Th 

Factory. 


keepers sell at Rs. 2-8. 

^This trade has been seriously damaged in Lucknow by the Central Jail 


Qandsiyah-farosh, vide Gurwala. 


Qassab.— This word has come to denote the beef-butcher as opnosed f rt 
c i 'wa . e goat and sheep butcher. Generally two or more qassabs join together 
keep a hatah in the city and buy cattle from surrounding districts anfd^ 
tbem into the Utah. They graze the cattle by day in the neShbourh 0 od of 
Arshbagh and keep them in their pen at night. The market is also supplied by 
Ivanjars and others who drive in flocks of cattle for sale, both buffalos and bullocks 

form/ ' 61 ' 6 i 16 J° ° kSSe ? ° f q(lSSdbS> kamUaddr an d ffhair kamUdddr. The 
ionner are slaughtermen who sell wholesale and the latter are retailers of r> ! 

who buy from them and sell atshops. The former always count the hide their “iff 

it and the latter sell at a fixed charge of 1 anna per seer for meat with bone l/d 









u anna per seer for boneless meat. Whatever be the profit this gives, it is what 
the retailer of beef makes. Obviously his interest does not lie m buying the very 


best meat, 


OeSL LUcaui _ . •. 7 /» • 7 / 

Oulfigar — Qulfi is the joint of tho stem of a huqqa and is made jaltbular, 
(curled) kuhniddr (having a joint like the elbow), hhamddr (curved), derhhhami 
(shaped ’like the letter S), and mlfeddr (bent at an obtuse angle.) These are made 

' ^ _ c ^ nnrl vnlln if. inf.rv 


from sheets of copper. The qulfigar cuts a slip of the metal and rolls it into 
a tube, places it in the fire, and joins it with a solder composed of brass filings 
and sohdgd. He then fills the tube with rdngd and taking a block of wood with 
a groove of the required shape cut in it, beats the tube with a hainmei into ^ 
groove. He then places it again in the fire and takes out the J (i)Hj(i. ere 
is no finish or polish beyond a slight filing given to the qulfi because it is covered 
by the naicheband with cloth or tinsel. One seer of copper will suffice for II 
qulfis which sell at 2$ as. per chittak for Its. 2-8. The cost of making these 


up is :— 


Ks. As. P. 
110 
0 1 3 

0 l 0 
0 10 


Copper 1 seer, 


* Kauga 1 chittak. 
Charcoal, 

Solder, 


Total Rs. ... 1 4 3 


His profit is Re. 1-3-9. A qulfigar can turn out 11 qulfis in a day but the 
•demand for them is not so great as to make it likely that any qulfigar is con¬ 
stantly in employment, or enjoys this daily income when in employment. 


R. 


Rafugar. _This workman is properly one who repairs rents and holes 

eaten by insects in Cashmere shawls, Rampore chaddars, pashmiua and other 
textile fabrics made of wool. He doos not execute repairs by laying on patches 
(paiwand) but he darns the hole so skilfully that no trace of a joining remains 
which can be detected by an unpractised eye. He also embroiders shawls and 
adds borders (hashia) to doshalas and chaddurs. As might be expected in the case of 
a skilled workman, his pay is high, but ho is only a day laborer, and so not liable 
to taxation. Care must, however, be taken to prevent the escape of pashmina and 
shawl brokers under the misdescription ofrafugars. Many of these brokers 
employ rafugars, and sometimes rafugars do shawl broking ; an< ^ the exact 


- Note.—A seer of rang'i is needed for 11 qulfis, but as the rang* is used over and over again tho 
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extent of the business of either must be known before it con be said whether 

tie case is pnma facie one for taxation. 

The work of the rafugar is sometimes called sozan kdri, that is needle 

w orir. 

Rangia Charsa, vide Chirmfarosh. 

Rangbhara •—These are the casters of pewter ornaments * 

They manufacture in this way tariyas, hanslis, pauwas, anguthfs m ° U ! cls - 

on. They have a profit of but a lew annas per diem and the S 1°, 
worth speaking of on this class of goods is made by kasbhara shop-keeLf 1 
bisatis who add these goods to other stock. P pers and 

Rangrez.—-The Indian dyer reckons six simple or principal colors fmn 
which he treats all others as being compounded. These are 1 

, Q . -i j ue (mla ) Ofthis there are various shades (l)nila surmai ah; 

(3) mla dudhiya abi, 0 r asmani. t ) mu. suimai, (2)mla abj, 

( z&r( l.) The lighter shade of this color is ralWi l >. 

/9 v . n ;7 Red (sorkh.) There are four shades of this color O W* !’ - 

(2) qirmichi, (3) shuftalu, (4)gulahi. 0l ° £ u| nar, 

VI.-Black (siyah). Under this head is placed siyah bhura or dark I™ 

khi B hT'(7) Sn.." three (») « ZZ 

(2) sbodes of tbia oolor - a) fiki,i “’ 

as C0WS ai0 ^ “ C0,np0U "* ° f ‘ h6 “™‘ tie, are 

(4, (1)mS8bi ’ (2> 

pai, ?4 I , I g 7a 0 r PO “ ndS8fje “°’ r “ dreJ -< 1 ) -4. oka.- 

bat the method o^preparation tnT "’’d'* 1 ?° °° lto “ a ” d ' TOollen fabrics, 

treat of the forme/and then of wnnN^' ° f d / em ° dl{Fers n:ucb - I shall first 
for a seer of cotton yarn or of wool 8 ’ Ving m a11 nofces tIj Q proportions 

COTTON. 

Blue —This color is g-ivon bv ft,r. ~ c ■ j- 
An earthen vessel called mat i 3 p f aC e d in fche '* P re P ared thus : 

crzizi: "V z 2 

ing » an old ,ntt which has beeu diaased, ^ 


up. After a few days the lime and refuse are taken out of the water and replaced 
by 1 seer fresh lime and 2 gharas of tali nil. After about six days the 
lime and refuse are taken out of the water. If the wfcteris tmged with red it 
is ready. If it is uncolored, 2 gharas of tali nil , 1 seer lime and * seer shir a are 
infused in it and the water assumes the required shade in about six days more. 
The extraneous substances are then removed from the water, and into the mat aro 
thrown h seer indigo, 4 seer lime, 2 chittaks shira aud two gharas of tali nil tak¬ 
en fiom another mat which is in working. The contents of this mat are stirred with 
a stick some four times a day for about six days j the month of the mat is then 
closed airtight. The mat is opened after a few days and it there be a rod- 
dish black froth on the water and if the water and drugs be yellow the mat is 
in a fit state for use. Then a seer of indigo, a seer of lime and one chittak of 
shira are thrown in and the last process is repeated. When the troth, water, 
and drugs present the same appearance as described in the last process the 
color is ready for use. It is a fast color. In preparing this color, it a 
west wind prevail more shira and less lime is infused ; it an east wind prevail 
more lime and less shira. Cotton may bo dyed in this mit for 2 days, but on 
the third day it is advisable to add to the water 4 chittaks lime and 1 chrttak 
shira • if the color grow weak 1 seer lime 1 seer indigo and I chittak shit a should 
be added. No articles should be dyed on the day when anything is added to the mat. 
If the water becomes low, fresh water may be thrown in. It is very much better, 
however, to have a second mat filled with water buried in the ground beside that 
in which the color is prepared and to throw into it the lime and tali which aio 
taken from the latter. The water of this adjacent mat is preferable for renewing 

the supply in the mat containing the dye. 

There are 2 kinds of indigo in use, khurja and tathiya. The former costs 
Rs. 27 and the latter Rs. 20 per panseri. The dearer stuff is the more profit¬ 
able as it is the more powerful dye of the two. The difference in s ac e ot blue 
depeuds on tbe amount of indigo infused. If one seer bo infused and the 
strength of the color regulated by tbe addition of water tbe following is the 
weight of the cotton which may be dyed in each of the shades. 

Nila, JG to 18 seers. 

Surmai, 10 to 11 „ 

Abi, 25 
Asmani, 30 to 32 )9 

Indigo is sold in Lucknow by nawabi rate. The panseri is therefoie 04 

seers larnbari. * . , , 

Yellow .—Yellow color may be obtained from haldi, harstnyar, tun 
seeds and from the flowers of the tesu or of the genda. If one seer of cotton be 
dyed, the quantity of these needed to produce a bright yellow color is £ seer 
in the case of the first three, and in the case of tesu flower 1 seer, and ot genda 
flowers 4 seer. The lighter shade called basanti may be imparted with halt 
the quantity. Haldi and genda are ground and steeped in water; tun and 
harsingdr are boiled j tesu flowers are steeped in water and crushed in tho 
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hands. In any case the quantity of water must bo only just sufficient to 
cover the quantity of material to be dyed, which iu this case is 1 seer of thread. 
After the dyes have been imparted, it is in all cases necessary to draw the cotton 
through a solution of alum. Half a chattak suffices for a seer of thread. All these 
colors are fleeting. A permanent yellow color is obtainable by dyeing first in 
kalcli and subsequently in aqqalbir. This is a vegetable product brought 
from Cashmere and is probably the shot-plant (canna indica ). 

Bed. —This color is obtained from kusum, patang, dl and manjit . Colors 
imported with the first two are fleeting and those imparted with the last two are 
permanent. An account of each follows :— 

(1) Kusum is placed in water, trodden and rubbed with the hands. With 
a seer of this prepared kusum the dyer mixes either a chittak sajji or 2 chittaks 
khdr (ashes obtained by burning stalks of the tobacco plant). These are mixed 
in water and strained off through a cloth spread on a wooden frame. The first 
color which comes is yellow and is called paiwar . The dye stuff which remains 
in the cloth is again rubbed with the hands, placed in water, and strained as be¬ 
fore. The color then obtained is the best red. The stuff which remains in the cloth 
will bear two in ore infusions but each successive color will be weaker than the preced¬ 
ing one. The color called gulndr is imparted by steeping cotton first in haldi 
and afterwards in the three several shades of red obtained from kusum , beginning 
with the last. Kathai is used with these shades of red to impart brightness to 
the color. Qirmichi is produced in the same way, only that the stnge of haldi 
is omitted. Shaftdlui s imparted in the same way as qirmichi , bub the colors are 
reduced to half the strength* Guldbi is also produced in the same way but the 
strength of the dye is again reduced by one half. Guldbi is of 3 shades, gahret 
guldbi. (2) phal guldbi y and \o) pidzi guldbi. 

(2.) Patang or Baqam —This is sappan wood, and it is only used for the colors 
gulndr and qirmichi . Two seers of cotton yarn are dyed with one seer of the 
wood. It is first cub into very small pieces and boiled in 3 gharas of water 
until only £ of the water remains. The wood is taken out and again boiled in the 
same way. This is repeated a third time. The thread is first steeped in water 
in which have been infused 2 chittaks dal hard and i chittak haldi. It is then 
cleaned out in a solution of alum, 4 tolas to the seer of water, and being now 
ready to receive the dye, it is steeped in the three successive infusions of patang 
already described, beginning with the last. 

(3.) Al .—Take one seer of cotton yarn, place it in a vessel with 6 chittaks of 
sajji and as much water as will suffice to cover the yarn, and press the yarn so 
that th e sajji will mix well with the thread. After 12 hours throw out the sajji but 
keep the water; mix with it3 chittaks linseed or castor oil; then steep the thread 
in it; take it out and dry it; then take 4 tolas of camel or sheep's manure, steep 
the yarn in it, in the same way as it was steeped in the sajji; wring it out and dry 
it; then wash the yarn once a day and dry it daily for ten days. Now take half a chit¬ 
tak of alum and seer 61 } mix them with as much water as will fully cover the thread 
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and place the thread in this infusion out in the sun for a day ; then wring it out 
and dry it. Repeat the process and the result will be a luminous red. 

( 4 .) Manjit—Mavjit is little used by dyers • it is much more used by 
chhipis. It is ground very fine and 6 chittaks are needed for coloring one seer 
of yarn. Yarn is first steeped in an infusion of salclci (the bark of a tree) for 
one day and is then dried ; it is then boiled in a mixture of sweet oil and the 
water from which it was previously taken ; it is then washed and dried. The 
manjit is then made into two equal parts for two infusions and the yarn is dyed 
in one and dried and then dyed in the second. 

Blade —To produce a permanent black dye, it is first necessary to give 
the blue color already described : then boil half a seer of dal Jiara in 2 |seers of 
water until only 1 \ seer remain. The thread to be dyed must be steeped in this 4 
or 5 times until the liquid is exhausted. Then grind 2 chittaks basis and 1 chittak 
iron filings; mix them with I^seer water and steep the thread as before until 
the solution is exhausted. Wash out the thread and dry. Next take 1 seer 
kitali, vfceep in five seers of water, and wash the thread in this preparation until 
it is clear of ill odours. For this purpose it is well to add £ chittak mustard oil 
to the water. 


Siydh hhura —Is a very deep brown and is produced in the same manner as 
xiyah. The preparatory coloring in blue is omitted. 

Agrai. —This color is produced with hatha. Take 2 chittaks hatha , grind 
them and mix in water with 1 chittak lime. When the water assumes a red 
tiDge it is ready for use and imparts a fleeting color. To render this color per¬ 
manent take 4 chittaks babul bark, or 4 clodttsik^jdman bark, cut them in small pieces 
and boil them in water until one-fourth of the quantity of water is left: steep in 
this the materialwhich has already received the fleeting color and the result is a 
permanent dye. To produce agrai bddarni, the quantity of hatha is A chittak 
to one paisa weight of lime. This color is fleeting and to lender it permanent 
4 chittaks of pipal and 4 chittaks jdman bark are used with water in the man¬ 
ner already described. Agrai hhashkhdshi is produced with l* paisa weight of 
hatha and 6 mashas lime. This color is fleeting. No method is known of 
rendering it permanent. 

Agrai mahua is produced in the same manner as agrai but requires half 
as much again of each ingredient. 

Khaki. —The deep {(jahra khaki ) color is produced with 2 chittaks of dal 
hara , either boiled or ground and steeped in water. After this color in basis. 
Ordinary hhdki i s produced in the same way but requires only half the quantity 
of tho dye stuff. 

Fdkhta hhdki is produced in like maimer, the stuffs being re¬ 
duced by one-half, and khdki dudhiyad similarly, the dyes being reduced again 
by one-half. To produce the color called khaki shntari > dye the stuff first in 
one-and-half paisa weight geru and proceed thereafter as for ordinary hhdki m 

Mashi t —Suppose one seer of thread is to be colored, first dye blue, then 


color in G chittaks haldi, then in kusumpaiwar ; dry and finish with a solution 
of 1 chittak alum; 

Zamurradi .—Dye first a nila dbi gahra, then proceed as in mdshi, faking 
however 4 chittaks instead of 6 chittaks haldi. 

Mungiya .—Color dbi nila • then proceed as in maslii using only 3 chittaks 
haldi . 

K'ihi .—First impart a light dbi color, then proceed as in mashi, using 
only 2 chittaks haldi. 

Dhani .—First color dudhiya dbi\ the rest as in kahi, 

Pistai .—First give a light dudhiya dbi color, then proceed as in mdshi , 
using only 1£ chittaks haldi. 

The foregoing compound colors are fleeting. The following process will 
render them permanent. 

Take 4 chittaks aqqal bir } grind and mix in one ghara of water, add 1J 
chittaks alum; place this mixture in the sun for one day; pour off the water and 
color in it. Another process is this. Take 2 or 3 seers rusa leaves, 1^ seer 
tesu flowers, and 8 to 12 chittaks naspdl- mix these together; boil them in 
water; place the decoction in the sun for a week, pour off the water and use 
it as in the last case. 

Kokai .—Dye in dl or manjit 9 then in indigo. This color is permanent. Dye 
in kusum or patang and then in indigo. This color is fleeting. 

Kakreza .—Color as for kokai using less indigo. 

Tjnndbi .—Dye alight red and then a light blue. 

TJda , bainjani, nafatmini and kdsni are all progessively lighter shades 
of red and blue imparted as for unndbi. 

Kanjai .—This color is produced by dying red as for kdsni and blue as for 
baijani. 

Naranji .—Color first in 4 chittaks haldi , then in 4 chittaks of the three 
shades of hasum and finally in 4 chittaks khathai . 

Sunahra .—Dye first in 4 chittaks haldi , then 8 chittaks kusum of each 
shade and finally 8 chittaks khatai . 

Ohampai .—Color in 2 chittaks haldi, then 4 chittaks kusum and lastly 2 
chittaks khatai . 

Gendai .—First 2 chittaks haldi, next 2 chittaks kusum, lastly 1 chittak 
khatai . For this color genda flowers may be used instead of haldi . 

WOOL. 

Blue.—Nila sumair —Boil 4 chittaks alum and 4 chittaks murabba nil 
in water ; dye the wool in this; then draw through cool water in which 2 
chittaks tezdb have been dissolved; wash well. Nil —-This color is imparted in 
the same way as the last but only one half the quantity of murabba nil is used. 
Nila dbi is produeed similarity, using only 1 chittak nil . Dudhiya dbi nil y a i so 
called ferozai , is produced by usiug half a chittak murabba nil, 2 chittaks 
alum, 2 chittaks tezdb. The process is as before. 
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Yellow .—This is produced in two ways. Dye first in clesi haldi 4 chittaks, 
then in 4 chittaks aqqal bir dissolved in water; wash out in 1 chittak alum. 
The other process ts to dye first in amba haldi , then in an infusion of the bark 
of the riri mango-tree. zdrcl surkhi mail ,—boil the wool for 2 hours in one 
seer kamila and as much water as will cover the wool, then wash out and dry. 
(2.) Basanti, this color is produced in the same manner as zard (yellow) by 


using half the dye stuffs. 

Red .— (1) 6ulnar .—Take 2 chittaks of kirmddna , 10 chittaks 1chatai 

am } 2 chittaks haldi and 4 chittaks tezdb- pound these and mix them together ; 
put them in water with the wool; boil up; take out; wash and dry. Another 
process is by using kachchi lakh 2 seers, instead of kirmddna } and other ingre¬ 
dients unchanged. Qirmichi .—The process is the same as in the last case only 
that haldi is totally omitted. Guldbi .—Take chittak kirmdana } 4 chit¬ 
taks tezdb and 8 chittaks Ichathai ; proceed as for gulnar. The three ^ shades 
of guldbi are produced by lessening by degrees the quantities of kirmdana . 

It is to be’ noted that where kachchi lakh is used as a dye, it is not 
thrown into the water with the other ingredients but its color is separately 
extracted thus:—Mix 2 seers dried kachchi lakh in water; rub it well with the 
hands until the water assumes a red color; put this water aside; pour on other 
water and repeat the process. This may be repeated until all the coloring pro¬ 
perty has been extracted from the lakh . If this water be used with khatai , 
haldi and tezdb y kirmddna is not needed. 

The colors gulnar and qirmichi are produced by another method in 
Mirzapur. Steep 2 chittaks sajji in water for a whole night. In the morning heat 
the water on the fire but so that it may not come to boiling point. Wash the 
wool in this. Next take a ghara of the extracted color of lakh prepared as before 
mentioned. Mix in this 4 chittaks of flour paste. Keep this until it feiments. 
This requires about a week in hot weather and 2 weeks in cold weather. Steep 
tho wool in this for 8 days, turning it frequently. Then dye in hhathai dm y 
haldi and tezdb boiled up in water, using* the same proportions for gulnar 
and qirmichi respectively as already stated. This is called mat ha rang , 

Black . — Only wool which is naturally black is dyed black, and it is never 
dyed sigah uhura , but only siydh gahra. Boil 8 chittaks dal hara in water, cool 
io and rub in 4 chittaks kasis to the dal hara with the hands, pub in the wool, 
boil again for 5 or 6 hours, cool, wash out and dry* 

Agrai .—To produce agrai proper take 1 or seers dhak flowers; steep 
them in water; put the wool in this water for 2 or 8 hours \ take out the wool; 
mix from 4 to G chittaks hhathai in the same way, boil the wool in this again; 
and Avhon it has taken the color, wash it out and dry it. Agiai bdddnii . Same 
as in the last case, using half the dyestuffs. Agrai khash/chdshi —as before, reduc¬ 
ing again by one-half. Agrai mahua.-~~i irst proceed as for agrai , usi^g* one 
and a half seers Midk flowers, half a seer but add to the infusion of hatha a 
‘decoction of half a seer bab.ul bark. 
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KhaU. —All khaki colors are imparted to wools in the same way as to cotton. 

Mdshi. —First dye with 6 chittaks haldi, then boil in water with 3 chittaks 
muralba nil and 4 chittaks alum. The haldi used in the first stage is steeped 
in the extract of aqqal Mr (half seer) prepared as described before. 

Zamurradi. —This color is imparted in the same way as mdshi, but the 
proportions of the stuffs used are : haldi 4 chittak, murabba nil 2 chittaks, aluur 
4 chittaks, aqqal Mr 6 chittaks. 

Alungvja. —As before, using only 1), chittaks of murabba nil. 

Kahi. —As before, using 1 chittak of ditto. 

Dliani. —As before, using £ „ ditto. 

Pistai. —Use half the ingredients prescribed for dliani. 

Eokai. —Color qirmichi with Idkh or kirmddna and then in nil mat as used 
for cotton. 

Kdkrcza , unndbi, tula, hainjani, nafarmdni , are colored in the same way, 
but each receives a less degree of blue than the one preceding. , 

Kasni and Kanjai. —Color guldbi and then impart a very faint shade of 
blue, lighter than in the preceding cases. 

Sunahra. —Use kirmddna 1 chittak, haldi 4 chittaks, tczdb 4 chittaks, and 
kiuitai kliali 1 chittak, in the same way as used for coloring wool guhidr. 

JS'dranji. —As before, using only f chittak kirmddna. 

Champai. —Proceed as before, using kirmddna H tolah, haldi 3 chittaks, 
tczdb 2 chittaks, khatai khli 4 to 6 chittaks. 

Gendai. —As in champai, using only 1 tolah kirmddna. 

The foregoing directions for dyeing will be interesting to all persons who 
admire the many brilliant colors which are every day to be seen in the clothing of 
the people in the East, and who may wish to know how these colors are produced. 
It is, however, simply impossible to give any certain data by which to estimate 
the profits of a rangrez. There are some famous dyers in Lucknow in the mohullas 
round the Chauk who were undoubted cases for at least Its. 5 License Tax, but 
there are no dyers of whom it can be said with certainty that they should come 
into II. class, 3rd grade for taxation. 



Rangsaz. —The only occupation for painters now remaining in Lucknow 
is on palki garis. Palankins do not afford the same employment which they 
did in days when there was no railway and when street arrangements were so 
had as to render palki travelling preferable to garis. 

The painting of a gari involves the removal of the old paint, the softening 
of the surface of the timber with sajji , sand-papering, astar (color-washing), 
a second sand-papering, a first coat, a second coat, a rubbing for smoothness* 
and then painting proper. After this comes picking out with lines and so forth. 
This is the orthodox method of painting a Vorientale. 

Oue carriage can be painted in 25 days, or two in onemonth,as a carriage 
lies to dry for a day now and then in the course of the many operations 
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ifc undergoes. Two palfef garis are painted for Es. 44 and the master painter 
has to meet the following charges per gari:— 

Workmen, ehdlis nafarft gdri at 3 as. fi nafar , 7 8 0 
Colorwashing, ... ... ... ... 0 15 9 

First and second coat, ... ... ... 1 7 O' 

PaintiDg proper, .2 7 0 

Painter who paints the lines, ... ... 1 0 0 

Varnisher, ... ... ... . 1 0 0 

Miscellaneous, sand paper, &c. ... ... 0 10 3 


Total Rs. 15 0 0 


This gives Rs. 14 profit on two garis. This is after all but little when it 

is remembered that the master painter himself works and the burden of superin¬ 

tendence .in a ’inatter of such delicacy as carriage painting is not light. 

Rassibat, vide Banfarosh. 

Reshamfarosh. —Two kinds of silk are imported in to Lucknow sawgal 
and banak. 

Sangal comes from Balkh and Bukhara through Amritsar and is of two 
colors, white ( sufed ) and yellow ( zard ). The difference of color in no way affects 
price. This silk comes in bandis or skeins varying from 3 pau to a seer in weight, 
and the present price for the undressed article is 20 Rs. per nawabi seer of 92 
English rupees: and it sells by the English seer of 80 English rupees. 

The silk is put on a large framework reel called charlchi, attached to 

the ceiling, and a man sits on the ground below and winds the silk off the large 
charlchi to another framework reel called liauti, and then from it to other frame 
work reels, one after another, called lihali , held in his hand on a staff, made either 
of shisham or of bamboo. If made of the former itis called distah and if o£ the latter 
tiigdlt. Hewinds the silk off in five threads, the first is called agdri and the next 
dusra , tisra, and chautha down to the fifth, called lcachar, which is a very rough 
and hard thread. The proportion of each in a seer of kachcha sangal is :— 


Agari, 1 chittak nawabi, sold @ Rs. 26 per 

seer English, 

1 

13 

10 

Dusra, 4£ chittaks, 

do. 


25 

... do.. 

3 

1 

4 

Tisra, 4^ chittaks, 

do.. 

yy 

25 

... do.. 

8 

1 

4 

Chautha, 4 chittaks, 

do.. 

)y 

25 

... do., 

7 

2 

9 

Kachar, 2 chittaks, 

do., 

>1 

10 

... do., 

1 

2 

0 


Total Rs. 26 10 3 


The original cost was Rs. 20 per seer of Rs. 96 nawabi weight and wages of 
labour is Rs. 2 per Beer. The selling price Rs. 26-10-3 gives a profit of Rs* 


4-10-3. 
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ScuigaX is not twisted for sewing but is used as wound off the reels for the 
warp in weaving gotci. 

The other kind of silk is handle, which comes from districts in Lower 
Bengal near Calcutta, It comes in bcuidis of 4 or 5 tolahs each, is opened 
on a gol charhh but wound off :n the same way as sangal on a liauti and 
Mali. It gives four kinds of thread, agdri, clusra, tisra, and Jcachar, in the 
following proportion per seer 

Agari, 6 chittaks. 

Dusra, 4| chittaks. 

Tisra, 5 chittaks* 

Kachar, L chittaks. 

Agan, dusra , and tisra , are sold untwisted at 5 as. per tolali : but the 
three are generally twisted into one thread irrespective of quality and sold at 
Es. 26 per English seer of 80 rupees. This silk thread is called maldul . The 
wages of winding off are Rs. 4 per seer and for twisting into thread Rs. 2-8.. 
and dyeing Rs. 2 per seer. The cost of this silk in the raw state is Rs. 16 per 
seer nawabi of 92 rupees English. The cost of a nawabi seer of colored silk 
thread is therefore Rs. 24-8, and this at Rh. 26 per English seer sells for Rs. 
29-14-5. The profit is therefore Rs. 5-6-5 per seer. 

Eoghan siyah farosh, vide Teli. 


Roghan zard farosh, vide Ghiwala. 

Rudegar, sometimes called tantiya , is the maker of catgut. Lucknow 
has been always celebrated for its catgut and the facilities for manufacture are 
great owing to the abundance of material. The gut of goats and sheep is used 
and as the number of these animals killed each day in this great Muhamraedan 
city is necessarily vast, the catgut maker enjoys the advantages of procuring 
abundant materials for manufacture on the spot. 

The guts of sheep and goats are steeped in water and cleaned with a 
stpi (shell). They are each 16 cubits long and each is split down into two 
strips. Ihey are then stretched round two poles fixed perpendicularly in the 
ground and dried. They are then steeped in a vessel containing an infusion of 
dudli maddr (juice of the ( asdepias gigantea) and other ingredients, which these 
traders will not disclose, and 5 guts are then opened carefully and four are 
twisted together on a phirauna . The remaining one is used to work in and 
extend the length of the guts to 20 cubits. Each piece of catgut turned out is 
of 20 cubits standard length. 

Jhe cost of guts of animals in the undressed state in which the rudegar 
purchases them from the chikwa or butcher is 7 score per rupee. A seer of dudh 
maddr is sufficient for 10 score guts and the other drugs used cannot be 
expensive for nidegars say that the whole does not amount to more than one 
.anna per rupee of undressed gut. If the rudegar buy 7 score of guts, his out* 
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tarn will bo 56 standard lengths of catgut which sell, at 3 as. per length, (or 
Rs. 10-8. » 

His expenses have been only Re. 1 for guts and Re. 1 for drugs used 
in cleaning. Ho is at no expense for labor as he and his family perform all the 
processes °f manufacture. Ho is looked down on by other classes of Mussulmans 
in this country where even Muhammedans aro affected by caste prejudices. 
This in a manner accounts for the high profits enjoyed; for others are detained 
from taking up the trade and competing. The business is a monopoly 
enjoyed by three brothers and the members of their families in muhalla 
Nawabganj. 


<SL 


Ruifarosh—Raw cotton is not imported into Lucknow from any 
place of production for purposes of export. It is brought into Lucknow for 
local consumption in staffing bedding and clothing, and a very small quantity 
is spun for a few exceptional cases of local manufacture of textile fabrics 
still lingering in the market. It is imported chiefly from Cawnpore. The 
weight by which cotton is sold in that market is fixed by custom at 48^ seers 
to the maund. The weight at which sales are made iu Lucknow is the 
standard maund of 40 seers. Cotton which costs Rs. 21-8 per maund in Cawnpore 
sells in Lucknow @ Rs. 19. Allowing for difference in weight and deducting 
cost of carriage, the profit is 12 anuas per maund. The only extensive cotton 
dealers in Lucknow city are at Saddatganj, Maulviganj, Yahiyaganj and 
Aminahad. The behna and dhuniya are only labourers and their remune¬ 
ration is either by weight or task. A likdf is a heavy counterpane^ interlined 
with cotton, average 4 seers. In this case the behna is paid 4 annas, i. e., I anna 
per seer. If the same behna be called in to prepare cotton for a rami, and if 
the cotton given him is only 3 quarters of a seer, he will receive as much as 4 
annas. The reason of this is that the labour in both cases is equal and wero 
he paid iu both cases by weight the remuneration would be unequal. 


Sabunfarosh. —Ordinary ‘ desi (tablin' (country soap) is made in large 
quantities by manufacturers in Lucknow who supply the local market and export 
to other parts of Oudb. The process of manufacture is simple. Two reservoirs are 
made, the upper large and with its bottom on a level with the edge of tha 
lower which is much smaller. In the upper aro thrown 3 maunds china (lime) 
imported from Kalinjar and Banda, and 6 maunds sajji (impure carbonate of soda). 
Water is added and percolates slowly through a hole in the reservoir into tha 
lower basin. Two days are required for the whole to pass. This fluid is then- 
placed with charbi (bullock and buffalo fat) and tel,, (either castor or linseed oil) 
in a large iron pan (kardhi) and boiled for about two days over a strong fir© 
and stirred with a bambu pot-stick ( khuriyd ) to prevent the rising of froth. When 
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ifc reaches the consistency of syrup, the fire is extinguished. Three labourers 


are needed for the first four of the seven days. 

The account of one karahi for one week is as follows * 


Chuna, 3 maunds, 

Sajji, 6 „ 

Chai'bi, 3 ,, 

Oil (castor). 35 seers, 
Firewood, 25 maunds. 
Wages of labour. 


Rs. 2 0 0 

„ 8 0 0 

„ 9 0 0 

„ 10 0 0 


6 

1 


0 0 
8 0 


Total Rs. 


66 8 0 


The produce is twelve maunds of soap which sell at Rs. 7-8 per maund 
(wholesale trade price) for Rs. 90, The manufacturer’s profit is Rs. 23-8. 

The manufacturer keeps all his accounts and sells by nawabi weight. Retail¬ 
ers who purchase from him sell at lambari taul and their present nirakh is 5J 
English seers to the rupee. Dhobis allege that 2\ seers of soap are expended 
in washing 100 pieces for sahib log and for native customers 1 seer per 100 
pieces. When the population of Lucknow both native and European is consi¬ 
dered (2,81,000) in conjunction with this estimate, it will be seen there must 
be a large demand for soap. There is also an export trade of considerable 
extent but not yet determined. The manufacture must, however, be undoubtedly 
extensive. 

There are two well known manufacturers of soap in Lucknow, one in 
Hasanganj, the other in Beruni Khandaq, and many others less known. 

Sadakar, vide Sunar. 

Saiqalgar. —Polisher of steel armiar and weapons. The sword or 
whatever it be, which is to be polished, is first rubbed with a kurand (corundum 
stone); then all signs of scratches and scrapes are removed by oiling and 
rubbing with a piece of cowhorn, and finally the weapon is polished up with 
a steel called misqal. 

The occupation of a saiqal-gar has now dwindled to a trifle, and he is 
a poor man. 

Salme Sitarewala, vide Zardoz. 

Sang-tarash. —There are no stone-cutters in Lucknow who enjoy a 
business which would justify imposition of a License Tax. Those that are in 
the city may be counted on one hand and make only chakkis and silbattas . 
There are none who make stone images of worship or cut building stone, but 
some there are who can cut inscriptions in the vernacular on stones, for 
setting in the door-ways of mosques. 


23 
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♦ ,*, Sa< * m ' called also Bhangerin— This female is an important feature in 
azais m the East. She chooses a prominent place in a thoroughfare and 
has a gay array of huqqahs on her counter, and has as her ’assistants young 
women, pretty and well dressed, called neauchis and ‘ she sitteth at the door o*f 
her house on a seat in the high places of the city to call passengers.’ The 
dissolute idler and lascivious gossip drop in and pay for the huqqah which is 
handed to them. The conversation is free, and the smoke exhilarating an d the 
visitor perchance retires with the engaging neauchi, or perchance with the 
naih-a (mistress) herself if she be not unbearably passed 

The huqqahs are always ready and, as a visitor drops in, a chillam is filled 
and passer] on a huqqah to him. In the chillam is placed a mixture of one 
masha oi char as and two masl.as of tobacco and the smoker pays from one paisa 
ro any greater amount he pleases, and the vain spendthrift will fling down a 
rupee for the pleasure of a chillam in the jovial company of the°sm?m. If 
he retires with a neauclii he pays more freely, but whatever his gift be it passes 
into the saqm’s hands. The sdqhi takes all the receipts of the shop and of her 
neauchis and she clothes and feeds the latter in return. 

Tobacco such as the sdqin sells costs 1 Re. for four seers and charas may 
be as cheap as 16 Rs. and as dear as 40 Rs. per seer. The custom as to 
clothing is, that the sdqin gives her neauchi {our suits in a year and some orna¬ 
ments, and as the neauchi is the attraction of the shop, the sdqin jg liberal in 
feeding, clothing, and supplying ornaments and the usual "pdnddan khassddn 
and other appurtenances of the public lady in the East. 

A sdqin with two pretty neauchis should after paying all expenses clear 
much money in a year: but on the principle that ill-got goods are soon 'spent 
such a woman will seldom be found with 50 Rs. to the good. 

There are men who keep shops for the sale of charas, but there is no 
immorality connected with these houses. The profits are very much the same 
in the case of a Charasfarosh as in the cases of the Chandufarosh and 
Madakwala. ( vide-sub verb.) 


Sarangisaz vide Sitarsaz. 

Sareshsaz. The manufacture of saresh (glue) is carried on in the cold 
weat her by leuppesazes. They collect the scrapings and hair of hides and skins from 
tanners, rangaiyas, chikwas, lultsdzei, himukhtsazes and others. They pay a merely 
nominal price for these things, which are more a refuse to be removed than 
goods to be stored for sale. They go round periodically and clean up the prem¬ 
ises on which these substances are to be got and pay a paisa or so for 
the privilege of the service. When a kuppcsdz has collected a lot of this refuse 
he puts it with water in a burnt earthen pot and boils it all night long, until the 
water has evaporated leaving- a syrup-like mass behind. It is then removed 
from the fire and the saresh which is abovo is poured off and the sediment and 
reiuse pieces of leather are thrown away. The saresh which is ponred off i* 
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kept in a kundali, open earthen vessel, till it begins to harden. It is then 
cub out in pieces with an instrument called hathwa . 

Twenty seers of refuse leather and hair are put into a pot at once. They 
have cost perhaps 2 as., certainly not more. Two annas worth of fuel will 
be spent m boiling. Three seers of saresh will be the result and the price is 
4 annas per seer. The profit is 8 as. per pot or viatfca boiled. The figures 
given are all muqanctri, i. e., the proportion of refuse per pot boiled and° the 

yield do not vary and the price does not fluctuate. 20 seers are always boiled 
in a pot. J 



Sarraf. —This term properly means a money-changer, but the business of 
a sarraf is much wider than the word denotes, and includes pawnbrokW 
purchase and sale of precious metals, and of gold and silver ornaments, &c. 

I he following are useful bazar tables ordinarily current by which the 
sarraf trades:— 


2 

2 

4 

16 


gandas of cowries 
2 addhis 
damris 

dhelas=: 3pies 
paisa 
annas 


Money . 


8 ratis 
o mdshas 
4 tanks 
11£ mashas 
11 „ 

4 to 9 m. 4 rati 

5 to 6 mashas 
16 chittaks 

40 seers 


Weight . 


equal 


1 addki 
I damri 
1 dhela 
1 English 
1 anna 
I rupee 


paisa 


1 masha 
1 tank 
1 tola 

1 English rupee 
1 nawabi 3) 

1 English chittak 
1 nawabi chittak 
1 seer 
1 man 


The sarraf buys U p cowries at 20£ gandas to the paisa (English) and he 
sells at the rate given in the table. This gives him T gan da profit in the paisa, 
A ganda is four units. He buys paisa from banks and treasuries at 16 annas 
and from shopkeepers at 16£ annas for the rupee. He sells at 13f anuas to the 
rupee : and sometimes he sells as near par as 15§- annas. 

Pawnbroking is practised by most sarrafs. They receive in pawn gold and 
salver goods, clothing, copper, brass and other metal goods. A reference to 
JVIclllcljs,]! will give a view of this business. 


The purchase of silver is regulated by rule. If the silver be of the quality of 
a Nawabi rupee orau ornament made of pure Nawabi silver the sarraf gives 15i 
annas for the English rupee’s weight, and if it be of the quality ofan English rupee 
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an ornament made of silver equal to English rupee silver, the sarraf gives 15 
annas for the English rupee's weight. If the silver tendered to the sarraf be not of 
the quality of the silver of an English or Nawabi rupee, or if it bo silver 
made up and having joinings, the money given ranges from 12 annas to less 
than 15 annas for each English rupee’s weight. The sarraf purchases old 
gold and silver lace and kamdani for the sake of the precious metal. When he 
has accumulated a stock of gold and silver in these various ways he hands it over 
to a nydrya (vide sub-verb ) who melts and refines the metal and the sarraf sells 
the refined gold or silver at the prevailing bazar nirakh. The net profits on 
this business are certaining not less than 10 p. c. 

The tricks and artifices of a sarraf are many. If he buy a tolerably new 
gold or silver ornament he often gets a sunar to furbish it up and he sells it for 
new. This is sharp practice but what can be said of a sarraf who weighs short 
weight and takes long weight and depreciates the quality of precious metal 
when he buys from ignorant persons. Such tricks are common. Besides this, 
the sarraf is usually a dealer in stolen goods and as he must quickly melt stol¬ 
en gold and silver he generally has some confidential nyarya to whom he gives 
such property and he pays him one-fourth of his illicit gains as hushmoney. 

Most vendors of jewellery made for the English market are not sunars but 
really sarrafs who employ sunars to make up goods for them. 




Shalbaf — There are a few Kashmiris in Muhallas Golaganj and Bans- 
mandi, in Lucknow city, who have tried to introduce shawl weaving into 
Lucknow, but the industry has not taken deep root. 

Tbe warp and woof are wool, and the loom is in all respects like the jula- 
has, but is raised from the ground like the British handloom. The woof is 
not woven into the warp with a shuttle but with a number of bobbins (called till) 
laid on the web along the roller immediatly in front of the weaver and on these 
bobbins there are wound woollen threads of various colors. These bobbins are 
made of kdkramda (? karaunda ,) which is much like boxwood, and in size and 
• tape they resemble thick but short porcupine quills. I have reckoned over 
500 tills on a web of a rumal only 2ij yards wide. There were four weavers 
orking at this loom and they were all guided by hieroglyphics marked in 
sino.s on pages of a MS. book. These hieroglyphics are understood by all 
workmen who have learned in the one school of weaving and the M. S. I saw, 
could be read and understood by some workmen in the Punjab and by other 
weavers in Lucknow, all who had learned in the school to which the master- 
weaver belonged. 

The wool used is imported from upper Asia through the Punjab and is sold 
in Lucknow in two varieties, white and black, and prices range from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 4 per seer. The borders of the long side of rumdls are woven separately 
the ramdl and are afterwards sewed on. These holders are woven with 
woul on a silk warp. In this case the skdlbdf has to lay in silk as well as 
wool. He is at no expense for cleaning the wool. It is done by the women 
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of the house. The dyeiDg is done by professional dyers (Kashmiris) and the 
charge is according 1 to the color, ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per seer. 

Weaving is done either by fixed monthly wages or by contract. The 
wages of weavers range from Re. 1-12 to Rs. 3-12 per mensem and not less than 
two can work a loom. The average is four weavers and the progress made on a 
web is about § in. per diem. The contract rates are 2pies per 1000 tills consum¬ 
ed or at Re. 1 per patti in the case of j dmawdrs which are woven in strips subse¬ 
quently run together. 

The following is the account of a jdmawar or shawl worked in the pine 
apple pattern:— 

Rs.As. P. 


3 seers wool, 

Rice for dressing wool. 

Spinning wool (if not done at home,) 
Dyeing, ... 

Paid to weavers at Re. 1 per patti, 


...6 0 0 

...020 
...6 0 0 

...280 
... -50 0 0 


Total Rs. 64 10 0 


This jamawar is sold for not less than Rs. 100. The profit is Rs. 35-6. 
It is yards long by 1^ yards wide. It is impossible to estimate the profits 
of shawl weaving when done by contract, unless the number of shawls woven 
by the contractors and delivered to the master weaver be known and their 
price. In that case the profit may be safely put down at Rs. 33 per cent. But 
when a shawl manufacturer has a number of looms working, each loom is worth 
about Rs. 150 per annum. 


Shamafarosh, vide Battisaz. 
Shirfraosh, vide Budhfarosh. 


Shirinifarosh, vide Halwai. 


Shisha-alatfarosh, vide Bisati. 

Shishesa,z —The manufacture of glass or, more correctly speaking, of 
glass goods, is but in its infancy in Lucknow. It lias Lad a long infancy. It was 
perhaps more vigorous in nawabi days when English manufactures did not enter 
the local market to compete with local manufactures. It was in an unde¬ 
veloped state, for glass itself was not manufactured. Old glass was bought up 
and remade into new goods. In this stage the industry still continues. Were 
glass made in Lucknow, there is great local skill available for the execution of 
really superior work. 

There are two manufacturers who do a considerable business. The most 
extensive is a contractor connected with ETusenabad. The other, a far less ex¬ 
tensive dealer, has small factories in various parts of the city. I take that at 
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Mukarimnagar as a sample. It, is managed by Rahim Khan. The factory 
consists of fchatched sheds. In one of these is a bliatta. This is a mud retort 
with a warm chamber above. The retort is fired with babul, tamarind or 
mango wood. The glass used is old and broken glass bought up at 2 as. per 
seer. Two small boys at Rs. 4 per mensem assist Rahim Khan who is paid 
Rs. 12 per mensem. The consumption of fuel is about one maund per diem. 
The outturn of glass goods is about 4 seers per diem and the waste of glass in 
melting is about 10 per cent. 

The goods manufactured here are solid glass, suDh as branches of chande¬ 
liers, and blown glass, such as pickle jars, phials, scent bottles and the like. 
The goods made are manufactured by attaching to the end of a blow pipe (a brass 
tube or an old gun barrel) a piece of glass in a soft state. To this other pieces 
are added and heated in the retort until a sufficient amount of glass to make a 
given article has adhered together. If the branch of a chandelier be required 
the glass is elongated and twisted to give it a spiral set or curl and then it is laid 
on a piece of wood and bent to the pattern required. If a pickle jar or bottle 
be required it is blown. 

The proprietor’s expenses and profits on manufacture are given by his 
manager for one month, say, of thirty days as follows :— 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. Pa 


Wages of manager, ... 12 0 0 

Two assistants,. 8 0 0 

Fuel30mds. at 3 mds. 

per rupee, .10 0 0 

132 seers of old glass 
required to produce 
120 seers new goods, 16 8 0 


Outturn of 120 seers 
new goods, being 
4 seers per diem, 
sold at 11 annas 
per seer, . 82 8 0 

Deduct,. 46 8 0 


Total 46 8 0 Profit 36 0 0 


Sirkclkash. —Vinegar-maker.—Vinegar is made from shir a } ras } gur , 
jjaman> and dhowan hardhi : but chiefly from the first named. 

Ras, juice of the sugar cane, is too expensive for manufacture of vinegar 
for the native market. So also is gur though in a less degree. The jdman 
fruit is used to make vinegar for medicinal purposes and attars and araq - 
hashes prepare it. 

Dhowan kar&hi , (washings of pans) is the refuse of the boiled sugar in 
which hdlivns dip their sweetmeats. The sugar is boiled in a large pan and 
confections, jalebis, &c., dipped iu this pan. When the pan is cleaned out the 
haltoai puts the refuse aside in a large jar and makes vinegar of it. This he 
uses to make pickles and chatnis. 

When sugar-cane is crushed it gives out the juice called ras . This is 
boiled and gur and rdb are made. The froth is skimmed off and put aside. The 
crushed stalks of the cane are laid in a vat (hauz) with a small outlet below 
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and the froth is thrown on them with a little water. The'substance which comes 
, . trickling ofi is boiled and becomes s/rira. This is the stuff which is purchased 
by vinegar-makers and tobacco manufacturers. 


The sirkdkash buries in the ground a large earthen jar ( mathor ) in which 
he places l maund shira and 2 maunds water. Then he closes it up and it 
remains closed for 5 months except for one day, when the mixture is taken 
out and strained at the end of about the third month. The average yield is 
If toaunds per mathor, being 1 maund first quality and 30 seers second 
quality vinegar. The former will sell at 4 paisa the seer and the latter at 2 
paisa the seer. This gives 3 Rs. 7 as. per matlior, while the cost of s/rira was 
about 2 Rs. the maund. But the older vinegar is the higher the price it will 
fetch, and the second class vinegar of this year, if kept till next year, will double 
in value : while the first class will increase some 50 per cent, in value. 

Each mathor will serve twice in a year and affords potentially about 3 Rs 
profit. There are sirkakash who have as many as 80 or 100 mathors always in- 
use for manufacture of vinegar. As the looking after the mathors is not full 
employment for a sirkakash he will often be found to combine with this 
occupation some other business : for instance, that of a talwdla or gotabdf as is 
often the case in Lucknow. ’ 



Sirkifarosh. Sirki is the upper joint of sentha, a reed grass, which is 
of wild growth, and is cut down and used to make morhas and chiles. Sirki is 
sold at 8 as. per maund and is made up by the sirkifarosh into what are 
called joras. Every one is familiar with these coverings which are thrown 
over bullock carts for shade in heat and protection from rain. Four Of these are 
made from a maund of sirki by one man in one day. His wages are 3 as., and 2 
paisa of ban will more than suffice to bind the edges of the 4 joras. They 
sell at 6 as. each. The sirkifarosh has thus 11 as. profit on the 4. If he be 
himself the maker, his profit is 14 as. 


Sitarsaz. It will be convenient under this head to treat of the 
manufacture of musical instruments in general, as far as I have had opportunity 
of noting it, in Lucknow. 

(1.) Stiinged instruments played with the hand and mizrdb (wire guard 
for fingers.) ° 

There are only three made in Lucknow, the sit dr, bin, and tambura. 

The sitar is a variety of guitar. The body is made of a hadchi or lauki 
(gourd) and the ddnd (handle) is of wood and hollow: but the most expensive sitar 
generally has a body of wood, either arr or tun, because these woods are not so 
su ject as others to attacks of insects and they are stringless and lio-ht The 
disc of wood placed on the tomla (belly) is called tabli. The wood uniting the handle 
an body i s called gulu (neck) and this is strengthened by slips of wood called 
pattas. The hollow handle is covered above with a slip of wood called langot. The 
strings are tightened by turning pegs called hhuntis. These are all of wood 
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The frets (sundaris) are made of brass or iron and range from 15 to 18 in number. 
The bridge on the tomba over which the striDgs are carried is called gorach and 
the perforated bridge near the Jchuntis is called tdrgahan , and is made of ivory 
or bone. The strings {tar'j are made either all of brass or steel or of some of each. 
The number of strings varies from three to seven. 

Sit dr s are made in Lucknow of three forms ‘Mad ham’, ‘Pancham*, and 
‘TarbdarL The 'Madham* is so called because its first string is the fourth note 
(‘Madham’) of the Hindu gamut, and ‘Pancham’ because its first string is the 
fifth note. ‘Tarbdar’ is made with strings producing what may be called a 
twang. 

Sitars are sold at Rs. 1-4; Rs. 2; Rs. 4; Rs. 5; Rs. 10; Rs. 25 and Rs. 50, 
and the price varies according’ to the size ? the string compass, and the finish 
of the instrument. The Rs. 25 and Rs. 50 instruments are called Purbi, because 
they have bodies made of hollowed wood which is against the custom of the West. 
The 50 Rs. instrument has also much ornamentation by inlaying, gilding, &c. 
The cost of manufacture of the cheapest sitdr would be about as follows:— 
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Wood for ddnd, &c., ... 


As. 

6 

P. 

0 

Wire and glue, 

*. • 

0 

9 

Bone for bridges, 

... 

0 

3 

Sundaris (16) 

•. • 

2 

0 

Catgut ( taut ) for binding 
Sundries, 


0 

3 

Laui (gourd,) 

... 

6 

0 

Wages of labour, 

... 

2 

6 



As. 12 

3 


As this instrument sells for Re. 1-4 the manufacturer has a profit of 7 as. 
9 pies. A workman can make a cheap sitdr in one day. 

The cost of manufacture of a Rs. 25 sitdr is about:— As- P. 

Wood for ddnd , &c., 


Wire & glue, 
Bone for bridges, 
Sundaris (17), 
Catgut, 

Wages of labour. 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


8 

2 

1 

6 

1 

8 


As, 


4 10 


This would leave Rs. 5-6 profits to the manufacturer after paying the cost 
of materials and wages of labor. The labour is a matter of one labourer for 
15 days, or more for a less time —pandarah nafar mazduri , as natives say, and 
the manufacturer earns 5 as. 8 pies per diem. Thus the manufacturer who 
makesboth a cheap and a more expensive sitdr will have, on one Re. 1-4 and one 10 
Rs. sitdr } R a . 5-13-9 profits. The clippings and cuttings of wood saved in making 






more expensive instruments are used up in making less expensive ana &uju,atu 
ones: so we may say Rs. 6 instead of Rs. 5-13-9. It will then be found that a 
kdrkhanadfir, or manufacturer of sit-drs , makes 6 as. profit cn each day's wages 
paid to each workman. 

The Bin ,—This instrument differs little from the sitar in manufacture and 
in make its essential difference is that it is made with two tombas. 

The tambura is also made in Lucknew. It is like a sitar but made with¬ 
out a pardali, and it is placed on the shoulder near the ear and played with the 
fingers close to the ear. 

(2.^ Stringed instruments played with a bow, (gaz.) 

Of these only the sdrangi , tsrdr and chikdrah are made in Lucknow. 

The sdrangi is tho fiddle of India and is found everywhere. The handle is 
as broad almostas the body. It is hollow. The body and handle are both of wood. 
The body is covered with the skin of the goh. The names of the parts of the 
instrument are the same as those of the sitar } and the cost of production and 
profit is about the same. A sdrangi sells for Rs. 4 and Rs. 5, not more. 

The tsrdr i s a kind of compound of the sitar and sdrangi and is played with 
either bow or finger. 


The chikara is like the sdrangi and has seven or eight strings. Three 
strings are of horse hair, and the rest of brass and tarbdar. It sells for Rs. 2. 

(3) Drums. The tabala or drum is of two kinds—bass (bam) and treble 
{zir). Both may be seen with the drummer ( tabalasdz ) who accompanies a 
dancing woman. They are placed in a doputtah which is tied round the 
waist aud the bass is played with the left hand and the treble with the right. 

The bass drum is made of an earthen bowl resembling the upper half 
of an egg and the treble drum is made of a wooden bowl resembling the lower 
half. Kumhars make up the former and sell them at 3 paisa each : barhais 
make the latter and sell them at 4 as. each. The tabalasdz purchases these 
bowls and gives them to such peisons as mashaksazes , who cover them—the bass 
at 6 as. and the treble at 8 as.—with prepared goatskin. 

(4.) A^ind instruments of the style of the fife, &c. Only one of these is 
made in Lucknow, the bdnsri . It is made of bambu or of brass and has seven 
notes. There is not such a demand for these instruments as would encourage 
a special business in their manufacture. 


Sonachandifarosh vide Mahajan and Sarraf. 
Sujiwala vide Chakkiwala. 


Sunar.—The gold and silversmiths of India have vory simple mechani¬ 
cal appliances and it is wonderful what well finished and delicately executed 
ornaments a skilful sunar can turn out with his comparatively rude tools. 
His workshop is usually but a small room and the ground is his bench. 
Ilis tools consist of a few anvils (niliaij } some hammers fhathaurij } a per¬ 
forated plate (jantaj for wire-drawing, a pair of pincers (zamlm), a pair of 
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tongs (chimti), a pair of scissors, a blowpipe (phunlcani), some thappas 
(brass punches and dies for stamping patterns on gold and. silver), and scales 
and weights. To 1 these add the angetha, crucible (ghariya) and some moulds 
(sanchasj and a gold and silversmith's workshop is furnished. 

There are many vendors of made up jewelry in Lucknow, but of these 
nothing will be said under this head for their profits are quite separate from 
those of manufacturing goldsmiths who are alone treated of in this note. 

Gold and silver ornaments are of four classes and manufacturers' charges 
are regulated accordingly ;— 

Silver Ornaments. 


Sddah 

... 

i 

paisa per rupee of silver, 

Chitdi 

... 

2 

} 5 

)) 

Murassa 

or jardo 

2 

annas 

)> 

Jdlddr 

• • • 

4 


}y 



Gold Ornaments. 



Sddah 

• • • 

1 

anna 

per tolab. 

Chitdi 

•. • 

2 

>> 

sy 

Murassa 

or jardo 

8 


>y 

Jdlddr 

•.. 

1 

rupee 


These are 

the prices 

charged by manufacturers 

or mastersmitbs 


employ workmen. 

The term sddali includes all plain woik in which there is no ornamenta¬ 
tion such as plain gold or silver hharas for hands or feet. Chitdi includes all 
work in which there are cut or engraved designs of flowers, letters, inscrip¬ 
tions, &c. Murassa and Jen do include all work involving the sotting of stones 
and raised and joined work. Jdlddr work is of various classes, European 
goods, filagree, etc. 

Besides this there is a large business done by sunars in cities in the 
manufacture of silver and silver-gilt vessels, &c., such as thdlis y tashtaris 9 
chimbals , khassdans, ugholdans , chavgels , surd Ms, guldbpashes, &c., for the 
Indian market, and teapots, sugarbowls, tumblers, &c., for the English 
market. 

Where manufacture of ornaments or vessels involves enamelling and 
gilding these processes are not performed by the gold or silversmith, but 

by other artisans (vide Minasaz, Mulammasaz). 

A mastersmith who makes up ornaments, generally pays his workmen 
by the month at from three rupees to five rupees each, according to the skill 
and efficiency of the workman, but sometimes he pays by task rates. For 
instance, a journeyman goldsmith of the first class will get 3 as., per diem 
for turning out four mashas of gold or one rupee of silver. As the master- 
goldsmith gives a trifle of chabena daily to each workman, it will be seen 
that a first-class workman whether at Rs. 5 per mensem or at 3 
as., per diem, is about equally paid. Three first-class workmen 
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ill turn out a tolah of worked gold (12 mashas) in a day or three* 
rupees weight of silver. They will in either case get 9 annas (three 
annas each) wages.' The master goldsmith will, however, -charge one rupee 
in either case for making up, and will thus have a profit of* 7 as. on the 
tolah of gold or three rupees of silver. It is obvious that a master goldsmith 
who does not employ first-class workmen but'manufactures plain goods will 
not enjoy such a high rate of profit per rupee or tolah weight of work 
turned out, but inasmuch as his plainer work is more rapidly executed, he 
may by the greater outturn he can show make daily profits equal to the 
superior manufacturer. Thus, let us take the second-class. A master- 
smith employs second-class workmen and does second-class work. His 
workmen will receive Rs. 4 per mensem or 2 as. per diem each. One 
workman will turn out eight mashas of gold in a day. Thus two workmen 
will earn 10 as. 8 p. for their master but will receive only 4 as. This leaves 
only four pies difference in the daily profits of the first-class and second-class 
manufacturer; but the latter has had to turn out a greater weight of worked 
goods to come up so close to the former. 

Sunars who make only sadah (plain) goods seldom employ journeymen, 
but they and the members of their family work. Even the females of some 
sundr families in Lucknow work in gold and silver with considerable skill. 

The manufacture of vessels differs but little from that of ornaments. 
They are usually made of silver and very seldom of gold, and the charges 
for manufacture are never less than 1 anna and do not exceed 4 as. per rupee. 

There is no doubt that manufacturers of gold and silver .goods add 
considerably to their profits by adulterating the metal in which they work. 
Custom allows them to represent a slight loss of weight in manufacture and 
under cover of this they take a further profit. They also store up the 
scrapings of their shops and sell them to nydnyas (^. v.,). From all these sources 
another 2 as. may be added to the 9 as. profits per tolah of gold 
or 1 anna per three rupees weight of silver. Gold affords greater opportunity 
for adulteration than silver. This calculation will give a first-class master 
gold and silversmith who employs three journeymen a profit of from Rs. 228 
to Rs. 250 per annum. 

The Persian word zargar is sometimes used in lists of traders for gold¬ 
smith instead of sundr : and the word sadakar is also used. Zargar is a broad 
term equal to sundr : sadakar is a maker of plain goods, light rings, &c.„ 
but the term is sometimes used to denote a Hindu goldsmith who has turned 
Muhammadan. 

A sadakar who is purely what the word denotes generally works alone 
in a small shop and makes up silver and gold armlets and rings for the native 
market. He can turn out a score and-a-half perfectly plain articles per diem 
and will receive 8 as. per score. He can turn out a better class of goods 
with slight ornamentation, flower-engraving, &c., (< sohankari ) at the rate of a 
score in four days and he receives Rs. 2 per score. 
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Tabalasaz, vide Sitarsaz. 

Talwala. —This word in its bi-oad sense of fuel-vendor would include 
the charcoal vendor and Icandafarosh as well as vendors of fire-wood, but it will 
be here used in the last, which is its restricted sense. The dealer in fire-wood 
(hcma sokhtani ) is also called lukrihava in opposition to the lukriivdlci who is a 
timber merchant. 

There are many persons in Lucknow who trade as importers of fire-wood. 
They buy np groves and odd trees, and jangals of dhdk and other Jchudrd trees, 
and cut them down and import the wood. The chief means of import is by boat 
but much fuel is imported by road from the south-east. The purchaser of groves 
and jangals estimates by hut (mental calculation) the approximate outturn of the 
trees (standing or fallen) which he proposes to purchase and tenders to the 
zamindars about Rs. 2 per 100 maunds for dhdk and other trees of wild growth, 
and Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per 100 maunds mango wood. Less is tendered for dhak, etc. 
because the labour and expense of cutting is greater than in the case of 
mango trees. The mango wood which the fuel merchant takes from a grove 
is only the refuse wood which is deemed unfit for building or manufacturing 
purposes. The wood cutters who fell trees receive 4 as. per diem or Rs. 7-8 
per mensem each and cut as much as 100 maunds in 4 days. The charge for 
carriage to boats depends on distance, but as a rule it does not pay to buy at 
more than 25 kos from boats. The charge for carriage by boat from Muhamdi 
jangals is Rs. 10 per 100 maunds. About 800 maunds on an average come in 
a boat, and suppose that a month expires in cutting and despatching this 
quantity, the wages of a responsible servant must be added, say Rs. 15. Thus, 
if we suppose five 2-bullock carts to carry 100 maunds 25 kos in four days at 
4 as. per bullock per diem, and half fare for each return journey, the cost 
to the importer of 800 maunds mango wood delivered at a ghat in Lucknow 
is Rs. 180. The present wholesale price is Rs. 30 per 100 maunds. Thus 
the importer makes a profit of Rs. 60. This is a profit of about Rs. 33£ percent, 
on his outlay. This profit is not excessive for in all fuel dealing the rate of profit 
must be high because the element olinsurance against risk is animp .'rtant factor. 

The fire-wood thus imported is sold by the importer at the ghat by a special 
weight of 48 seers to the maund. All calculations hitherto have been in this 
maund. The talwald , properly so called, comes to the ghat and buysby the 100 
maunds, and the cost of conveying to his thelii or fuel yard lies on him. The 
charge ranges according to distance from Re. 1-4 to Rs. 2-8 per 100 maunds, 
and there are carriers who contract for the delivery. A tdhvdld who lives at 
the furthest part of the city from a ghat thus gets 4800 seers for Rs. 32-8. 
He sells at the lambari maund, 3 maunds or 120 seers for the rupee. He thus 
makes Rs. 7-8 profit minus the wages of a permanent servant who chops the 
wood into small pieces. 120 seers is a very small estimate of daily satas for a 
theki, but take even that and deduct 4 as. for wages of the wood cutters who 
chops the fuel and profit will remain to the talwald Rs. 7-4 on 100 maunds or 


22£ per cent. This is a very low estimate. In 1879 during the cold weather im¬ 
porters sold fire-wood wholesale at the ghats for Rs. 20 the 100 maunds, and 
talwdlds stored at that price and had their stock round ufftil Kuar when they 
sold retail at 2 maunds the rupee. 

Parchunwalas who buy from tdhcdlas at 3 maunds the rupee sell by the 
seer at H seer the paisa; This gives them 4 as. per rupee profit. 

Tambakuwala. —There are various classes of tobacco dealers. There 
are first wholesale purchasers of the dried leaf from cultivators. These import 
and sell the dried leaf, buying at 48 seers to the maund and selling at 40 seers 
to the maund, or they make up the leaf with shira for sale in the prepared 
state. There are others who buy the dried leaf from importers and manufacture 
and vend the drug in a prepared state, and there are shopkeepers of an humbler 
class who buy up manufactured tobacco and retail it. 

It is clear that the importer of leaf who sells tobacco-leaf makes at least 
20 per cent, profit. He makes more in reality by storing but that may be 
allowed as a more than ample set off against octroi duty. 

The leaf is made up either soda or khannra. In the case of sdda tambaku 
the dried leaf is first pounded and then mixed with half as much again as its 
own weight of shira. It is then pounded again. Wages are paid each time 
of pounding at the rate of 3 as. 3 pies per maund of tobacco first pounding and 
half that for second pounding. The cheaper kind of leaf is used up in° this 
way. The account for a maund of leaf would be :— Rs. As. P. 

Tobacco leaf 40 seers, ... ... ... 4 q 0 

Shira 60 seers, .3 12 0 

Pounding 1 st time,. 0 3 3 

Pounding 2 nd time, ... ... ... ... 0 1 9 


Total Rs. ... 8 1 0 

This preparation (100 seers) sells at 8 seers per rupee, for Rs. 12-8. 
The piofit is therefore Rs. 4-7 or over 55 per cent. The tobacco when 
prepared is really over 100 seers because it is damped and sajji is often added, 
but this increase rn weight may be thrown in to the tobacconist’s g'ood to cover 
all miscellaneous charges. 

Khamdra tambaku is prepared as before with the addition of spices and 
scent. The best tobacco leaf is used:— 


Leaf 1 maund, 
Shira 14 maund. 
Two poundings, 
Khamira l£ 6 eer, 
Mishk, 

Spices, 


Rs. As. P. 
10 0 0 
3 12 0 
0 5 0 

0 2 6 
1 0 0 
0 4 0 


... 15 7 6 


Total Rs, 
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The yield is afc least 2 maunds 21£ seers, bub practically very much more'y 
owing to the moisture communicated in manufacture. Kkamxra tobacco is kept 
in store so that the perfume mixed with it may rise and spread with the leaven. 
The c tops/ or upper part of the heap, sell cheapest, at about 3 as. per seer and 
this is about half the tdo. The last few seers, ‘ tails \ sell at 8 as. the seer. The 
rest sells at 4 to 5 as. per seer. It is very fair to take the whole at 4 as. the seer. 
The price thus realized is Rs. 25-6. The profit is over Rs. 66 per cent. 

From the foregoing note it will be seen how enormous must be the profits 
of a tobacconist who buys leaf from cultivators and manufactures it himself for 
retail. He must make cent, per cent, at least. 

So much for hash'idmi tambaku. There remains hhurdani tambaku 9 i. e. f 

tobacco which is for eating purposes. This is steeped in gem (red ochre) by 

cultivators and then dried. It undergoes no further change in the tobacco 
vendors hands, but it dries more between the time the cultivator passes it to 
the wholesale purchaser and the time when the latter sells it to the retailer. The 
loss is about a panseri in the maund of 40 seers. Thus the storer who buys 
from the cultivator 48 seers at Rs. 12 and keeps the leaf till it further dries, 
may be said to buy 42 seers at Rs. 12. He sells at 8 as. the seer. Ho thus 

makes Rs. 9 on an outlay of Rs. 12 or Rs. 75 per cent. 


Tamboli. —This is the name of the caste which is devoted to the culti¬ 
vation and vend of pan. Tambol or pan is a succulent creeper the leaf of 
which is heart-shaped, and from this resemblance the heart at cards has 
come to be called pan * It is planted on an elevated slope where 
there is shade: and a heavy moist soil is preferable. The barai ploughs and 
digs the earth deep and encloses it with stakes and tcittar. The top is covered 
with tattar. Long shallow trenches are dug, and the plant laid in layers. 
From each knot rises a shoot which climbs up a stake securely driven into the 
earth at its base. Planting takes place in February and the leaves begin to 
reach their fulness in June. The plantation is called bhit, ban, or pdnwdri , 
and the cultivator barai. 

The profit of cultivation is certain for the demand for the leaf is unvarying. 
Although in a dry year the crop is liable to injury, yet the cultivation being 
under all circumstances artificial and crop the forced, there is not any danger 
of an absolute failure of produce. 

*• The four suits are ptin (hearts), int (diamoud), fiukm (spades). ami chiriya (clubs). Tne 
cards are tkka (ace), duggi (deuce), tiggi (chree), chaitka (four), panga (five), c/ukka (six), sattha 
(seven), attha (eight), nafda (nine), dahla (ten), gfnd&m (knave), libit (queen) and bddshah (king)* 
The ace is the highest card of each suit. Three persons ouly play and the two of diamouds (int 
ki duggi) is discarded from the pack. There thus remain fifty one cards. Seventeen are dealt 
to each player. Atrump card is not turned up, for spades ( hukm ) are always trumps and the 
holder of the ace of spades leads. There is no partnership, each player being for himself. The 
play and deal pass to the right. To deal the cards is tds bhdntna to piay a card is patta phenkna ; 
and to play the winning card in a trick is sir karna . Tds , it will be seen, is a pack of cards and 
patta is one card. Khildl is the correct term for defeat cards and is used thus ; his ke upar 
khilal hua, i. e. who has lost ? 



The rent paidfor the ground occupied by a bhit in Oudh is usually charged 
by the zamindar at so much per antar or line of plants ; 2 as. to 4 as. accord¬ 
ing to length of bhit. In some districts this rule is not adhered to, e. g. in 
Naugawan, in Zillah Cawnpore, the charge is Es. 12-8 per biswa. The biswa 
will yield 318 dholis, and the average price is 6 dholis per rupee. Then it may 
be taken that a biswa of pan will yield in one year, Es. 53. The labor is all hand 
labor of the barai and his family. The only expenses are the erection of t attar 
&c. This is calculated at the outside at Es. 20 per bhit and thus the profit of a 
biswa of pan will be Es. 33 ] er annum. 

The leaves are plucked every fifth day and made up in bundles of 200 
-each, called dholis. The average purchase price at place of cultivation is 6 
dholis per rupee. Beoparis bring pan to Lucknow from all districts, but chiefly 
from Patnd and Eai Bareli. They sell their dholis unopened at either 
ot two places. One is Qila Jalalabad, outside Municipal limits. Tliebeopari who 
sells here escapes payment of octroi. From these beoparis the tambolis of 
Lucknow purchase by dholi and the beopari sells at such a price that after 
paying all expenses he shall have one dholi in six as profit. The whole of the 
sales at Qila Jalalabad take place through the Chaudkri of Tambolis who takes 
from the beopari one dholi in six as his haqq. Thus a beopari who brings 
72 dholis has 12 dholis as profit and the Chaudhri has 2. The other place at 
which beoparis sell is Victoriaganj-Dareba. Beoparis who bring pan to this 
place have to pay octroi : but they arrange their prices as as to have their pro¬ 
fit as in the previous instance and the Chaudhri also takes the haqq drhai as in 
the other market. 


Tambolis who purchase at either place will sell either retail or at a quasi 
wholesale rate. In the latter case they take one dholi in five as their profit 
and if they sell by the leaf their profit is much more. The leaf made up with 
hatha, chuna, supari and ilachi is called Ur ah or gilauri. There are four varieties 
of leaf imported kapuri, halcer, bangla, begami, desaw ari, and halkatiya. At 
the present time two dholis of kapuri pan cost 10 as. 8 pies. This is 400 
leaves and 1£ leaves go to one gilauri. To make these up the tamboli needs 

As. P. 

Katha, one chittak, ... 0 0 3 

Chuna, £ do. ... 0 0 1 

Supari, 4 do. ... o 1 6 

Ilaichi kalan, ... 0 0 3 

Add two dholis of pan, ... 0 10 8 


... 0 12 9 


This gives 300 gilauris which sell at 4 per paisa for Es. 1-2-9. This gives 
to the tamboli 3 as. per dholi profit purely on retail business. 

It remains to note the process of whitening pan which renders it more 
valuable. Whitened pan sells at a fancy price. The leaves are laid in layers 
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in a basket made of patdwar and sprinkled with earth and kept damp. In 
twelve days green leaves become white— anguri rang . Pan will keep for three 
months buried in thf?> earth in large crates and then are storers of pan in Nurbari 
in Lucknow City whose sole business is to store pan and re-export to distant places 
where the season offers advantages, c.g., to Alwar, Ajmir, Rewari, Delhi, and 
the Paujab generally. Desawari and Begamipan alone are used for store and 
export. 


Tardabkaiya, vide Gotakinarifrosh. 

Tari farosh. — Tari^ or, as it is vulgarly called, ‘ toddy/ is of two kinds, 
tan proper, which is the juice of the palmyra tree, and sendhi, the juico of the 
wild date tree. 

Tari proper is extracted from a cut made in the tree and trickles into an 
earthen pot suspended below the cut. The fasl is Chait and Asarh. Sita Ram 
of Aminabad has at present the lease of 36 trees at Garhi Chinauti, six kos 
from the city. He pays 8 as. per tree for the season to the zamindar. He has 
two servants on the spot to cut the trees and gather the juice. He receives 
daily a consignment of 4 mons (an earthen vessel which holds 20 seers). 
He retains four carriers at \\ as. each per diem. Towards the end of the sea¬ 
son the yield will fall off to 2 mons per diem. The whole season is 3|r months. 
It will, therefore, be proper to calculate for 2\ months at full yield and one 
month at half yield to approximate the entire season:— 


Its. As. P. 


Rs. As. P‘ 

2^ months. 

Yield. 


Two servants at trees, 20 0 0 

360 mons of 20 seers 


Four carriers, ... 28 2 0 

each, sold at 2 paisa per 


1 month. 

seer of 3 pau tari to 1 


Two servants at trees, 8 0 0 
Two carriers, ... 5 0 0 

Kent of trees, ... 18 0 0 

Fee of shop at 12 as. 

pau of water, 

300 0 0 

per diem, ... 78 12 0 

Deduct 

158 8 0 

Tosal, 158 12 0 

Total, 

141 8 0 


Thus the profit which he makes is, roughly speaking, about double the 
fees which he pays for the license to sell. 

1 regret that I have not an account of a known lease of kkajur trees and 
yield of sendhi; but if a case arose the account could be framed on the lines of 
the foregoing. The hhajur is cut in the middle of Asarh and the yield con¬ 
tinues to the middle of Magh. 

Tarkash, vide Gotakinari farosh. 








Tat pattiwala ••—-dt is woven by Kaharsin Lucknow and the standard 
patli is 9 inches wide and 22 or 24 hdths long. The average weight is 3£ 
seers. A Kakar buys san at 3f seers for 5 as., cleans it apd twists it into sutli 
with an instrument called pheri or jmldi. This is two sticks crossed with an 
upright rising from the place where they meet. In 2 days 3| seers sutli are prepared 
from the 3| seers san. The rest is waste. The sutli is then woven at a loom called 
tana in the same way as a dari; a whole patti is woven in one day. The 
weaver sells it for 9 as. His profit is therefore 4 as. The shopkeeper who 
purchases at 9 as. sells as a rule at 12 as. 

Teli. —Three classes of oil are made in Lucknow, if they be classed by 
process of manufacture. The first class includes alsi (linseed), sarson (mustard), 
ddna postah or khashkhash (poppy seeds), tuyah (black mustard), rnahua, gola 
ndryal (cocoanufc), til (sesamum), Id hi (eruca sativa,) tulehm-i-husum (safflower), 
gehudn (a wheat grass yielding grain), and nimkauri (berry of the nim tree). 
These all are crushed and oil pressed from them in an ordinary Tcolhu. Eendi 
lid tel (castor oil) is a class of itself. It is made either with an iron machine, 
purchased in Calcutta, or by bhurjis, as will be hereafter described. The third 
class is medicinal oils, baddm (almond), and ndhu. 

Of the first class those most extensively manufactured are alsi and 
sarson. Take the former as a specimen case; and, passing by the kolhu worked 
by hand, which of itself can never be made so paying a machine as to lay the 
proprietor open to taxation, consider the case of an ordinary Tcolhu worked 
by bullock power. The Tcolhu consists of a thick upright block (Tcolhu 
proper) fixed in the-ground, with a hollow in the top to receive the seed, 
and a hole below through which the oil trickles; a revolving pestle-like 
piece of wood, called jdt, which crushes the seed; a long pole coming from 
tho jdt to the bullock yoke (jua) and an attached seat below the jdt re-: 
volving with it, on which the teli driving the bullock sits, and the pressure of 
his weight helps the jdt to crush the seed. This seat is called a Id tar. When 
the teli leaves, he places a stone on this to keep up the pressure. The bullock 
is hoodwinked to prevent its becoming dizzy in its continuous circuit. The 
amount of seed thrown into a Tcolhu at one time and pressed out is called a 
ghdn. A Tcolhu holds at least 3 seers, but as much sometimes as four. Let the 
ghdn be taken as low as three seers. Two ghdns of linseed are crushed in a day 
and, as alsi is now 12£ seers the rupee, we may say that in a day nad a half 124 
seers will be pressed, and the yield is never less than 2 seers of oil to 5 seers of 
seed. That is, 5 seers of oil will be produced in H days. There will be left 
7 seers of refuse seeds. This is called Jchali , and is sold by the teli at 26 seers 
the rupee. The bullock is fed on Tchali (one seer) and bhusa 5 seers per diem, 
and chwnni J seer. Bhusa is now 2 maunds per rupee and chmni is H seer in 
the anna. The wholesale price of linseed oil is 31 seers the rupee. The profit, 
therefore, of an oil miil worked by a bullock is a few pies over 10 as. in a day 
and a half, or in three days Re. 1-4. 
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There is in Lucknow but ono proprietor of patent machinery of English 
manufacture for pressing castor oil. A set of plant consists of two machines, a seed 
crusher and an oil greaser. The seeds are first broken in the former, and then win¬ 
nowed by female hand labour with a sirlci sup . The kernels are folded in canvas 
bags and placed in the oil pressing machine. The husks (bhusi) aro used to burn 
in iron troughs beside the pressing machine to heat the seeds and expedite the. 
fall of the oil. Sometimes these husks are sold to bhurjis who use this refuse 
to fire their ovens. There are two sets of machinery in the only mill of this 

kind in Lucknow, An estimate of the monthly outturn of one set of machinery 
follows . 


2 workmen at the crushing machine, 

Rs. As. 

P. 

8 

0 

0 

8 females to winDow at as. each per diem, 

22 

8 

0 

1 boy to fill canvas bags. 

2 

0 

0 

2 men at the oil pressing machine, ... 

10 

0 

0 

1 manager, ... . 

5 

0 

0 

2 servants to purchase and store seed, 

8 

0 

0 

. 

25 

0 

0 

Canvas for bags, 

10 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous expenses, 

2 

0 

0 

Total Es. ... 

92 

8 

0 


The quantity of seeds crushed in one day is as much as 15 maunds and 
the oil yielded is 5 maunds. The busks of the seeds are either burnt in the 
factory as fuel, in which case wood is not bought, or sold to lliurjis who use them 
to fire their bhdr. The present price of castor seeds is 13 seers the rupee and 
the oil sells wholesale for Es. 10-12 per maund. The potential profit is therefore 
Es, 135-8 per month on one set of machinery. 

The uhurji makes castor oil in a totally different way. He first crushes the 
seeds with a mused and separates the husks from the kernels of the seeds. He 
then boils the kernels, and when the water cools down, the oil floats on the 

surface and is skimmed off. The oil is sometimes separated from the water by 
straining in a cloth. J 

The third class is medicinal oils. These are made usually with a Teolhu, but 
W-ien inquired in small quantities, they are made by rubbing the dru" of which 
the oil is needed between the hands. 

Tezab bananewala, vide Nyariya. 

Thani, vide Arhat-galla. 

Thathera, vide Zaruf birinji-farosh. 

Topiwala. This is the maker of the ordinary skull capj generally 
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made of some light material, muslin or the like, and simply embroidered which 
is worn by nearly every native of the East, Hindu or Mahommedan, either as a 
sole covering for the head or under the dopattah or tmdmmah. But this 
trader generally combines with this the manufacture and sale, on a more or 
less extensive scalo, as his means allow, of cloth, velvet, and silk topis 

Act ir b ^r t f reo T? of ,opiw A sk3 ''T\° l wlom lave be “ tad 
Act H ,1878 : the manufacturer and wholesale vendor of the pairs of semi™ 

cular pieces of embroidered stuff not made up, which are required 

the wholesale vendor of made up topis : and the retail vendor of made un / • • ‘ 

retailer of topis not made up is not a case for taxation. Though all these three 

classes vend very expensive goods as opportunity offers, yet it will suffice t! 

review the manufacture of the cheapest and least profitable kind of tom in order 

to give an insight into their business. ^ 

The doth usedforthe ordinary fop. is bought by the web, twenty, arts for 
f J suffices to cut out sixteen topi,. Thus a web will giro 320 

topis. This is a universal rule. I have before me a pair of semicircular nieces o' 
embroidery (not made np as a fop: yet), which the manufacturer seilTat Rs 
l-G-6 the score. That is the whole 320 will sell for Rs. 17-8. Tho cost of 
production is Bs . A$ ; p _ c ° 3t 


Web of 20 yards. 

Stamping patterns, per web, 

Embroidery, (4 as. per score topis,) 

Thread for do., (2 polas 8 lachchas,) at 6 ; \ as. 
per tola. 

Silk netting of the hearts of flowers in embroid¬ 
ery* @ 1 anna per 20 topi, including silk, 
Dhobi, for washing and stiffening, at 4 as. 
per 100 topis , 


7 

0 

4 


8 

4 

0 


0 

0 

0 


1 5 0 

10 0 


0 12 10 


m, • , Total Rs. 14 8 6 

Ibis leaves a profit of Rs. 2-15-6. 

There is now the case of the vendors of mudo f ■ r u 
sample case before me. These are sown and bound ready for wear:— ° V ° * 

Web of 20 yards, ^ ^ P ’ 

Stamping pattern, per web, 

Embroidery (4 as. per score,) 

Binding (paisa fi char topi,) 

Thread, as above. 

Sewing’, (pdnch paisa ft kori), 

Washing and stiffening (damn topipichha). 


7 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 


8 

4 

0 

4 

15 

4 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 


<SL 


16 7 8 


Total Rs. 
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These topis sell wholesale at Re. 1-4 per score, or the 320 for Rs. 20. 
Profit of wholesale vend is Rs. 3-8-4. 


*SL 


These topis the retailer sells at from 5 paisa to 6 paisa each, as his customer 
may bargain. Say he sells all at 5 paisa each. His profit will be 5 Rs. on 320 

topis. 

The foregoing is an approximate estimate of the profits of trade in the 
cheapest style of topi put into the market in Lucknow itself. The illustration 
will only partially illustrate the trade of exporting manufacturers such as Ali 
Bakhsh of Faringhi Mahal. 





Uttusaz, vide CfOtakinarifarosh. 



Waraqsaz. —Gold beater.—In Lucknow gold and silver leaf are made 
in large quantities for use in plating. The gold and silver are flattened and 
cut into small pieces of approximately equal weight so as to have 150 sheets 
to a gaddi. If the silver be not quite clear the waraqsaz places up to a tolah 
of it in a funnel-like copper vessel called chongld and adds shorn, salt, and 
schdga. He heats this vessel in a fire, blowing up the fire with a blowpipe. 
This clears the silver of all foreign matter. The next process is to place each 
piece of metal on a jhilli, and then lay them one over the other and enclose them 
to the number of 150 in an envelope made of sheep skin. This gaddi as it 
is called is then pounded with a hammer. The pounding is done by laborers 
who receive wages at fixed rate. Those wages are the only expenses of the 
silver beater except the annual renewing of stock of jhillis. The gold beater is 
at a further charge, viz:—.wages paid to the ddwdlilmh who draws the gold 
into wire preparatory to cutting it into pieces. 

There are three kinds of gold and silver leaf made, thick for mulamma, 
thinner for use with medicines, and still thinner for wrapping pdn. The jhilli 
used to place between the pieces of metal is a thin leather membrane, fine as 
tissue paper, made from deer skin. 




The following account shows the intrinsic value of each leaf and cost of 
production and profit to the gold-beater:— 



Mashas to 
the gaddi. 

Wages of 
laborer. 

Total 

cost. 

Selling 

price. 

Profit on a 
gaddi. 

Silver. 

1st quality, 

2nd do. 

t 

12 mashas, 

9 „ 

Rs. As. P. 

0 4 0 

0 6 0 

Rs. As. P. 
16 0 
13 6 

Rs. As. P. 
(per gaddi) 
2 4 0 

2 0 0 

Rs. As. P 
0 14 0 
0 12 6 

Gold. 






1st quality, 

2nd do. 

27 „ 

9 „ 

14 0 

1 4 0 

48 8 0 
17 0 0 

56 4 0 

18 12 0 ] 

7 12 0 
1 12 0 


Y. 

Yakkawala. —A yakkdwal'd who takes a yaTclca out of town will travel 
10 kos per diem and will charge 12 as. per diom. Two persons will be accom¬ 
modated in the vehicle. A yakkatvdld considers it a loss to take passengers out 
of town ; hence it may be concluded that a yalcha in town is pretty sure to bring’ 
the owners something over 12 as. per diem. The expenses per diem of keeping a 
yakka are 4|r as., i. e., 1-| as. grass, li| gram, as. driver’s wages. Thus one 
yalcha will not give the owners Rs, 200 net annual earnings, unless he drives 
it himself. Then the earnings just pass Rs. 200. Otherwise the income will be 
about Rs. 165 per annum. Three yakkas will support Rs. 10 tax. 


2 . 

Zangarsaz— The manufacture of sanydr (acotate of copper) is carried 
on by the sirkakash, manufacturer of vinegar* He buys up copper filings and 
chips from copper-vessel-makers at about 18 as. the seer. He takes unrefined 
vinegar worth about Re. 1-12 per maund and distils it by means of a doljcmtar. 
The process is this. A large vessel is placed on the fire and vinegar poured into 
it. A smaller earthen vessel with a very wido mouth is placed inside. It is 
empty. The large vessel is closed air-tight and the vinegar boiled. The araq 
as it is called, distilled vinegar, passes into the smaller vessel. This araq is used 
to pour on the copper shavings. About one seer of these is placed in a pot of 



















(crockery of some kind) and enough araq to cover the shavings is poured on 
them and stirred up. The pot is closed by night and left open in the sun bv 
day. The araq is poured off after 24 hours into another vessel and water added. 
It is left standing until the water evaporates and the zangdr remains as a 
deposit. The copper shavings which were left in the pot when the araq was 
poured off are again used as beforo with more araq and some fresh shavings. 
Thus the process goes on for the whole round of the cold weather. The manu¬ 
facture ceases in the hot weather and rains. 

A maund of vinegar yields about 25 seers of araq, and this is about the 
proportion which is calculated to go to a seer of copper filings or shavings. Two 
maunds of wood (costing about 6 as. in the cold weather) are needed to boil up 
the maund of sirka. The outturn of zangar is 1-| seers, and the average price 
is Rs. 3-4 per seer. Thus the expenditure is Rs. 2-15, the price realized 
Rs. 4-1, and the profit Re. 1-2. 

A deposit of zangar is also made in one of the processes of the nyariyd’s 
business (vide sub verb.) 

Zardoz. —The gold embroidery of Lucknow is much famed and come 
mands a large market. This branch of industry took its rise under the nativ- 
court and became so extended as to rival the products of Dehli. The demand 
was at first only for goods for tho native market, saddle cloths, pillow covers, 
masnad takiyas,pardahs, elephant housings, bed covers, pankahs, topis, shoos, 
angarkhas, and other articles of clothing : but there is now a large European 
market for slippers, table covers and other goods. One of the spocial demands 
of tho native market is for patkas to carry on Muharram processions. 

The process of manufacture is simple but interesting. A piece of coarse can¬ 
vas or nainmkh, or mdrldn , is sewn to the four sides of a frame, like a Berlin wool 
work frame, capable of adjustment by pegs fixed in holes in the sides. This 
frame is called hdrchob and this base of inferior cloth is called astar. On the 
astar is tacked the velvet, silk, crape, sarcenet, or other ground on which tho 
gold embroidery is to be worked out, and the pattern is traced on the material 
by a masawivir who uses a brush or pencil mado of squirrel’s hair and a white 
paste of sandal or chandan. 

Flowers, etc., be l and hut a, are worked with thread and then worked over 
with silk. The whole material is then weighed and the gold embroidery is 
begun. This embroidery is all done with salma and sitdra which will bo 
described hereafter. On completion the work is again weighed and the whole 
weight of the gold (or silver, for the silver embroidery is done in the same way) 
is ascertained by deducting the weight already noted. The gold embroiderers 
are paid at rates varying according to skill of the workman from 10 as. to 
Re. 1-8 per tolah of precious metal (mdl) used. The master zardoz makes a 

total of whole cost and adds to it 4 as. per rupee (minimum rate ever charged) 
for profit. s ' 


Thus tlie following is the account of a pair of slippers now before me pur¬ 
chased for the Melbourne Exhibition :— 

Us. As. J?. 


••• ••• • •• 

. . . ... 

0 

2 

0 

Makhmal, 

Cotton and silk thread, 

• • • 

2 

0 

0 

..» ... 

0 

8 

0 

Likhdi (wages of painter,) 

2 laborers, 5 days 

0 

8 

0 

Wages of thread sewers 4 as. per die.: 

,2 

8 

0 

Mai, ( salma-sitdra 8 tolahs at Us. 2-2 

per tolah, 

17 

0 

0 

Wages of embroiderers at 12 as. per 

tolah,... 

6 

0 

0 


Total Rs. 

28 

10 

0 

Adds 4 as. 

per Re. for profit, 

7 

2 

0 


Selling price, 

35 

12 

0 


That the foregoing must be correct, I have no doubt as the greatest eardos 
of Lucknow has assured me that 4 as. per rupee is minimum rate of profit. 

What are salma and sitdra ? 

The former term covers salma proper, landani, dapka salma, ajlait, 
gokhru ki bogali. These are all made of fine gold or silver wire made to 
curl so as to make a spiral wire. The thread may be close or slightly free 
iu its curl. In the former way are made up all salma, dapka salma and ajlait, 
and in the latter way are made landani and gokhru hi bogali. All those again are 
made of round -wire or flat wire. Of tho former are made salma and landani, 
and of the latter dapka salma, ajlait, and gokhru ki bogali . The wire used in 
manufacture of all is the wire which is delivered round by tho tdrkasfi or flat¬ 
tened by the tardabkaiya, {vide GrOtcLWctlcl). These are given by gotawalas and 
zardozes to workmen who make up salma, &o., chiefly three*classea of goods, 
whether gold or silver {sunahra or rupahla) (1), 1 masha of metal to 8 yards, 
in which case the pay is 10 per tolah: (2) 1 masha to 4 yards, in which case 
the wages are Rs. 4 per 100 tolahs: (3) 1 masha to the yard, and in this case 
wages are Rs. 3 per 100 tolas. The gold Salma which is of the first-class, one 
masha to the yard; sells for Rs. 2-4 per tolah. 

Salma is made up chiefly by Muhammadan women living in pardah and 
it is difficult to find one willing to show the machine with which it is made or 
explain the process of manufacture. It is said that there are two machines 
used, differing in construction, I have seen but one. On a bench some 15 
inches high, resembling a four-legged stool, before which the operator sits, there 
is a long, fine needle of spring steel, the point of which is toward the worker. 
This needle has the point passed through a hole in a small wooden upright and 
the other end, which is covered with a knob of wax, is passed through a hole in 
another upright and fixed in the axle of a lathe. This lathe is turned by a 
wheel which is on the bench at the worker’s right. To the left is a reel of 
gold or silver wire on a perpendicular pin. The end of the wire is brought to 
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the steel needle and twisted round it until it gets a grip. Then the wheol is 
turned with the right hand. The needle revolves and draws the wire to itself. 
The wire is guided with the left hand and the revolution of the needle 
the wire a spiral set or curl as it draws it on and winds it on itself. 
sdlma, as the needle fills falls, over the point into the operator’s lap. 

The prices of salma etc. per tolah are at present :— 

Gold. 


gives 

The 


Salma, ... Rs. 
Landani, ... ,, 

Dupka salma, ,, 
Aflait, ... » 

Gokharu ki bogali 


1-10 

1-12 

1-12 

1-12 

1-12 


to 


2-4 

2-6 

2-6 

2-4 

2-4 


Rs. 


Silver. 
1-4-6 to Rs. 


1 - 6-6 


per 

It 


The price of goltar is now Rs. 1-12 per tolah for gold, and Rs. 1-8 
tolah for silver ; and of dapkatdr Ks. 2-14 for gold, and Re. 1-9 for silver 
will thus be seen that the vendor of salma has a largo margin of profit. 

Included in si tar a are sitdra, chanild, terha Ur, halabatim, and battan : 
which are all made up in factories. Battan is exceedingly fine gold wire, 
Beilin* at Rs. 1 13 to Rs. 2-2 per tolah. This is wound round silk thread to 
make kalabaUn which sells at 12 as. to Rs. 2-4 according to the deftness 
and closeness of the winding, as it totally conceals the silk, or leaves it 
partly exposed. Silver kalabatun sells at 12 as. to Re. 1-8 per tola 
Tcrhatdr is thick silver or gold wire flattened out and worked into scolloped 
tape It sells at from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per tolah if gold and for not more than 

Re. 1-6 if silver. Sitdras are small round pieces of silver or gold with a hole 
in "the middle and are supposed to resemble stars. Ohamhs are similar but 
thicker. They sell alike at from Rs. 1-12 to Re. 2-2 per tolah if gold, and 

for Rs. 1 -4 por tolah if silver. , • i i 

In all sunahli salma-sitard the gold is only enough to give color and 
the aveitoge proportion of gold to silver is 8 mashas in 62i tolahs. Gold is 

now 20i Rs. per tolah. . , , .. 

A calculation of the average case (worked out similarly to the case 

worked out under gotawala) shows that the profit on manufacture of all goods 
coming under the head of salma-sitdra is on the trade prices 7,,- per cent. 

Zargar, vide Sunar. 

Zaruf birinii-o-missi-farosll —The manufacture of brass and copper 
vessels is a most extensive business in Lucknow and affords employment to a 
verv large number of moulders, casters, turners, copper-smiths, an po is ois. 
With those who are merely labourers there is no concern here aa e y are no 
cases for taxation. Manufacturers are, however, generally cases for taxation and 
many of them manufacture both brass and copper vessels. I shall, however, tor 

the sake of convenience give a separate note on each. 

Brass vessels.- The manufacturer of brass vessels is called indifferently 
Thathera, Kasera, and Bhariya, though these words have obviously had different 
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meanings originally He manufactures either from new metil imported in sheets 
or from a compound of brass and other metals. P 

Th f ° bief * ptl ® lo t s made from brass imported in sheets are thdlis an d khans- 
' ' A m ^. UDd ° f fchls metal ,s 46 seers and costs Rs. 38. It is delivered to 
an artisan. He makes let us suppose, only kkduiinn. He will cut 34* seers welht 
of these out of the sheets delivered to him and 11* se0 rs will remain oU-atmn 
oi cuttings. The artisan receives 8- as. per nawabi seer for hi- ™ l i - 
«“>•« costs he incurs in manufacture. The employe! » . i, "T P 
Be. 1-8 per seer and the llj seers of cutting, he T™" „f aflf ** 
nawabi seer to manufacturers of bell-metal and h%arat It will tl > rC ' 

M the W ho.esa,e manufactuL reabsL E^. 59 . 11 “ 

to ho °T PP ’ r ” ss *: —Tte of these manufactured in Lucknow may be said 

to be Legion, bat those most extensieely made are V atelis, rlab.s, Uta, 

:„r *? r: »•* *« 44*^ biota 

o» f ™z: r L m ,t a,ike r* ° f 

ns. 48-2. Thirty-four J. J ^ ^ ? V* 

this weight of metal, and the artisan who makes these will receive Us "j IT! 
cover wages of labour and all other expenses. The made up goods aim sold 
y the manufacturing dealers at Re. 1-4 per seer TIip ill i • i 

from the maund of metal delivered tele 

“*? (Latran-and chunas, in proportion.of 3 to 1). The firmer ore l ent fir 

ssrvrr ll r icles s t as ladies - The «- ■' 

2 e reaL 7 Zf \ B , e u n 0D fi an ° Utlay 0f Rs - 48 -« wholesale man,,- 
metuaer realize Its. 53,11. His profits are a long way over 104 per cent 

with Sf rt'~ The fU;St ° f r th ? Se t0 DOtic0 is ph&, > a of oopper 

7hl JZ Ac Pl '?° n ° f 4 t0 L are melt e l toother and 

h^mert « ‘he mixture are either Ml, that is , beaten out «itl, an ir„„ 

i-on"! ’! 0f «'C former the 

J , exam P ! ®. and ot ti'O latter the batwa- hatbra, ahkhova. ct( . AI1 

artmle, made of are sold at an-uniform rate of He. 1-8 per la, WH ^ 
A nawabi maund of the copper used in this alley costs Bs. 40-1, and 10 sUf 
J cost Rs. 14-0. The wages of the artisan are Rs. 15 per nawabi maund 
JW 10 ? ° UtIay ° f RS,73:G the ^ n ^ctarer realizes Rs 82-10-6 

52 m 0 z oen '- A rr slloy is ° fow -»* -•»»» 4 "^ 

into details h ^ !5- S *T de lut, y as > batw * s > (:tc - ^ is not necessary to go 

0 details, but in th.s case the profits are almost Rs. 14 per cent. 

» , 1 ioregowg cases illustrate the profits of those who buy metal in the 

ecal market and manufacture for the wholesale supply „f retailers and exp "to 

II a manufacturer import metal be lias of course somewhat larger profit, Fo! 

mike" 0 ™ to Rs“l5 ne7 1 ' ?°f\ ' rtw imp ° P,s tbe metal tr ™ OU~th. 

makes up to Rs. Id pei ceDt. instead of the Rs. 104 nor cent wlnv.i, i 1 i 

.iiake if ho bought metal in Lucknow. The reJnTs Zt CtX’X 


GLOSSARY 


OF 

- INDIAN TERMS OCCURRING IN PART III, 


A. 

Abt, a colour—pale blue. 

A'bkdr, distiller of country spirits. 

Ablthora, a drinking vessel; 

Achar , pickles. 

Achdrwdld, maker or vendor of pickles, preserves, &c. 
A did, a unit, one of anything : Ji-adad, apiece. 

Adda, stand where porters, carriers, See., congregate. 
Addd-gdri , livery stables, carriage-stand. 

Added dr, owner of a doll-stand. 

Add hi, half a damn. 

Addhi\ half a web of cloth. 

Addi , the sides of the uppers of shoes. 

A drak, ginger. 

A flu n-farosh, opium-vendor. 

AJiut, a preparation of gold and silver wire used in car- 
dozL 

Aijdri, the best threads of a cocoon of silk. 

Aijrac, a brown-leather colour, shade of cocoanul fibre. 
Ayr a ib add mi, a lighter shade of do, 

Ayrat kfiashlfhashf, shade of dried poppyheads. 
AgraCmahud, a brownish yellow or yellowish brown. 

A hr, a caste devoted to cow -keeping and milk vending. 
Aina, looking-glass, mirror. 

A male, eye-glass, spectacles. 

Aindksaz , optician, manufacturer of eye-glasscs. 
ACnasd:, manufacturer of looking-glasses. 

Aiy t/ia, an instrument used in twisting strands of rope. 
A!, a dye-stuff extracted from a treo (Morimhi citrifolia). 
Algant, a strand of rope stretched in a rope-walk to be 
twisted into rope. 

Almas, diamonds. 

Almds-lardsh, diamond-cutter, lapidary, 

A 1 si, flax, linseed, 


Amla-haldi, a plant (Curcuma zedoaria) used in dyeing 
It is jadicar (v. p. 21.) 

Ammdmah, pagrf as worn by Muhammadans. 

Anirud, guava. 

Andnds , pine-apple. 

Audi, pomegranate; mudshell used in making fir: 
works. 

A ngarkku, a long calico frock-coat, 

Angiya, a tight-fitting bodice worn by Indian women 
to support the breasts. It is also called (holt. 
Angunmanr/, pale green (of whitoned pau.) 

Aijguthi, ring for finger or toe. 

Anjali, a seer of grain received by the village carpenter 
from each cultivators khaliydn. 

Ankara, a lever-like appliance for keeping a diamond 
to the lapidary’s lathe. 

Antary a line, a row. 

A'nwald, the fruit of the Pkyllanthus mblica. 

Anwat , a ring with bells attached worn on the great too. 
Arad, flour. 

Arad.farosh , flour vendor. 

A rdisk, artificial flowers and other ♦things mado of 
paper, tinsel, See. 

A rdishtcdld, maker of the foregoing. 

Ardmpdi, a kind of shoe worn by begams. 

A ray, essence of flowers and fruits. 

Araq-kash, extractor of foregoing. 

Argarah, livery stable. 

Ark ir, a species of pulse (Cytisns Cajun.) 

A'rhat, commission agency. 

A rhat-y illa, grain-broker. 

Arhatiyd, broker, commission agent. 

Arioaif, a kind of paper resembling parchment. 

AscimU xi tenant; (technically) a debtor to one who 
lends augalu and rozahi. 
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As as, household furniture. 

Ashtank , eight-sided, octagonal. 

Asmdni , sky-blue. 

Astar , lining, plaster: also (i technically the cheap fabric 
laid under velvet to give it strength in gold em¬ 
broidery. 

Aid, flour. 

Atd-farosh, flour vendor. 

Atashb&z, firework-maker. 

Athdrahwdn , of shoes, no 18, or ‘eighteens,’ i. e., eight¬ 
een finger breadths long. 

Athiyd , do. No 8. or * eights’. 

Athiods, (of precious stones) cut with eight corners (as 
viewed from above.) 

Allas , satin. 

Altar , drug-vendor, but properly a perfumer. 

Aufjdhi , a system of money lending. 

Augi, embroidered front of the uppers or too-piece of a 

shoe. 

B. 

Babul , a tree,—the Mimosa Arabica. 

Bachakdna , of, or for, children; children’s size (of 
clothing). 

Bdddm , an almond. 

Bdddmcha , almond-shaped: ( technically) a shape in 
which precious stones are cut for pendants and ear¬ 
rings. 

Bdddmi, almond-coloured. 

Bddld, flattened gold or silver wire or thread, used in 
weaving lace. 

Bahaijyi , a pole with baskets at each end carried 
slung over the shoulder. 

Buhar , a peculiar flaw in a pearl. 

Bahi, an account book. 

Baijani, purple. 

Bui (fir, an attendant on horses* 

Bdlishl, a span. 

Baliiy a long, thick pole, usually the stem of a sukhd 
tree from which the branches have been lopped off, 
used in scaffolding, &c. 

BalUwald, a vendor and letter-out of poles. 

J Bam, bass in music. 

Bambu, the pipe stem with which a Hindu smokes 
Chandu, as opposed to the nigali, which Muhammad¬ 
ans use. 

Ban, coarse twine made of munj. 

Banal , the raw silk of Lower Bengal. 

Bund, the woof in weaving. 

BandC a skein (of silk.) 

Buudishy form iu which precious stones are cut, ‘ 


Bdn-furos/i , a vendor of twine and rope. 

Baugld, a variety of pan imported from Bengal, whence 
the name. 

Bunsdz, owner of a rope-walk, maker of twine and 
rope. 

Bansphory a worker in bambu; literally , bainbii splitter. 
Bdnsriy a flute, or fife ; a shepherd's pipe. 

Bailswaldy a dealer in bambus. 

B again, sappan wood. 

Barahtcdn, size of shoes, No. 12, ‘twelves’, being 
twelve finger breadths in length. 

Baraiy cultivator of pan. 

BaraUy the quality or ‘water’ of a diamond as deter- 
mind by its colour. 

Bardasht , purveying ; barddsht uthdnewdld, a person 
who supplies food, &c, by contract daily, or to order, 
to the houses of Nawabs and others. 

Barer . a rafter, or beam of a house. 

Barhai, a carpenter. 

Barhai, jack fruit. 

Buriy a substance used as a polishing medium, in grind¬ 
ing lenses, &c. 

Buriy a wattled enclosure in which pan is cultivated. 
Bdriky fine ; bdrik ban, fine twine. 

Barinjy rice. 

Bdriya, knife-grinder, razor setter. 

Burma , a gimlet worked with a bow. 

Barmiy the axle of a lathe. 

Barranakas, the rejected parings of betel nut. 

Basanii, pale yellow, lemon colour. 

Battdy a stone used for crushing spices. 

Batdshdy a kind of sweetmeat. 

Batusheivdldy a maker of the foregoing. 

Battdy fore charge of interest on credit sales and dis¬ 
count received for cash payments. 

But tan. a preparation of gold and silver lace Used in 
zardozi (v. p. 196.) 

Battc-khdtdy account of Latta. (q. v.) 

Battisazy chandler. 

Batwdy a metal pot. 

Bazar , a market. 

Bdzdrgashl , a wanderer in a bazar. 

Bazzaz, a cloth merchant, draper, hosier, &c. 

Bvddhuy cast in a mould(of vessels made of mixed met¬ 
al) as opposed to kut (beaten out.) 

BtdbaJ'y a cane-worker, a weaver of cane work. 

Bcgamiy a variety of pirn. 

Bcgriy a lapidary. 

B chnd, a cotton-vendor. 

Bel, a running pattern in embroidery; lei biddy flowers 
and stripes worked on cloth. 

Bel, a fruit (Aeglc marmalos.) 
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Bela, two threads of the silk warp of gold lace, by 
which the width is reckoned by gotuwalas. 

Berd, a raft, logs of tiiaher or bambus chained together 
and floated down a river. 

Bcrdbandi , the system of floating timber and bambus in 
chained rafts. 

Besan , gram flour. 

Bhadsdr, grain storing (corrupted for bhandsdl') 
Bhaiig, (Cannabis sativus.) the hemp plant. 

Bhang-farosh, a vendor of bhang, 

Bhaplcd, a still. 

Bhar , Bhdrd , a grain parcher’s oven or kiln. 

Bharat , an alloy or amalgam of copper and lead. 

~ Bhariya , a metal-caster, a brazier, foundryman, &c, 
Bhanrsdr, vide bhadsdr. 

Bhar in , solid (of bambus and reeds.) 

Bhattd , a furnace, retort, kiln. 

Bint, a wattled enclosure for growing pan. 

Bhurjt , a grain-parcher. 

Bliusd , chaff, chopped straw. 

Bhtisdwald , dealer in do. 

Bhusi , husk of pulse. 

Bhusuvala , dealer in do. 

Bichhaund , a drugget. 

Biohhiyd , or bichluu , a toe-ring worn by women. 

Bidar, damascene-work. 

Bldarsdz, damascene-worker. 

Bidkiya , a perforator of precious stones. 

BCghd, a land-measure, £ of an acre, if of standard mea¬ 
sure. 

quince. 

B i hi shit, water-carrier. 

-Mfo', (of a diamond in the rough) almond shaped. 

a stringed musical instrument. 

Bird, pan made up for eating. 

Bisdtt, a vendor of miscellaneous dry goods, needles, 
thread, glass, and--wkat not. 

Bishut, Anglice, biscuit. 

Bisleutwdld, a biscuit-baker, 

Biydj, interest on money. 

Bod, pile of a carpet. 

Borah , a sack, in the case of grain usually holding 2h 
maunds. 

Buqclia, head load. 

Burinj, brass. 

But, Anglice, boot. 

Buta, flowers worked on cloth. 

Butsaz, bootmaker. 

Buz, a kid or goat. 

Bui-qassdb, goat-butcher 


c. 


Chadar, a sheet of any fabric worn as a shawl or 
wrapper, a sheet of metal. 

Chalchi a mill stone. 

Chhalla, thick ring for finger. 

Chhalh, thin ring for finger. 

ChamJcz, a spangle. 

Champ at, a golden yellow colour. 

Chalna, a sieve. 

Ghana, gram. 

Chdndt, silver. 

Chandiyd, country iron, used to make griddles, &c. 
Chdndni, a cover, wrapper, floor cloth of coarse calico. 
Chctndu, a preparation of opium. 

Chanduicdld, a vendor of do, on whose premises it is 
usually smoked. 

Chan gel, a flower pot, (properly (hanger.) 

Changerdan, a flower pot. 

Chdywal, rice. 

Chdmoalivdld, rice-dealcr. 

Chao, a kind of bambu. 

Chopra, shellac. 

Charbi, fat, grease, tallow. 

Charliha, a spinning wheel. 

Charkhazan, a cotton spinner (usually a female. ) 
CharJcH, a spinning wheel, 

Charsa, leather, hide. 

Charsa-farosh, hide-dealer. 

Charhauwdn, a kind of shoe. 

Chaudahwdn , (of shoes) no 14,' ‘fourteens/ four¬ 
teen finger breadths in length. 

Cliaudhri, a headman. 

Chaugazi, a boat of four yards in width. 

Chauthatyd, a boat of certain dimensions drawing lit- 
tie water. 

Chhippar, a thatch covering. 

Chhaparband , a thatcher. 

Chhdpclihdna, a printing-press. 

Chhar, a pole, flagstaff. 

Chhdri, earthen pan used to hold ashes. 

Ohhatrl, an umbrella, a frame tied to a bamboo for a 
pigeon perch. 

Chhcni, a short iron chisel or wedge used in opening 
boxes & cutting iron. 

Chhipt, a calico printer, and maker of dies for calico 
printing. 

Chi hard, a musical instrumeut. 

CliCta, a slip on which an account is kept. 

Chitdt, matting, a pattern in gold & silver work. 
Chitcrah, an engraver on metal. 

Chihvd, a butcher, fell-monger. 







ChihH dah'y betel nut. 

Chikanwdld, a dealer in embroidered work (Chilean.)' 

done on muslin with needle and thread. 

Chhilan , scrapings of skins® and hides, and of metal 
vessels during manufacture. 

Chita, a ball of ntadah. 

Ckhitdftk, a chittak, one sixteenth of a seer; literally, 
six tanlcs . 

Chiurdy parched rice. 

Choby wood, a mace. 

Choice, a peculiar flaw in a pearl giving it a wooden 
appearance. 

Chokar, bran. 

Chokidary a watchman. 

Chonyld, a copper funnel used by gold beaters to refine 
metal before beating it out. 

Chuchiy a (kori) weaver’s bobbin. 

Chuhdrah, dates. 

Chuna Kdnp-farosh, a vendor of lime, a lime.burner. 
Chtinas, clippings and filings of copper. 

Chun 7 ii y the husks of pulse which fall from the dal 
when the gruin is crushed on a dharcti. 

Churiy a bangle for the wrist, made of glass or lac. 
Churihdr, a maker or vendor of bangles. 

Chutkly gota crimped for fancy trimmings. 

D. 

Duly the heaviest and richest form of gold lace, similar 
to that used for officers* uniforms. 

Daftarty a bookbinder, a stationer. 

Daly thickness, shell of a bambu. 

Ddly split pulse. 

Ddl-farosh, vendor of foregoing. 

Ddl hardy (v.p. 21,) 

Dalldly broker, dragoman, commission agent, guide. 
Damri, a coin, value 20 cowries. 

Dana, a bead, a giaiu. 

Ddna-postahy poppy-seeds. 

Dandy the handle of a fiddle. 
panda, bar iron. 

Ddtuliyd, a weigh man. 

Ddyky silver foil. 

DanwdSy a kind of bambu. 

Dap ha Salma, salma (rj. v.) made of flattened wire. 
Da/kd far , flattened gold or silver wire or thread. 
Diriy a cotton carpet or rug. 

Daribdf, a weaver of the foregoing. 

Darydi, a silk fabric used for bindings and facings. 
Darydt-bdfy a weaver of the foregoing. 

Darzty a tailor. 

Dxbd’n n, an exporter. 


Dasmariya, the largest size of river-boat, built with 
ten cross planks. 

Dustahy a stick on which a silk reelcr holds his reel 
when winding off the silk. 

Dastdrbandy a person who folds pagrfs on a dummy, 
Dastarlchwdtiy a table cloth. 

Dast-faroshy dealer in second-hand goods, hawker. 
Daicdhkish, a wire drawer employed by gold beaters. 
Daivdty the bowl of a pipe. 

Dec/y a metal pot, or caldron. 

Dcycha, a smaller do. 

Deyivdldy a lender out of pots. 

Dcrhkhamiy (of the joint of a pipe stem) shaped like 
an S. 

Dcorlidy 50 per cent. 

Dcsdicari, a variety of pan. 

Dcsiy made, produced, or grown in the plains of India, 
as opposed to English, foreign, or hill produce. 
Dhdliydy a metal caster, a pewterer. 

Dhdlneiodldy do. do. 

Dhdniy a shade of green, the colour of growing rice. 
Dhdnuky crimped gota. 

Dharcti, prop. Dcdcti, a mill stono used to break pulse, 
Dh'irkdr, (prop, dhirkdr ) a worker in bambu. 

Dharkiy a bobbin. 

Dhannkani, a blacksmith’s bellows. 

Dheldy a coin equal to 30 cowries in value. 

Dhima, tlic ball of twine used by a chhapparband in 
making chiks. 

Dhiriya, an instrument used to twist twine, wool, and 
the like. 

Dhobi, washerman, laundryman. 

Dhoiddr , carrier. 

Dhotar, a kind of coarse cloth. 

Dhoti, a coarse cloth worn by,men round the loins and 
also as a s< lo garment by kori women. 

Dhowan Kardhi, the syrup left in a confectioner’s pan 
and washed out and laid by to make vinegar. 
Dhunaild, a clouded crystal used in making lenses for 
spectacles. 

Dhuniydy cotton-carder. 

Diwdry sides of uppers of shoes. 

Di tali, the staff on which a silk winder places bis reel 
when winding off silk. 

Dofasli, (of fields) yielding tw r o crops. 

Doly a bucket made of leather or iron. 

Doljantar, a contrivance u.ed for distilling vinegar in 
the manufacture of acetate of copper. 

Dopalkd y involving two processes (of the manufacture of 
counterfeit precious stones.) 

Dopaitihy a cloth tied round the head by men or used 
as u wrapper by women. 
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I)or-7can1:aivweivdld , a vendor of kites and kite-cord. 
Do-rukhi, (of betel nuts) cut with two faces. 

Dosha! d , a double shavd. 

Dosuti, a cotten fabric woven in two colours. 
Dusuti-buf, a weaver of the foregoing. 

Dudhiyd afiun, opium not passed through the Govern¬ 
ment godowns, so called because it is more juicy 
(milky) than the standard article. 
jbudhiya dbi nil, a light blue, milk and water colour. 
Dudh maddr , sap or juice of Asdepias gigantea, used in 
the manufacture of catgut. 

JJudhwdld, dairyman. 

Duldi, a sheet or wrapper made of two breadths of 
stuff. 

pungiya, the ordinary country boat, a skiff made of 
the hollowed trunk of a tree. 

E. 

Jd7;-bdrd, once distilled. 

Drl, padded heel of a shoe. 

F. 

Fdtyita, grey, dove colour. 

Fanus , a glass shade to keep a caudlo alight in the 
wind, also a lantern. 

Farashi, a large huqqa, smoked with a snake-like stem. 
Fard , a single sheet of cloth, a unit of anything. 
Faqir, a beggar. 

Fanlddi , of steel: fiulddiqahm, an engraver’s pencil, 
an etching or graving tool. 

Ft, is the Arabic preposition ‘ in,’ hut it is used' idi¬ 
omatically in Urdu like per in English—re. g^qiaisafi 
rupiya, one paisa per rupee, aud also like 4 a,’ as in 
fiadad , or f{fard, a piece. 

Fihrist rad ifu ur , the index to a ledger. 

Fir ora, a turquoise. 

Jurordi, turquoise blue. 

G. 

Gadariyd, name of a caste devoted to sheep-farming. 
Gaddi, a retail liquor-shop. 

Gaddi, a bale of goods, or of cotton. 

Gaddxddr, a retailer of liquors. 

Gad hew did, a donkey-owner who is a carrier. 

Qadva taioa, a kind of iron used to make griddles for 
native use. 

Grujrd, a large brass pot. 

Gcihak, mortgage, pawn. 

Gall'd dr, a drover, sheep and goat dealer. 

Gamier, an earthen pot, flower pot. 

Gantjd, four units. 

GandhaTc, sulphur. 

Gwdhi, a perfumer. 


Gadcddr , (of a pipe stem) wound with silk in a partic¬ 
ular style. 

Gaaj, a market, generally a ])rivate property. 

Gdnj7ia, hemp-plant (Cannabis sativa). 

Gdnthy mortgage, pledge, (prop, a bundle, because of 
the system of pawn-broking by chit ion hide mahajan.) 
Gdo qisnah, beef-butcher. 

Garaj, a flaw of a peculiar kind in pearls. 

Gar yard, a wooden huqqa-stem. 

Gargarewd a, n maker of the foregoing. 

Gdrhd. a coarse kind of clot . used to sew up to make 
ceiling cloths, floor cloths, chap inis, <fcc. 

Gdri , a cart. 

Gar {wan, a cart-driver. 

Garm , warm, used of plating {mu’amrna) by overlaying, 
opposed to {handa mulamma, electro plating. 

Gdyal khata, the heading under which a merchant or 
banker writes off losses. 

Getz, a yard. The standard JndLm gaz is the ilfthi gaz 
of the Emperor Akbar, 33 inches. 

Gehudn , a wheat grass yielding an oilseed. 

Gcydd, a niurigold. 

Geydai, marigold eolour. 

Gerii, red ochre. 

Ghair-TcamiladJr , of retail butchers as opposed to 
slaughterman. 

GhaV.a-f «»W*, grain-vendor, 

Ghdn , the quanity of oilseeds which are thrown into an 
oil mill at one time. 

Ghard, an earthen water-pot. 

Gharisdz , a watchmaker. 

Ghniya , a crucible. 

Ghiriyd ', a pon.* of bell-metal. 

G "!■ kind of shoe. 

Ghi, cl irifled butter. 

G hue did, a dealer in the foregoing. 

Ghoriya , a clasp, which holds a diamond brought to 
the lathe. 

Ghost, a caste devoted to dairy-keeping and buffalo- 
breeding. 

Ghoyidn, an esculent root (Arum colocasia). 

Ghana, weevil-eaten, used of bambus and grain. 

Gfuligi, a blind (lit. dumb) cocoanut, that is, without 
kernel or milk, used for making huqqos. 

Ghdra, the refuse taken from a caldron iu distilling. 

GUdii, (of cotton ropes nude by new.tr-bas) made 
partly of old and partly of new thread, ns opposed to 
khdlis. 

Gilaari, pan prepared to be eaten. 

Gilkh.(w~ufroz y a grain pareher. 

Girdi, round (of a lahsuniya, cat's eye). 




Girmit , a wire used to clean the stem of a eliandu pipe. 
Giric, pawn, pledge, mortgage. 

Ginct, do., do. 

Gojai, mixed crop of wheat a*td barley. 

Goh , an iguana. 

Golhru , ride Zardoz, p. 197. 

Qoi'hru Hboqali, vide zardoz, p. 197. 

Gola, a pole classed with bath's. 

Gold , a ball of meat (cooked and sold by a kabab-farosh) 
Goll , a ball or pill. 

Got idr , round gold or silver wire or thread as opposed 
to dap lid, flattened. 

Gomdshta , a head accountant or shopman. 

Gon , a sack holding 3 nawabf maunds of salt. 

Gor tch , the bridge for the strings of a fiddle. 

Goslncara, a form in which, diamonds, &c., are cut for 
pendants and earrings. 

Goshwdrd, an abstract of an account showing the net 
result of a series of transactions. 

Gold, gold or silver lace. 

Gotabdf , a weaver of the foregoing. 

GotaUnari-farosh, a vendor of the same. 

Guchclii , a string or skein of beads. 

Gtidar, rags and other tatters and fragments and old 
goods in general. 

Gndiri bazar, a bazar tenanted by ragmen. 

Gudarii/a, a ragman. 

Gujii /, a wrist ornament, bracelet, made of base metal 
Q'tldh, a rose, rose-water. 

Guldbt, rose-colour. 

Gulab-pdsh , a bottle or casket used for sprinkling rose 
water. 

Gulbadan, a kind of silk fabric. 

GuUfarosh , a rose-dealer who supplies perfumers. 
Gulndr, pomegranate, a shade of scarlet. 

Guld, the neck of a fiddle. 

Gunya, a tower of a boat. 

Gur, molasses, unrefined sug u\ 

Gur-farosh , a vendor of the foregoing. 

Guru)did, a dealer in do. 

H. 

Hakim, a native medical practitioner. 

JIakhdk, a lapidary, seal-engraver. 

UaJdi, turmeric. 

11 a! I alt, (of hides) taken from slaughtered animals, as 
opposed to murddrl, stripped from animals that 
have died. 

Ilaiwdt , a confectioner. 

IJaadd, a small metal pot, generally of brass. 

11 du(It, a small earthen pot. 


Hafts all, a necklace. 

11 ahsrdj, a variety of rice. 

llaqq, a due or right— haqq djdidlt, a broker’s dues ; 

haqq drlnt commission. 

Hdr, a nut (myrofcalan.) 

II dr dead, the process of rubbing in a paste of starch 
& boiled rice into the strands of kite-cord. 
Ildrsimjar, the weeping uyetuuthes. 

Hdtah, a courtyard, a cattle-yurd ; any enclosure. 

Hath , a hand, a cubit length. 

Hatha , a weaver’s batten. 

Uatliauri, a hammer. 

Hat hitching dr, the aloe plant. 

Hauz, a tank, a vat. 

Bird, a diamond. 

Ilisdb, an account ; hisdb-fahml, a running account. 
Hxichhi, a reel for kite-cord. 

Eundi, a hill of exchange, draft. 

Hnndidwan, the heading of account in a banker’s book 
under which are entered receipts & payments on bills 
of exchange : commission on hills of change. 

Iluqqa, a smoking pipe. 

Ihiqqcwdld, a maker of pipes. 

I. 

Igdrahwan, of shoes, No. 11, ‘elevens’ i. e., eleven finger 
breadths in length. 

Tldichi, cardamum. 

Ildqeband, a maker of petticoat strings & the like. 

ImU, a tamarind tree. 

Insi , stuff mixed with syrup of opium in making it up 
for smoking. 

Tfttwdld, a brick-dealer, brick-burner. 
hfarjid, the sponger at a printing-press. 

Lrdr, a musical instrument played with a bow. 
UtiqmdU, husked rice. 

Istri, a smoothing-iron. 

Itr, a perfumed oil . 

Itrddii , a casket for holding scent bottles. 

Iti-farosh, a vendor of perfumes. 

J. 

Jabdi a cotton fabric. 

Jai-hhdta , a book in which a trader notes his daily prof¬ 
its. 

Jajmdn, a client, a customer ; properly, an adherent or 
‘parishioner’ of a Hindu priest. 

Jalddr, filagree & other European patterns in gold, 
Jalebi, a sweetmeat, resembling an involute cl piece of 
soft sugar stick. 

Jalcbiddr, curled (of a pipe-stem-joint.) 
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Jdllddr, open-woven cane work. 

Jam a, the debit side of an account. 

Jaman, a tree and its frtiit (a plum) : the bark is used 
in dyeing. 

Jamaivdr a weft shawl or wrapper of pashm. 

Jdmddni, a fabric into which fl jwcrs are woven. 
Jdnamdz, a praying carpet. 

Jdntd, a large millstone worked by two persons. 

Junta, a machine, a windlass used in wire-drawing. 
Jantra, samo as preceding. 

Jar do, gold or silver work involving setting ; stone-set¬ 
ting^ in gold or silver. 

Jarhan, a winter rice. , 

Jariyd , a setter of precious stones. 

Jasta, zinc. 

Jdsu, the ingredients mixed with opium-syrup to make 
madak. 

Jdt, the pestle of an oil-mill. 

Jauhari, a dealer in precious stones. 

Jawdhirdt lchdta, account of sales and purchases of 
precious stones. 

Jazxm. a cloth used as a carpet-cover. 

Jkandi, a flag, a flagstaff. 

Jhdnjh, cymbals. 

Jhdr, a chandelier, a lustre. 

Jhdri, front of shoes embroidered in imitation of silver 
lace. 

Jhilll , gold beaters leaf. 

Jilasdn , a disc, used on a lathe, to polish precious stones. 
JHasdz , polisher of precious metals and stones. 
Jildbxnd, book- binder. 

Jorja, foreign matter extracted from opium when pre¬ 
paring the syrup to make chau^lii, madak, &c. 
Jolahd, a weaver. 

Jord sirlct, a double mat of reed grass used to cover 
laden carts. 

Jlid, a yoke. 

Juriy i, a kori weaver. 

Jiita-fa.oJi, shoe-vendor. 

Jttz, one sheet of a book, eight pages. 

K. 

Kabdb-farosh, a vendor of cooked balls of meat and 
cutlets. 

Kabanyd , a caste devoted chiefly to market gardening 
and tobacco growing and vending. 

Kachahri, public oftices. 

Kachdr , the worst or roughest and cheapest thread 
in a cocoon of silk. 

Kacherd, a maker of glass churls, a worker in glass. 


Kaddu, a pumpkin. 

Kafsh , a shoe worn by Maulavis. 

Kafshdoz, a maker of the foregoing. 

Kahi, green inclining to bluel 

Kahu, seed of a vegetable (Lactuca sativa) used to 
extract a medicinal oil. 

Kaher , a variety of pan leaf. 

Kakrauiidd, a tree ( probably that yielding the beiry 
called karaunda) from the wood of which are made 
the bobbins (fcflis) used by shawl-weavers. 

Kakrezd, a colour approaching purple. 

KaldbaUin , gold or silver thread used by sar dozes. 

Kalamji , a small pyramidal seed used as a spice and 
as a medicine; also tied round the necks of women 
to induce easy childbirth. 

Kdlbhut, an instrument used to twist together the 
stiands of a rope. 

Kalkuliya, a variety of tobacco and of pan. 

Kaliodr , name of a caste generally employed in dis¬ 
tilling and liquor-traffic, but frequently grain dealers 
and moneylenders. 

Kamdni, a how used to move u gimlet or auger, 

Kamar, the third class of pearl. 

Kambal, a blanket. 

Kambal-farosh, a blanket dealer, wool-monger. 

Kdmddni, embroidery with gold and silver thread on 
crape or muslin. 

Kamila, a dye prepared from a tree (Eottlera tiuc- 
toria.) 

Kamila, a slaughterman. 

Kamildddr, a butcher who employs slaughtermen, 
i, c ., wholesale butcher or master-slaughterman. 

Kamli, a small blanket. 

Kamrang, (of colours) light or faint shade. 

Kanchani-thdli , a brass vessel made in Calcutta. 

Kan da, cowduug cakes, used as fuel. 

Kandd , the third rate part of rice ( ride chawalwala 

P- 80.) 

Kundelowd , a variety of bambu. 

Kandcivald, a dealer in kandd (q. v.) 

Kandila, a standard bar of pure silver, weight G2i 
tolah, length one cubit. 

Kandilasa :, an artisan who draws a kandila into wire 
and who applies the gold to the silver kaudila to 
make sunahra tar. 

Kang/u'-sd:, a comb maker. 

Kanjai, a deep lilac colour. 

Kanjar , a caste which deals in jungle-produce. 

Kdns, a librous grass ( Saccharum sponfcaneum.) 

Kanioal, an ornamented candle shade of glass, silk, 
or talc. 

Kapra, cloth fabrics in general. 
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Kapur a variety of pan. 

Kardhi a large met .1 pan, used in boiling sugar-cane- 
juice, making preserves, sweetmeats, and cooking in 
general, and in processes oi calico printing and soap 
boiling. 

Kardhitvdld , an owner of siicll pans who lets them 
out on nire. 

Kir cinch i , a tumbril, a cart used to convey iron or 
timber. 

Kurckhd , a ladle. 

Karchob, embroidery on^a frame; an embroiderer. 

Kdrkhdna, a manufactory ; a factory ; a workshop. 

Kdrkhdnaddr , an employer of labour at a factory ; a 
m aster-tradesman. 

Kata rat, miscellaneous profits of trade. 

Aascrah, a brazier und pewterer. 

Katgar, a class 6i putter employed in making surahis, 
chillams &c., 

Ka.sluddni, (of tobacco) for smoking—to be smoked. 

Kashid-ddr , a distiller, still-owner. 

Kasls. sulphate of iron. 

Kdsni, a faint purple. 

Kataiyd, a cutter of precioxis stones received in the 
mass, who makes smaller pieces of the lump for 
delivery to a lapidary. 

Kdtur, the seat on which a telf tits to drive the bullock 
turning ail oil-mill. 

Kail:niz, scissors. 

Kathdy catechu. 

Kathrah, a wooden kueading trough. 

KUordy a brass plate or dish. 

Kifran, clippings, cuttings. 

Keord, an odoriferous plant (Pandanus odorafcimus.) 

Khxiy&t, a tailor. 

Khajur, wild date tree. 

Khaki, dry earth colour. 

Khaki fdkhta, an earthy grey. 

Khaki fjihrdy deep shade of khaki. 

Khaki dddhiydy a faint brownish-grey. 

Khdly a skin ; the bellows used by a qalafgar (tinman.) 

Khali } the refuse seeds left when oil has been extract¬ 
ed in an oilraill, used as cattle fodder. 

Khali, a framework reel used in silk winding. 

Khalit, ( of cotton-thread ropes) made wholly of new 
thread. 

Khahydn, a threshing-floor, a barn. 

Khumclar, curved or bent. 

Khamir, barm, leaven. 

Khamu a, (of tobacco and bread) raised with barm, 
leavened. [musses from kilns. 

Khangar, semi-vitrified bricks extracted in confused 


Khar, or Klmd, in the rough (of precious stones ofchc! 
than diamonds.) 

Khar a, an ornament for the wrist or ankle. 

Khava, of good quality, pure. 

Khard, a basket of open toxture used to carry bhusa 
and coivdung cakes. 

Khar achy expense. Kharch-khald , account of business 
expenses. 

Kharddi, a turner. Kharddi-ddnt , an ivory-worker. 
Khariyd matti } chalk. 

Khar tea, a coarse red cotton fabric. 

Khdssddn, a metal casket for keeping pan. 


Khatdiy vegetable acid, mineral acid, dried mango - 
stones and tamarind pods used in cooking. 

Kbatik, a caste devoted to fowl-breeding. 

Khimadoz, tent-maker, felt-manufacturer. 

KhcrJciy emerald or ruby less thau one rati in weight, 
and bored to make a bead. 

Khct, a field : a place yielding any precious stone iii 
abundance: a separate area within which money is 
lent by augahf, and for which a separate account is 
kept. (v. p. 144.) 

Khily parched grain, inflated sd as to appear like froth. 

Khilat-poshdky wedding garments lot out for the 
occasion. 

Khoa, inspissated milk. 

K/iogirdoz, saddler (al’orieutale.) 

Khoyay the chrysalis of the silk worm used in nativo 
medicine as an aphrodisiac and as a reinvigorator. 

Khuhramj , ( of colour), bright, deep, brilliant. 

Khudrang , (of leather, &c.) of natural colour, uu- 
dyed. 

Khudidy of wild growth. 

Khvrda-farosh , a retailer, a petty dealer. 

Khurdani\ ( of tobacco) to be eateu. 

Khuriy the heel of a shoe or boot. 

lihnrjdy a variety of indigo. 

Khurpi, a scraper, used in leather dressing. 

Khushbd-auzy a perfumer. 

Khwdrichafarosh, a trayman, a wandering vendor 
of sweetmeats who carries them about on a tray. 

Kit, a nail, un iron spike. 

Kimulfhty shagreen—leather made from horse, mule, 
and donkey skins. 

Kimukht-sdz, a maker of shagreen. 

Kir and, spicc 3 , See. 

Kirdya-khwdh, a letter out of goods on hire. 

Kirk in, shagreen (vide kimukht .) This word seems to 
be a corruption of kharkin, as it is made from donkey 
skins. 


Kir kin-adz, a maker ol kirkia. 




Kirmihiiid, cocbinc.il. 

Kiahmish , raisins. 

Kishti , a boat, a shuttb. 

Kishthvdld , a boat owner. 

Kitdb-farosh , a bookseller. 

Kochki , a shade of purple. 

AVfa', charcoal. 

Kokcii, a deep purple. 

Kolhilj an oil-tni}l. 

Kordfjhdty in the rough state (of diamonds.) 

Kot i f a caste, devoted to weaving. 

Acs, a measure of distance, varying with locality: but 
^generally about two miles. 

Kothlchah , thirty rows of curved bricks designed for 
well construction. 

Kuchard , thin tips of^sirkf used to make brooms. 
Kuhntddr , jointed like thejelbow. 

Ktimhar , a'potter. 

Eundan , refined and soft*gold used in setting- 
Kundan-sd&i a maker of kundan . 

Kuntiydi)) pieces of chopped sugar stick. 

Kuppa , a leather jar or bottle. 
AVrartd,5corundum[stone. 

Kurt a, a short coat worn by men. 

Kurtiy do. worn by women. 

Kustm , safflower, bastard^saffron. 
valuation. 

(of metal alloy and vessels made of alloy) beaten 
out, welded with a hammer. 

KutbLy a yhdt of diamond (v. p. 119.) 

L. 

Lachchhdy a skein of thread, 20 go to a pola, or packet. 
Zachckhty a standard length of gold or silver thread 
(bddla) ready for weaving lace. 

Lachhiy a kind of gold or silver lace trimming. 

Ladddy a sweetmeat, ball-shaped, made of sugar, cocoa- 
nut and cream. 

Lacjdtiy rent; {technically ,) the money falling due within 
a khet, or area on which money is lent by augahf 
(v. p. 114.) 

Layaiiy a copper kneading trough. 

Zahar, a peculiar flaw in a pearl. 

Ldhly an oilseed (Eruca sativa.) 

Zahygd, a petticoat. 

Zaksaniyd, a precious stone, cat’s eyes. 

Zdiy rice parched with sugar. 

Zdkhy lac. 

Zakherdy a worker in lakh. 
l/xkrihdrdy a dealer in firewood. 

Zakriwdldy a vendor of building timber; timber-mer¬ 
chant. 


Lal y a ruby. 

Ldly red colour. 

Zdlriy an inferior ruby. 

Zambarddr, a headman of a village; headman of a 
corporate body of dealers (vide ArhaUghnlla y p. 59 .) 

landaniy a preparation of gold or silver wire used in 
gold embroidery. 

Langary the roll of hemp twine used by chhapparbands 
in weaving chiks. Tho word seems to have originally 
signified the weight which hangs at the end of the 
twine to steady it. 

Laygoty the strip of wood which covers the hollow- 
handle of a sitar. 

Zapeian, a weaver’s beam. 

Zaukiy a gourd. 

Zauncjy cloves. 

Zekhy a floating or running account. 

Zekhdy a ledger. 

Liautiy a framework reel used in silk winding. 

Lihafy a quilt, counterpane. 

Zikhdty wages of the person who traces patterns for 
embroidery. 

Zochdar , springy, bending. 

Zohchutiy iron-filings. 

Zodhy bark of Symplocos racemosa, 

Luhiydj an ironmonger. 

Lub f patent leather, varnish. 

LukdaVy covered with varnish so as to become liko 
patent leather. 

Zuksdzy a maker of patent leather and varnish. 

M. 

Madaky a preparation of opium used in smoking. 

Madakwdldy a vendor of tho foregoing. 

Alahatvar, red colour obtained from the lac insect (Coc¬ 
cus lacca.) 

Mahin sdn y the second circular disc used in cutting 
precious stones. 

Mahi taicdy a frying pan. 

Mdhruy the chillam used’in smoking madak. 

MahtdbCy a rocket. 

Mahildy a tree (Bassia latifolia) which gives flowers and 
fruit. The flowers are used to make liquor and tho 
fruit is eaton: the kornel being used to rnako oil* (gu\l4.) 

Maiddy flour. 

Maidd-faroshy flour vendor. 

Majirdy cymbals of brass. 

Afajun , an aphrodisiac made of several ingredients, 
among which is bhang. 

Makati, a house : mnkan khdta } an account of proceeds 
of houses bought for demolition. 

Makhmaly velvet: rumi makhmal is a kind imported 
from Kuskam (hence also called kashani,) : it i» ot 
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various colours, green and red, but yellow is the j Mina-six, enamelled 

favorite colour, and is used in making IcafJt. Mishk, musk, gathered in a bag at the navel of the 

Mdkoi , Sarsaparilla. musk deer. 

Maktul, (prop. maftul), silkmadtfup in thread for sewing. Misqcd, an instrument used to polish metal. 

Mai, the substance used as a triturating medium in Mizrdb, wire guard for tbe fingers used in playiug the 
grinding pebbles and crystal for glasses. j 8 itdi , bin, and other instruments. 

Mai, goods, stock : mdl khdia , stock book. ^ Moclu', a shoemaker. 

Malhni , a boat 66 feet keel, either chaugazz or iigazt an ear fch en p 0 t which holds 20 seers. 

according to width of beam. Moydhd , a stool mude of sentha or bambu. 

MczVi, gardener. Moth, a kind of pplse, lentil, or vetch. 

Mdl-khdta, stock book. j| foil, a pearl. 

Mallah, a boatman. I Moliyablnd , a disease of tbo eyes: a lense made for 

Maimed, Indian muslin. . persons to wear who are afflicted with tbe disease. 

Mandi, a market. They say of Lucknow in Saadat a 

•A-li’s time that the city consisted of bdwan mandi ,. Muhav-kan) a seal engraver. 

tirpan bazar. A mandi is a market in which, a* a ^ u j ira ^ a rubberised in ipaking pannf and by chMpfs. 
rule, only one class of shopkeepers have permanent y u / c / tei ^ a Muhammadan (usually Ghoai) who deals in 
shops, e. ej. Chobmancli, Lakarmandf. A bazar is a . , 

market to which heopan's come vend their good. I ^ plating with gold and 6ilver> 
and depart, c. g., Lioli bdzdr, w ere weavers au I iUtlamma-sdz, a gold or silver plater, 
vendors of country cotton fabrics come twige a wee - Q wild vegeta ble (Sphmranthus Indicus). 

sell their webs, and go away b tiace t e names o a p u i SQ black grain (Phaseolus rnungo.) 

the original 52 mandfs and 53 bazars of Lucknow, 1 ’ 

would be to write the history of Lucknow City. a\ %j a, # j p 

•vsouia oe lu itt. im j Munaiild, green colour such as is seen m tbe pod of 

Mani, an emerald or ruby over a rati m weight, bored b n , , * “ * 

4 * . t in rmlse nailed muv 0. 


to wear as a bead. 

Manihar, a maker or vendor of bangles. 
MdniJc, a ruby over one rati in weight. 
Manjhd, middle piece of a kathiya bambu. 
Mdvj/u', a steersman or pilot of a boat. 

Manjit, a drug used as a dye (Itubiamajistha) 
Marddna , of or belonging to men. 

Markin, unbleached calico. 

Mash, a pulse, a vetch (Phaseolus max). 
Masha , a weight of 8 ratfs 


the pulse called muvff • 

Mnnim, (properly munib gomdshta) an accountant, who 
is also managing agent. 

Muyj, a grass yielding a fibre for rope and mat making 
(Saccharum munjum). 

Mnqarrari, fixed, unvarying, (of prices, weights, pro¬ 
portions of ingredients or materials, &c.) 

Murabba, a preserve of fruit. 

MurdbbcL'Uil, an English preparation of indigo blue. 
Murassakar, setter of precious stor.es. 


juasnu, a xixcr/ttaou/i <*/, qcli/cx ujl 

Masha 1 :, a gontskin dressed and sewed up for carrying Murddri, (of hides) stripped from an animal that has 

I 1*1 i i i’ll .1 L .* Ir 


water. 

Mashalcln , a torch bearer, 

Mdshi, a very dark green, 
j Wanned takiyi, (also called gdotakiya), a large bolster 
for the back. 

Mastiry a kind of pulse (Ervum hirsutum) 

Mat, a dye vat. 

Malar, pease. 

Mathaila, a bandi h of precious stone3 (v. p,. 120). 
Mathor, a large earthen jar. 

Mat hd, a smaller make of the same. 

M i>:’i t, Muhammadan priest or teacher. 

.vsy of all perfumes 


lruitertr. 


enamel. 


died, not been killed by bleeding. 

Muryi-andtwald, poulterer and egg-dealer. 

Mimtvwit, painter, designer. 

N. 

Nafa, profit. 

Ndfarfndni, violet colour. 

Nafr, Nafii, a unit, an individual, a head, e. g., maz- 
duriek roz das nafri, ten men employed one day. 
Nag, a gem, counterfeit precious stone. 

Nay. >asdz, a maker of the foregoing. 

Naicfid , a huqqa stem or pipe, 

Naicheband , a maker of tho foregoing. 
jSdlkd, a mistress of a brothel, a mi" who has tmu 
chl'8. 

ffaimukh, a cotton fabric. 

Kujia , carpenter. 
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NJcicd, the sprout of pM (from it* resemblance to the mnd-aurf, terry of-tKe nfm tied. 



clitoris.) 

Nal, drain pipes made by potters. 

Nr/l, horscsbce. 

NgJband , fafrier: horse-shoc-smith'. 

Warn, credit side of account. 

JSaimk, salt; khdri namak, tbc saline substance used 
by leather dressers. 






Nirakh, a price pretailing in a bazar. 

NisJmsta, wheat starch. 

Nytiryd, a gold refiner, a gold washer. 

0. 

Okhalt ', an open wooden dish used as a morter in which 
to cn.'sh pulse. 

Opni, final smooth polish given to precious stones. 


Raul at, baker. 

Wdnd, an earthern pot. 

Ndndd, do. 

Kandold , a very large earthen tub. 

JS T dr, a jolaba’s sbuuie. 

Ndrdnjit orange colour. 

tfart, a jolaha’s bobbin. 

jS'ar/cid. (properly, nark lift a reed, (Arundo tibialis). 

JSaryal, a cocoauut, ndryal khushk (or gungu) the blind 
cocoanut used for making huqqa bowls: ndryal tar , 
the fresh cocoauut which fields a kernel and milk. 

K as pal, the rind of au unripe pomegranate, used in 
dyeing. 

Ndspatc , (properly, ndshpdti), a pear. 

Nauritan, technically , the nine conventional preoiotfs 
stones of the East. 

Nauratangir, an armlet, set with the foregoing. 

Na^shadir, salammoniac. 

Nan way,, (of shoes,) No. 9, ‘nines,’ t. e. } nine finger 
breadths in length. 

j 

JSawdbi, of, or belonging to, or dating from native rule 
as opposed to sirkart, meuuing English. 

Neaitrfri, a young woman bound to a saqin, and not 
openly trading for herself. 

Ncbu, lemon. 

jtfeicdr, girthing, or girth-web. 

Xsewarbdl , a weaver of the foregoing. 

Aigdhddr, (of a lense) convex. 

NigaH, the stem of u chandu pipe; a bambu staff used 
to bold reels in winding off silk. 

JSih.it, an anvil. 

yihamii, an instrument used to pare the nails. 

yil, indigo. 

A {Id, iudfgo-blub: 

JStla-dot, a light blue. 

Nild-dudhiyd dbl, (also called ftroiti) a turquoise 
blue. 

Nttak, sheep skin dressed and dyed blue.' 

JSiiam, a sapphire. 

iV ild-xurmut, blue colour almost bk.ck. 

NUkdiithi, a neutral tinted .crystal used iu making'lcn- 
ses lor spectacles. 


P. 

Puchcht, setting a precious stone after the English! 
style. 

Pachhcld , an armlet. 

Pachmcl, unassorted. 

Paejdma, trousers, drawers, (vulg. Eng. panjams.) 
Pa<H, a cloth worn round the head by Hindus, as op¬ 
posed to ammamah worn by Mussulmans. The dis¬ 
tinction is now rapidily disappearing. 

Paha!, u facet of a precious stone. 

Pa rt kinra, to shear sheep. 

Paiwand, a patch. 

Paiwat, the first colour extracted from kusam. 
Palaiuf-posh , a counterpane. 

Patted dr, a porter, burden bearer. 

PdlH, a palanquin, for four bearers : opposod to doll 
carried by two. 

1 dlkt-gari, the cab of India. 

Pan, leaf of the Pipcr-6ete!. 

Pdnddn, a box for holding* pah. 

Panda ahwun, (pi shoes) No. 15, or*‘fifteens’ i. c ti 
fifteen finger breadths in length. 

Pan-farobh, a vendor of betel leaf. 

Paii^ah, the toe-piece of shoes. 

Panj-&hdkhd, a chandelier offivo lights. 

Pankhart , a facet of a jtoecious^stonfc. 

Pannd, emerald. 

Pinni, tin toil, bras3 foil, leather coated with foil. 
Pannisux, a maker of the foregoing, 

J'dn&ar, treddles of a loom. 

Pans a 11 , a dealer in kirdnd. (q. v.) 

Pans art, a weight of five seois. 

Panth , a corporate body, deriving a joint income sub¬ 
sequently divided, the chairman (culled Umbarddr, ) 
beiug the manager. 

I'tuned , a tiny lookiug glass worn by children su- pend- 
ed from tue neck, 

Pamrdri , a wattled’enclosure used for pan-cultivation. 
Pap ng, papaw tree and its fruit (Canon papaya.) 
Para , quicksilver. 

J'aiab, a diamond cut witn a horizontal facet above anil 
below. 


yimcfiikni, a:/interior kind of betel nut.’ 


Piodt, a large brass ti ay. 


<5L 
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Parehhatli , a narrow strip of thatch laid along the top 
of mud walla in the rains to prevent the ruin washing 
them away. _ 

Parchunwdldy a vendor of grain, flour, ghi, salt and 
oil, and also firewood. 

Pari, a lump or cake in Which. gur is made up. 
Pashmina ;, woollen goods imported from Kashmir and 
the Pan jab. 

Patciyg, sappan wood. 

Pcitdwar, thatching grass. 

Patili , a metal vessel, used in cooking ; holds about 
2 seers. 

Patsdn , the diso used to cut diamonds. 

Pattd, a slip of bambu or aught else; an ornament 
for the ears. 

Patti, a standard length and width in which tat (Coarse 
hemp canvas) is woven. 

Patti, hoop-iron. 

Pail iya, do. 

Pativa, a maker of petticoat strings, braid, tape, &c. 
Pdttj \ of a seer. 

Pound , the second quality of rice when it is husked. 
Pdijd , the least valuable class of pearl. 

Patel, an anklet with bells attached. 

Pechkash , a pYess-man; 

Perd, a sweetmeat. 

Peshwdz, the upper dres3 worn by a dancing Ionian, 
often worth over Rs. 1000. 

Pet ha , a kind of gourd. 

Phanjd, a vendor of grain within limits of a gun j. 
Pharydh , bordered sheet (generally blue) worn by Kachf 
and Murao vtomen. 

Phcri, the instrument with which a kahar makes sutli. 
Pheriwdld , a wandering dealer, hawker, pedlar. 

Phii anna, an instrument used for twisting catgut. 
Phitkiri , alum 1 . 

Pkul, a kind of bell metal. 

Phulelt , a small leather phial for holding perfumes and 
medicines. - 

Phul-guldfit , a rose colour. 

PhuyJcani, a blow pipe. 

Phutkar , retail-selling, broken lots. 

Ptdxi, coIout of inner part of an onion 1 . 

Pidti yuldbi, a similar colour but tiuged with ted. 
Pickhe , used like per in English, e- g., m in pickhc do 
rupiyd, two rupees pUr maund. 

Pii m itti, a cretaceous euith found in river-bods, 
used to make crucibles. 

Pipal , Indian fig tree (Ficus religiose.) 

Pirdchiyi , a dealer in remnants and old clothes. 

Pis indr(, a woman w'ho gets her livelihood by grind¬ 
ing flour. 

Piitar, tho colour of raw pistachio nuts. 


<SL 

Pitdrdy a lirtgfc basket made of munj, bambu, cr cane' 

Podina, mint. 

Pold, a bundle or packet of cotton thread, containing 
20 luchchkis or hanks. 

Pola , hollow. 

Polki, a ba??dish of diamonds, (v. p. 119.) 

Pot, glass beads. 

Pukhrdj, topaz. 

PuJdi, tho instrument with which a kahar makes sutlf. 

Pula, a wisp of thatching gras3, as much as a' reaper 
can grasp in one handful. 

Puzdiceicdldy a bri-ik-burner. 

a- 

Qalaigar, tinman. 

Qulib, a dummy used to tie pagris on. 

Qdlin, a cotton drugget. 

Qd'inhaf, a weaver of the foregoing. 

Qandsiydh-farosh , vendor of gur. 

Q jtraba, a large glass fta'gou used in India for perfumes, 

Ganges water, See., and in Persia fof wine. 

Qassab, a butcher. 

Qimat, pfice: pukhtd qimat, a fixed or arbitrary price: 
ajza qimat (of books,) price according to number 
of sheets. 

Qiwdniy syrup. 

Qulfi, a metal joint for a huqqah stem. 

Qulfigar, maker of do’. 

R. 

Rdb, juico of sugarcane inspissated and boiled. 

Rachchd , a leaf of heddles. 

Rajugar, a darner, one wlo mends holes in shawls 
and darts. 

Ragraisan, the first disc on which precious stones are 
cut. 

Rdkh, ashes. 

Randi, a woman, a prostitute. 

Rangd, pewter. 

Rangaiyd charsd , a leather dyer. 

Ranybhard, a pewterer. 

Rangrez, a dyer. 

Rxngsaz, u painter. 

Ranpiy a scraper used in leather dressing. 

Rasy juice of the sugarcane. 

Rasriy twine, rope. 

Rissibat, rope-maker. 

Rati, a berry (the AbruS precatorius); a weight, 

Razdiy a padded quilt. 

Rdtcdy pellets of precious metal which the niy&jyi 
refines. 

Rdwd, the pulverized inner husk of wheat 
Reg , dust, sand. 
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Sip any kdmun , tlie pulverized husks of rice. 

Repdi', castor.oil plant. 

Rcskam , silk. 

JResham-farosk, silk vendor, 
mortgage. 

Rik&bi, a plate (generally of metal.) 

a kind of niango. 

Rogvi siyah-faro&h , oil vendor. 

Roghan zivd-farosh, glu' vendor. 

Rorct, fine fragments of brick. 

Rozahi, a system of money lending (v.p. 144;j 
Rozndmchxy a daybook, diary. 

Rudegar, catgut-maker. 

Ruifarosh , cotton vendor. 

RiV.ii, the man who applies the ink-roller in a press. 
Rumdly a pocket handkerchief, small shawl, {literally, 
face Wiper.) 

Rund-hharbuzd, papaW. 

Rupahla. made of silver. 

Ruqgy a note of hand; a memo: an I. 0. U. 

S. 

Sab^riy soap. 

S.ibun/iroshy soap-boiler, soap-vendor. 

S t Jr, Sabz{y green. 

•Sad thy plain, unornamented. 

Sadahy (of tobacco) opposed to khamira (leafened.) 
Sddckdr, a gold and silver smith. 

Safedy white, of silver, as opposed to sur\h (gilt, or of 
gold.) 

Saifdy a book-binder’s kdife. 

Saigalgary an armourer. 

S tjj/y an alkaline earth ; impure carbonate of soda. 
Bikkiy a bark used in dyeing : any astringent bark. 
Salemshdhty a kind of shoe. 

Salmi, spiral, curled, or coiled gold wire, 
Zalrn'i-sitavewdldy a dealer in salniu and sp'angles. 
Saluhdy a short vest with sleeves. 

Sttt, hemp, tow, Oakum. 

Sajjcha, a mould. 

bang ily silk from the western frontier. 

S ingtai’dshy a stone-cutter, sculptor. 

Sdqin } a femalo who vends charts , 

Sdraiujl, a kind of fiddle. 

Saresh, glue. 

Sarcshsdzy glue-manufacturer. 

Siirdfy a money-changer, pawnbroker, vendor of mafo- 
up jewellery. 

Siro, a form of diamond tfhen 1 cut. 

SarsOQy mustard plant aud seed. 

Sat herd, the tips of the sail-plant (CVotohiria jurfeea) 
used to make spills. [breadths in length. 

(°f shoes,) no. 7, ‘seven's/ i, e, f seVou finger 


Saunfc aniseed. 

Sausniy a bluish shade of lilafe. 

Sawaiiy a grain sprinkled on horse and dorfkey skins in 
tanning. 

Seb, an apple. 

Scmaly a tree (Bombax heptaphyllum) yielding cotton ; 
the cotton itself. Natives fondly, but sombwbat sug- 
gestively, Call a smooth, fat woman seu.'al hi gaddi. 
Scvdhiy juice of the hhajur , Wild date palm.' 

Scnthdy reed grass. (Saccharum sara.) 

Shaftdldy a peach. 

Shdgirdy an apprentice. 

Shdkhy a piece (of coral) 

Shdlbdjy a shawl weaver. 

Shaljam } a turnip. 

S hamad an , a candlestick. 

Shalratrjj'y ’a drugget. 

Shewdldy a temple devoted to the worshi’p of Slava. 

( met. a charcoal kiln.) 

Shikanja, a bookbinder’s press. 

Sidra, tl e refuse which remuins after extracting rab 
from sugarcane. 

Shir-fardsh, m il 1: - vendor. 

Sluriiii-Jaroxh, vendor of sweetmeats. 
Shishi-dldt-jaroahy vendor of glass-wares. 

Shiahesdz, glass blower. 

Shortly saltpetre. 

Shord qilmi, saltpetre, a kind of, used in fireworks. 
Shutai ty the colour of darnel's huir. 

Sikh, a spit. 

Sikh, iron in rods. 

Sd, a stone used with a slab ( bat (a) for grinding 
spices and drugs. 

Sipiy a shell. 

Siraycha, a kind* of bambu. 

Sira Mtrdkiddr, the first class of pearl. 

Sir bbjhay a kind of bambu. 

Sirkdy vinegar. 

Sirkakashy vinegar manufacturer. 

Sirkdr, Government. 

Snkdriy of, or relating to, or ordained by, Government, 
English as opposed to natva b( (vuU verb.) 

Sirki, the tips or upper joints of senpha (reed grass.) 
Sitdvy a kind of fiddle or gu itar. 

Sitara, a glittering piece of gold, a gold spangle used 
in embroidery. 

Siydh, black. 

Siyah-bhurd. brown bordering on black. 

Sohaga } borax. 

Solati’tdriy filing; ornami mtul work in gold and silver; 
Sofia chdndi'faxoshy deal r in bullion. 

Soza'.kdri, needlework. 
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Suja , l\\o bookbinder’s needle'. 

Suji, flour. 

Sujitodld, flour vendor. 

Sulfcdar , bent at an obtuse angle (of qulfis.) 
Sun thru , gold or gilt, as opposed to rupahld . 
Sundr, a goldsmith. 

Snndiri, a fret of a musical instrument. 

a sieve made of siYH. 

Supnriy betel-nut. 

SurdHy au o.irthen water bottle, 
twine. 


Tabala, a drum. 

T 7 ,^ a drum maker, a drum neater. 

Tabli, tho wood over the belly of a sitar, the sounding 
board. 

fa/t, a layer. 

Txhri, the bobbin used by a diribaj. 

Taka, two paisa. 

TT.lt kt, a platform. 

Tati, dregs. . 

Tatt-nil , drogs of anjAdigo vat. 


Tashtari, an earthen or metal pan of plate. 

Tasma, a leather strap or thong, one used with a wooden 
bow to work a gimlet or aujjcr. 

I Tnthiya , a kind of indigo.. 

Tdfiyd , a raft, a chained bundle of bambus, a screen. 

: Tatpattuvala, a maker of strips of course hemp canvas 
or sackcloth. 

Tartar , a wattle, a screen made of grass. 

Tattx , (corrupt, for tdti), a matted shutter. 

Taftu , pony. 

Tail, weight. 

Tauldi, wages or fees paid’ to a woigbman. 

Tautt, a metal vessel. 

Taunt, a bandish of precious stones, (v. p. 120). 

Tdziya , an omblematic representation of a tomb car¬ 
ried in tbe Muharram processions. 

Tctt, an oil* presser. 

Tcrahvdn, (of shoes), Iso. 13, 1 thirteens,* i. e., thirteen 
fluger-breaclths in length. 

Tcrha tar , gold or silver wire flattened out und made 
in a scalloped pattern, used in z„rdozf. 

Tcsd, dowers of tbe pains tree. 

Tczdb , aquafortis. 

Thai;, a bambu epike used to shove tho quid of chandu 


Ta'hbdku, tobacco. 

Tambdlcuwdld, tobacconist. 

Tanibol, pun, betel leaf. 

Txmbo'x , a vendor of betel leaf. 

Tambiird , a tambourine. 

Tank, a weight equal to 24 ratis among Jnuharis, hilt 
according to some 30 ratis. The word seems to 
have come from China, hut is the fasisjjof Indian 
weights (cf. chhitdiik, a chittak). 

Txnna, the warp. 

Ta?iw&',]warping. « 

Tdntiyd, a catgut maker. 

Ttnseb, a flnejcotton fabric, muslin (lit/h%-adorning)! 
Tdo , a bitch, or, one might say, 4 a go’ of anything. 
Tdr, wire, silver or gold thread. 

Tar, (of cocoanuts and fruits), fresh. 
iaf jJi, a beam, a pole. 

Tj.rdM tiya, an artificer who flattens gold thread pre¬ 
paratory to its boing woven into gota; 

Tdrcjahan, the perfortod bridge through which are 
carried the strings of a fid*lie. 

Tdrt, toddy, juice of tho palmyra. 

Ttri, rofuse, or dregs. 

Tdrtfarosh, vendor of toddy. 

Tar if, the valuation, appraisement, good quality of any¬ 
thing a fci-mula expressing i b. 

Tjriy t, an ornament worn on tho arm. 

Turkish, a wire drawer, a rctlar of wire. 


• ihto the pipe-bowl. 

Thandd , cold, (technically) electro-plating, t hand a- 
mutamma. 

Thdni, a cornfactor. 

Thdp, 16dal market weight. 

Thappa, a die, a stamp. 

Thai herd, a brazier, coppersmith. 

Thekt, a fuel yard, bambu yard. 

Thclrjdri, a handcart. 

Thole , a wholesale consignment 

Tiyazi, a kind of boat, 3 yards width of m. 

Tthdi, a payment of grain to a village carpenter. 
Tikiyd , a Wad, a cake of charcoal dust and lime. 

Tikoni, triangular. 

Til, sesame, an oil seed. 

Tilakri, a facet of a precious stone. 

Tdakridar, cut with many facets above but one level* 
or horizontal facet below. 

Tiii a shawl weaver’s bobbin. 

Tipdhiy a three-legged stool, a bench at which an arti¬ 
ficer works. 

Thaunthiy a machine used to'twist- ropes. 

Tokna , a brass vessel. 

To'ah, a weight, one-sixteenth of a seer. 

Tomba , a gourd used to make musical instruments. 
Tttkhnt' i- htxum, safflower-seed. 

Tun , a tree (Celdrela tuna) yielding an excellent timber/ 
Tutiyd, tutty, sulphate of copper, bh/G vitriol. 

Tiiyih, black mustard, an oil seed. 




MINlSr^ 



u. 

luld, brown. 

Xfdzkdr , marking of outlines in brown colour in pre¬ 
liminary process of calico-printing. 

Uljhalddti, a spittoon. 

Ultichtn, a pattern of silk binding onjpipe stcujs. 

UngaU , a finger breadth, 

Unnabi, colour of purple grape. 

Urd, a black pulse. 

JJsdrd , gamboge. 

Tit td, stamping of gold and silver lace so as to impress 
a pattern by raising and depressing the material, 
Ultusdz, stamper of gold and silver lace. 

w. 

JYartq, aletyr, gold and silver leaf. 

JVaraq-sdz, a maker of gold and silver leaf. 

IVadqa, a pension or trust, especially a political pen- 



trustee of a defunct native ruler. 

JVasiqaddr , a pensioner. 

IVasliy a paste-board used in book-binding, millboard. 
Wcucankash, a weighmun. 
miayaU, English, Afgka: ; Kabuli. 

y. 

Yakka, 1 ikka, (also ekkct, and ikka.) a one-horse con¬ 
veyance used by natives* 


Yikkawdld, an .owner or driver of a yijcka, 

Yd/juty a ruby. 

Z- 

Zdfrand, a shade of yellow, saffron colour. 

Zambiiv, a pair of pincers. 

Zaniz/j, technically , sandal jtr, the basis on which cjp 
made ^11 ftjiber perfumes. 

Zamurrad, an emerald. 

Zamurradi, emerald green. 

Zandna, of and for women, or worn by women. 

Zandna jord, a suit of female clothing. 

Zangar, acetate of copper. 

Znngar-sdzy a manufacturer of verdigris, acetate of 
copper. 

Zardy yellow 

Zard surkhC moil, yellow inclining to red. 

ZardoZy a maker of gold and silver embroidery on silk 
and velvet. 

Zargir , a goldsmith. 

Zariify pi. of zarfy a vessel. 

Ziruf-bxrinjiy (properly, bnrinji,) brass-vessels. 
Zaruf-giUy earthenware. 

Zaruj-mifsi, copper vessels. 

Zerpody a kind of slipper or shoe. 

Ztrp'di- ndldy a maker of thg foregoing. 

ZcwaYy ornaments, 
j ZiYy the treble in music. 





